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TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 4, 1958 


Hovuss or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Com™Mopiry SUBCOMMITTEE ON Darry Propucts 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met pursuant to notice at 10 a. m., in room 1310, 
New House Office Building, Hon. Thomas G. Abernethy (chairman 
of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Representatives Abernethy, Johnson, Knutson, Williams, 
and Tewes. 

Also present: Representatives Anfuso, Bass, McIntire, and Teague. 

Francis M. LeMay, staff consultant. 

Mr. Asernetuy. The committee will come to order, please. These 
hearings are to be confined for the present exclusively to the question 
of price support. 

here seem to be two issues of paramount interest to the dairy 
industry, one is the subject of price support and the other is the so- 
called self-help bills. For the present we will consider only the price- 
support bills. 

Those of you who wish to testify on self-help bills I respectfully 
urge to withhold such testimony until the appropriate time. I expect 
to announce the dates of those hearings very soon and all of you who 
wish to be heard on those bills will be afforded an opportunity. 

On the subject of price support we have numerous bills introduced 
by many Members of the House of Representatives, to wit: 

Hon. Lester Johnson, Wisconsin; Hon. Jos. P. O’Hara, Minnesota; 
Hon. Mel Laird, Wisconsin; Hon. Victor Knox, Michigan; Hon. 
Katharine St. George, New York; Hon. Alvin Bentley, Michigan; 
Hon. Gracie Pfost, Idaho; Hon. Charlie Brown, Missouri; Hon. James 
W. Trimble, Arkansas; Hon. Jack Westland, Washington; Hon. 
James G. Polk, Ohio; Hon. Wm. Williams, New York; Hon. Gardner 
R. Withrow, Wisconsin; Hon. J. Ernest Wharton, New York; Hon. 
Jamie Whitten, Mississippi; Hon. Thor C. Tollefson, Washington; 
Hon. Merwin Coad, Iowa; Hon. George S. McGovern, South Dakota; 
Hon. H. R. Gross, Iowa; Hon. Arthur Winstead, Mississippi; Hon. 
Edward H. Rees, Kansas; Hon. Henry O. Talle, lowa; Hon. Winfield 
K. Denton, Indiana; Hon. Myron V. George, Kansas, and Hon. H. 
Carl Andersen, Minnesota. 

If I have overlooked any, the clerk will be directed to supply those 
names to the reporter and the numbers of all those bills will be inserted 
in the record at this point. 
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(The bills referred to are as follows:) 


[H. R. 741, 85th Cong., Ist sess.] 


A BILL To amend section 201 (c) of the Agricuiturel Act of 1949, as amended by the 
Agricultural Act of 19 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That section 201 (c) of the Agricultural Act 
of 1949, as amended by the Agricultural Act of 1954 (7 U. 8. C., sec. 1446 (c)), 
is amended by adding at the end thereof the following new sentences: “For 
the purposes of this section, the products of whey shall be considered to be 
products of milk. Any price-support operations under this program shall be 


conducted in a manner which will not demoralize or interfere with the production 
and marketing of the products of whey.” 


[H. R. 4578, 85th Cong., 1st sess. ] 
A BILL To provide a method for computing parity prices for manufacturing milk 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That section 301 (a) (1) of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, is amended by adding the following para- 
graph: 

“Seo. 301. (a) (1) (H) in computing parity prices the parity equivalent for 
manufacturing milk shall be based on the thirty-month period July 1946 to De- 
cember 1948, both inclusive.” 


[H. R. 9616, 85th Cong., 2d sess.) 
A BILL To amend the Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, The first sentence of subsection (c) of section 
201 of the Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended, is amended to read as follows: 
“The price of whole milk, butterfat, and the products of such commodities, re- 
spectively, shall be supported at not less than 75 per centum nor more than 90 
per centum of the parity price therefor using a parity equivalent for manufactur- 
ing milk based on the thirty-month period July 1946 to December 1948, both in- 
clusive: Provided, That for the marketing year ending March 31, 1959, the price 
of milk for manufacturing purposes shall be supported at not less than $3.50 per 
hundredweight.” 





[H. R. 9680, 85th Cong., 2d sess. ] 


A BILL To establish the price for the marketing year ending March 31, 1959, and to 
provide a method of computing parity prices for manufacturing milk 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That the first sentence of subsection (c) of 
section 201 of the Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended, is amended to read 
as follows: “The price of whole milk, butterfat, and the products of such com- 
modities, respectively, shall be supported at not less than 75 per centum nor 
more than 90 per centum of the parity price therefore using a parity equiva- 
lent for manufacturing milk based on the thirty-month period July 1946 to 
December 1948, both inclusive: Provided, That for the marketing year ending 
March 31, 1959, the price of milk for manufacturing purposes shall be supported 
at not less than $3.50 per hundredweight.” 


[H. R. 9696, 85th Cong., 2d sess.] 


A BILL To support the price of milk for manufacturing purposes at not less than $3.50 per 
hundredweight 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, The first sentence of subsection (c) of sec- 
tion 201 of the Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended, is amended to read as 
follows: “The price of whole milk, butterfat, and the products of such com- 
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modities, respectively, shall be supported at not less than 75 per centum nor 
more than 90 per centum of the parity price therefor, using a parity equivalent 
for manufacturing milk based on the thirty-month period July 1946 to Decem- 
ber 1948, both inclusive: Provided, That for the marketing year ending March 31, 
1959, the price of milk for manufacturing purposes shall be supported at not 
less than $3.50 per hundredweight.” 


[H. R. 9699, 85th Cong., 2d sess. ] 


A BILL To amend the Agricultural Act of 1949 by providing that for the marketing year 
ending March 31, 1959, the price of milk for manufacturing purposes shall be supported 


at not less than $3.50 per hundred pounds 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That the first sentence of subsection (c) of 
section 201 of the Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended, is amended to read 
as follows: “The price of whole milk, butterfat, and the products of such com- 
modities, respectively, shall be supported at not less than 75 per centum nor 
more than 90 per centum of the parity price therefor, using a parity equivalent 
for manufacturing milk based on the thirty-month period July 1946 to Decem- 
ber 1948, both inclusive: Provided, That for the marketing year ending March 31, 
1959, the price of milk for manufacturing purposes shall be supported at not 
less than $3.50 per hundredweight.” 


[H. R. 9745, 85th Cong., 2d sess. ] 


A BILL To amend the Agricultural Act of 1949 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That the first sentence of subsection (c) of 
section 201 of the Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended, is amended to read 
as follows: “The price of whole milk, butterfat, and the products of such com- 
modities, respectively, shall be supported at not less than 75 per centum nor 
more than 90 per centum of the parity price, therefore, using a parity equivalent 
for manufacturing milk based on the thirty-month period July 1946 to 
December 1948, both inclusive: Provided, That the marketing year ending March 
31, 1959, the price of milk for manufacturing purposes shall be supported at 
not less than $38.50 per hundredweight.”’ 


LH. R. 9871, 85th Cong., 2d sess. ] 


A BILL To amend section 201 (c) of the Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended, relating 
to price supports on dairy products 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That the first sentence of subsection (c) of 
section 201 of the Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended, is amended to read 
as follows: “The price of whole milk, butterfat, and the products of such com- 
modities, respectively, shall be supported at not less than 75 per centum nor 
more than 90 per centum of the parity price therefor using a parity equivalent 
for manufacturing milk based on the thirty-month period July 1946 to December 
1948, both inclusive: Provided, That for the marketing vear ending March 381, 
1959, the price of milk for manufacturing purposes shall be supported at not 
less than $3.50 per hundredweight.” 


[H. R. 9938, 85th Cong., 2d sess.] 
A BILL To amend the Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That the first sentence of subsection (c) of 
section 201 of the Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended, is amended to read as 
follows: “The price of whole milk, butterfat, and the products of such com- 
modities, respectively, shall be supported at not less than 75 per centum nor 
more than 90 per centum of the parity price therefor using a parity equivalent 
for manufacturing milk based on the thirty-month period July 1946 to December 
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1948, both inclusive: Provided, That for the marketing year ending March 381, 
1959, the price of milk for manufacturing purposes shall be supported at not 
less than $3.50 per hundredweight.” 


[H. R. 9980, 85th Cong., 2d sess.] 


A BILL To amend section 201 (c) of the Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended, relating to 
price supports on dairy products 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That the first sentence of subsection (c) of 
section 201 of the Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended, is amended to read as 
follows: “The price of whole milk, butterfat, and the products of such com- 
modities, respectfully, shall be supported at not less than 75 per centum nor 
more than 90 per centum of the parity price therefor using a parity equivalent 
for manufacturing milk based on the thirty-month period July 1946 to December 
1948, both inclusive: Provided, That for the marketing year ending March 
$1, 1959, the price of milk for manufacturing purposes shall be supported at not 
less than $3.50 per hundredweight.” 





[H. R. 10025, 85th Cong., 2d sess.] 


A BILL To amend section 201 (c) of the Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended, relating to 
price supports on dairy products 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That the first sentence of subsection (c) of 
section 201 of the Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended, is amended to read as 
follows: “The price of whole milk, butterfat, and the products of such com- 
modities, respectively, shall be supported at not less than 75 per centum nor more 
than 90 per centum of the parity price therefor using a parity equivalent for 
manufacturing milk based on the thirty-month period July 1946 to December 
1948, both inclusive: Provided, That for the marketing year ending March 31, 
1959, the price of milk for manufacturing purposes shall be supported at not less 
than $3.50 per hundredweight.” 


[H. R. 10167, 85th Cong., 2d sess.] 
A BILL To amend the Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That the first sentence of subsection (c) of 
section 201 of the Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended, is amended to read as 
follows: ‘The price of whole milk, butterfat, and the products of such com- 
modities, respectively, shall be supported at not less than 75 per centum nor more 
than 90 per centum of the parity price therefor using a parity equivalent for manu- 
facturing milk based on the thirty-month period July 1946 to December 1948, 
both inclusive: Provided, That for the marketing year ending March 31, 1959, 
the price of milk for manufacturing purposes shall be supported at not less than 
$3.50 per hundredweight.” 





[H. R. 9642, 85th Cong., 2d sess. ] 


A BILL To provide minimum price support levels for whole milk and butterfat during the 
two-year period beginning April 1, 1958 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That the first sentence of section 201 (c) of 
the Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended, is amended by inserting after the 
words “assure and adequate supply” the following: “Provided, That during 
the two-year period beginning April 1,.1958, the price of whole milk and butter- 
fat shall be supported at not less than $3.25 per hundredweight and 58.6 cents 
per pound, respectively”’. 








or 
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[H. R. 9650, 85th Cong., 2d sess.] 


A BILL To provide minimum price support levels for whole milk and butterfat during the 
two-year period beginning April 1, 1958 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, The first sentence of section 201 (¢c) of the 
Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended, is amended by inserting after the words 
“assure an adequate supply” the following: “Provided, That during the two-year 
period beginning April 1, 1958, the price of whole milk and butterfat shall be 
supported at not less than $3.25 per hundredweight and 58.6 cents per pound, 
respectively”. 


[H. R. 9688, 85th Cong., 2d sess.] 


A BILL To provide minimum price support levels for whole milk and butterfat during the 
two-year period beginning April 1, 1958 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That the first sentence of section 201 (c) of 
the Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended, is amended by inserting after the 
words “assure an adequate supply” the following: “Provided, That during the 
two-year period beginning April 1, 1958, the price of whole milk and butterfat 
shall be supported at not less than $3.25 per hundredweight and 58.6 cents per 
pound, respectively”. 


[H. R. 9912, 85th Cong., 2d sess.] 


A BILL To provide minimum price support levels for whole milk and butterfat during the 
two-year period beginning April 1, 1958 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That the first sentence of section 201 (c) of 
the Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended, is amended by inserting after the words 
“assure an adequate supply” the following: “Provided, That during the two- 
year period beginning April 1, 1958, the price of whole milk and butterfat shall 
be supported at not less than $3.25 per hundredweight and 58.6 cents per pound, 
respectively”. 


[H. R. 10073, 85th Cong., 2d sess.] 


A BILL To provide minimum price support levels for whole milk and butterfat during the 
two-year period beginning April 1, 1958 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That the first sentence of section 201 (c) of 
the Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended, is amended by inserting after the words 
“assure an adequate supply” the following: “Provided, That during the two 
year period beginning April 1, 1958, the price of whole milk and butterfat shall 
be supported at not less than $3.25 per hundredweight and 58.6 cents per pound, 
respectively”. 


[H. R. 10287, 85th Cong., 2d sess. ] 
A BILL To amend the Agricultural Act of 1949 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That the first sentence of subsection (c) of 
section 201 of the Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended, is amended to read 
as follows: “The price of whole milk, butterfat and the products of such com- 
modities, respectively, shall be supported at not less than 75 per centum nor more 
than 90 per centum of the parity price, therefore, using a parity equivalent for 
manufacturing milk based on the thirty-month period July 1946 to December 1948, 
both inclusive.” 
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(H. R. 10409, 85th Cong., 2d sess.] 


A BILL To provide minimum price support levels for whole milk and butterfat during the 
two-year period beginning April 1, 1958 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, The first sentence of section 201 (c) of the 
Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended, is amended by inserting after the words 
“assure an adequate supply” the following: “Provided, That during the two-year 
period beginning April 1, 1958, the price of whole milk and butterfat shall be 
supported at not less than $3.25 per hundredweight and 58.6 cents per pound, 
respectively”. 


LH. R. 10432, 85th Cong., 2d sess. ] 
A BILL To amend the Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That the first sentence of subsection (c) of 
section 201 of the Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended, is amended to read as 
follows: “The price of whole milk, butterfat, and the products of such commod- 
ities, respectively, shall be supported at not less than 75 per centum nor more 
than 90 per centum of the parity price therefor using a parity equivalent for 
manufacturing milk based on the thirty-month period July 1946 to December 
1948, both inclusive: Provided, That for the marketing year ending March 31, 
1959, the price of milk for manufacturing purposes shall be supported at not less 
than $3.50 per hundredweight.” 


[H. R. 10435, 85th Cong., 2d sess.] 


A BILL To provide minimum price support levels for whole milk and butterfat during the 
two-year period beginning April 1, 1958 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, The first sentence of section 201 (c) of the 
Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended, is amended by inserting after the words 
“assure an adequate supply” the following: “Provided, That during the two-year 
period beginning April 1, 1958, the price of whole milk and butterfat shall be 
supported at not less than $3.25 per hundredweight and 58.6 cents per pound, 
respectively”. 


Mr. Asernetuy. I also have various statements from Members of 
the House of Representatives which I have been asked to insert into the 
record. Without objection, they will be inserted into the record. 

(The statements referred to are as follows :) 


STATEMENT BY Hon. Henry S. Reuss, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
STATE OF WISCONSIN 


I hope that Congress will promptly enact H. R. 9650, introduced by my col- 
league, the Honorable Lester R. Johnson, of Wisconsin, or one of the similar 
bills which have been introduced. H. R. 9650, if enacted, will continue the pres- 
ent support price of whole milk and butterfat at its current levels following April 
1, 1958. Farm income for 1957, on the basis of current figures, appears to have 
declined by approximately $200 million. If the proposed cut in dairy price sup- 
ports threatened by Secretary of Agriculture Benson for April 1, 1958, goes into 
effect, a further income decline will inevitably follow. 

The depression in dairy farming which Wisconsin and other States are now 
suffering threatens to spread to the entire economy. To allow Secretary Ben- 
son’s order to go into effect would jeopardize national stability at a time when 
we can afford it least. 

In supporting H. R. 9650, I regard it as a kind of oxygen tent to keep the 
dairy industry alive while Congress prepares a long-overdue national dairy 
program. I personally believe that such a program should encompass the fol- 
lowing features: 

1. An expanded program of purchasing dairy products for school lunches 
and for the needy, 
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2. A policy of insuring that reasonable prices for milk and other dairy prod- 
ucts are channeled through to the consumer, if need be by a vigorous program 
of antitrust law enforcement. 

8. Production payments, out of funds based upon ability-to-pay taxation, to 
the family-sized dairy farmer to yield him a fair overall return on his dairy 
marketings. 


4. An incentive to dairy farmers to adopt sound soil, water, and wildlife con- 
servation practices. 

Such a dairy program, if presented by the Committee on Agriculture to the 
House of Representatives, would, in my opinion, attract the support of all who 
value a sound agriculture in a healthy economy. 


STATEMENT OF HON. FRED MARSHALL, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
SixTH CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT OF THE STATE OF MINNESOTA 


Mr. Chairman, you and members of this committee are to be complimented 
on the consideration you are giving to legislation correcting one of the mis- 
guided actions of this administration. We know that in your final deliberations 
you will consider only the welfare of farm families especially those engaged 
in dairying. 

While all of us would prefer that more adequate legislation be considered, time 
is of the essence and we would urge that favorable action be taken on the so- 
called freeze bill introduced by Congressman Johnson, of Wisconsin, and many 
of our colleagues from the dairy areas. Many others have and will advise this 
committee of the futility of the Secretary of Agriculture’s proposed action re- 
ducing price supports. Recent history proves that lowering price supports helps 
neither the taxpayer nor the consumer. Nor does this action tend to make less 
Government interference necessary. There is every indication that this action 
rather tends to make the role of the Government more important and gives the 
farmer less freedom to run his own business. 

We urge prompt action on your part since indications point to uncertainty 
in the dairy markets and insecurity on the part of dairy farmers. We wish to 
commend our colleague, Lester Johnson, for his promptness and diligence in 
proposing this vital and necessary corrective legislation. 


STATEMENT OF Hon. J. W. TRIMBLE, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
STATE OF ARKANSAS 


Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the privilege of appearing before your subcom- 
mittee this morning in behalf of the dairy people of northwest Arkansas. They 
are distressed no end by the action of the Secretary of Agriculture in cutting 
the price supports as he has done. We are already losing population at a rapid 
rate, and if this order stands, more people will be driven from the farms in 
our section. 

I would like to have permission to insert a few of the many letters which have 
come into our office. 


Damascus, ARK., January 20, 1958. 
Hon. JIM TRIMBLE. 

Dear Mr. Trimpre: In regard to Mr, Benson's price cut in dairy products, 
please fight against any cut. I sold over 200,000 pounds of milk last. year and 
my net profit was less than $3,000. I stand to lose $1,800 or more this year on 
the Same amount of pounds of milk. My son and I made less than 40 cents an 
hour for our labor, It is ridiculous to think of a cut. f so the dairy farmers 
will have to quit. Please do what you can for us. 

Sincerely, 


HAMP JOHNSON, 
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GREEN Forest, ArK., January 27, 1958. 
Hon, Jrm TRIMBLE, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr, TRIMBLE: I am writing in regard to President Eisenhower and Ezra 
Benson’s statement that they intend to lower the support on milk the 1st of April. 

Mr. Trimble, I ask you to consider the facts of other cost of living and not 
let this happen. I for one will be totally ruined if this happens. As you well 
know, we have had 4 succeeding years of drought and then last year it was so 
wet we couldn’t do anything. 

If I have to take this drop in price I can’t possibly pay the $3,600 a year on 
the debt that has built in the last 5 years. 

I wish you would consider the facts of fair dealing and if I am right hold 
for the same or higher parity. If you think I am wrong, then use your own 
consideration in the matter. 

Here is what I will lose: 270,391 pounds of milk at 88 cents per hundred, or 
$2,379.44. 

I will wait your answer as of April 1 on this matter. 

Sincerely yours, 
Epp GRISHAM. 


Paris, ARK., January 23, 1958. 
Hon. Jim TRIMBLE: 


I am a dairy farmer milking 25 cows. 

I like to farm; it’s all I’ve ever done. I sell milk on a market that had 250 
producers. 

Last year 34 had to quit because they could not meet growing costs. If this 
drop in price takes place there are about 216 more of us that will be in the same 
boat. I am not asking the impossible. Why let everything else go sky high 
and run the hardest working bunch in the United States out of business? 

All I want is a fair deal and a chance to make an honest living. I remain a 
United States citizen. 

FRED BARTSCH. 


WALDRON, ARK., January 23, 1958. 
Hon. JAMES W. TRIMBLE, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR REPRESENTATIVE TRIMBLE: We the undersigned received information on 
the proposal by Secretary Benson to reduce support prices on dairy products. 

At a meeting held January 23 in Waldron, Ark., we discussed this matter and 
decided that such action if allowed to go through would force us to curtail our 
operation. Lower price supports will put us and other small dairymen in bad 
financial condition. 

If prices are lowered we will be forced to either add more cows to increase 
our volume, which would add to our surplus, or possibly seek other employment. 
Our group strongly opposes this proposed action by Secretary Benson. 

We will appreciate it if you will use your influence to help vote down this 
proposal. 

Sincerely, 
WESLEY BALLARD, 
Waldron, Ark. 
M. CHRISTIAN, 
Waldron, Ark. 
Dick DAVIS, 
GLEA TAFP, 
Route 2, Waldron. 
BK. A. Jupy, 
Route 1, Waldron, Ark. 
H. J. RHYNE, 
Route 2, Waldron, Ark. 
FRANK HUTCHENS, 
Route 2, Waldron. 
MERL RICHMOND. 
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WALDRON, ARK., January 23, 1958. 
Hon. JAMES W. TRIMBLE, 


House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 
Our dairymen faced with ever increase in expenses. 
Secretary Benson proposal to lower dairy price supports is against our wishes. 
Your support to prevent this action will be appreciated. 
IRVIN GRAHAM, 
President, Scott Farm Bureau. 





STATEMENT OF Hon. Cova KNuTSON, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF MINNESOTA 


SECRETARY BENSON’S CUT IN MILK PRICE. SHOULD NOT BE ALLOWED TO GO 
INTO EFFECT 


Mr. Chairman, I shall be brief. 

1. I do not believe that Secretary Benson’s action in dropping dairy supports 
is justified by the facts, logic, or justice. This cut will be another slip toward 
bankruptcy for the farmers in my district. 

2. I believe that this Congress can successfully handle both a comprehensive 
hold-the-line farm income bill covering the 1958 emergency problems for the 
various commodities and also a comprehensive bill covering long-range pro- 
visions for various commodities such as the production payment cotton bill, the 
self-help dairy bill, the extension of the Wool Act, ete. 

3. Whatever might be the expediency of the situation, I believe we owe it to 
the farmers in our districts to try our best to prevent farm economic disaster 
in 1958 and following that, let us enact a comprehensive workable long range 
farm income improvement program. 

4. Farmers need and want more control over the supply and price of their 
commodities. They need and will use, if we give them the authority, the stronger 
bargaining power and market supply adjustment, over operation. They need 
to have a fair opportunity to earn a parity farm income with people in other 
walks of life. 


STATEMENT OF Hon. J. ERNEST WHARTON, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FROM THE STATE OF NEW YORK 


Mr. Chairman and members of the Dairy Products Subcommittee, the subject 
of dairy price supports, which you have under consideration here today, is most 
important to the Nation’s economy. The dairy industry says that it represents a 
minority group but that is true of all of us. 

Dairy farmers in my district tell me that they see no great benefit from the soil 
bank or the acreage reserve and those funds might well be applied to the stabili- 
zation of a fair market price at the farm level. As to the small farmer being 
forced to seek employment elsewhere, that has been going on for the past 50 
years to my knowledge in our locality. Four out of five of our small dairy farms 
have been consolidated into larger farms and the unsuitable land either aban- 
doned or surrendered to the State at $4 an acre for reforestation. The end result 
has been larger, more efficient farming operations and a superior dairy product 
for the consumer. Diseased animals have been removed from the herds through 
constant inspection, vaccination, and other preventive measures. That is why 
we do not have outbreaks of typhoid fever any more and our TB sanitariums are 
closing up for lack of patients. The dairy industry deserves a lot of credit for 
their accomplishments along this line. 

Now as to the immediate problem of dairy price supports, my district happens 
to be included in one of the many areas where a Federal marketing milk order 
is presently in effect. The jurisdiction of that order was enlarged and the order 
amended about 6 months ago so we have hardly had an opportunity to see how it 
works as yet but the initial reports are encouraging. Now we are faced with a 
proposal to reduce the support price of manufactured dairy products which in 
our area means the price of our surplus production, for our producers would be 
very happy to sell all of their milk at the fluid price which is know as the class I 
price on the New York City market—this is the milk that is sold in quart con- 
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tainers to the householder. We are told that our surplus production is less than 
5 percent of the total which is no more than a safe margin considering the im- 
portance of the product in question. Incidentally, your committee has pending 
before it, and I am sure you will later consider the various self-help programs 
which are designed to allow the dairy industry itself. to cope with the situation 
of surplus production, such as it may be. 


The dairy farmer for 1958 will undoubtedly have to pay higher support prices 
for his feed grains. Farm machinery has never been higher and the same holds 
true of his labor costs, taxes, living expenses or anything that you can mention. 

Why then should he be singled out to be the victim of reduced price supports 
for manufactured dairy products? Keep him at least in his status quo, keep 
him in a position to pay his bills, to buy machinery and maintain a fair standard 
of living. If we are to have price supports, maintain the supports at a fair level 
for everyone. I do not think that the support for dairy products should be re- 
duced to 75 percent while other costs and supports remain at a high level and 
the pending legislation to that end should be approved and put in effect without 
delay. 

Mr. AserNetuy. The first witness we will hear will be Mr. Johnson. 


a member of the committee and this subcommittee. 


STATEMENT OF HON. LESTER R. JOHNSON, A REPRESENTATIVE 
IN CONGRESS FROM THE NINTH CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT OF 
THE STATE OF WISCONSIN 


Mr. Jounson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Chairman, on behalf of the Nation’s dairy farmers I want to 
thank you for calling these hearings on emergency legislation to pre- 
vent a reduction April 1 in dairy price supports. The need for action 
is great. The time is short. Unless dairy price support cuts ordered 
to take effect next April 1 can be stayed, dairy farmers of the Nation 
face a bleak, uncertain future witha loss in income estimated at from 
$2 re million to $250 million. 

I do not consider my bill on this matter, H. R. 9650, to be a dairy 
program. It is emergency stopgap legislation introduced to hold the 
line at the very time the Nation’s dairy farmers are consideri ing various 
types of legislation to take the problem of surplus disposal away from 
the Government and handle it themselves through assessments on milk 
sold. Dairy farmers need a fair opportunity to consider new legisla- 
tion without the stress and hardship of a new cut in price supports 
April 1. 

Dairy price support cuts are wrong for three reasons. 

1. Supposed benefits of cuts in reduced costs to consumers and in 
reqmond production of milk will not accrue and be maintained. 

The reduction clouds the issue at the very time the industry 
seems near agreement on a program to take Government out of even 
the small share of the dairy scene it occupies today. 

3. Reduction in farmer purchasing power will be a crippling blow 
to dairy farmers and the rural communities and urban industries 
which rely upon their trade. 

Advice to farmers driven from their land has been to seek em- 
ployment in the cities and for some time farmers were put to work 
there. But the welcome sign is no longer out in the cities where 
jobs are harder and harder to find. Certainly this is no time for 
action which will force farmers to compete in an already overloaded 
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labor market with about 414 million unemployed and slow still further 
the wheels of trade in rural commodities of America. 

Most citizens have a sense of fair play which will prevent them, 
when they have the facts, from charging to the dairy farmer all the 
costs the Secretary of Agriculture does in reaching his figure of $379 
million as the cost of the dairy program. 

Should the dairy farmer be blamed because Congress has ordered 
funds set aside so that schools may supply milk to city and country 
schoolchildren in the special milk program? The Secretary thinks 
he should, to the tune of $56 million. Should the dairy farmer be 
charged with milk, butter, and cheese which presently goes to the 
Army, Navy, and Veterans’ Administration above normal needs, to 
supply our servicemen and hospitalized veterans? 

Is it the dairy farmer who alone should be charged the cost of 
surplus milk this country has generously supplied to famine-stricken 
disaster areas overseas ? 

Or do all of us share a sense of pride when we hear about this im- 
portant use of surplus food abroad ¢ 

Shall we hold the dairy farmer to account for the cost of dairy 
foods donated in this country to States for use in depressed areas? 
The Secretary does. 

I am pleased to note that the current accounting by the Agricul- 
ture Department of the cost of the dairy program acknowledges there 
has been a substantial return in foreign currency to this country for 
dairy goods sold overseas from our surplus stocks. This fact has 
frequently been overlooked in the past. 

It is interesting to note that stocks on hand are not cited by the 
Department of Agriculture as one of the reasons for the impending 
cut. This should be brought out, however, because it shows that the 
Department has been steadily increasing its ability to move the sur- 
plus. The fact of the matter is that the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion owned or had under contract to purchase more dairy products 
on April 30, 1956, the month dairy price supports were last increased, 
than on November 30, 1957, on the eve of Secretary of Agriculture 
Benson’s announcement that the support price would be reduced April 
1, 1958. 

Commodity Credit Corporation 
INVENTORIES 
| Pounds] 


Apr. 30, 1956 Noy. 30, 1957 
(last parity (before parity 
increase cut) 


Butter oil 9, 431, 498 

Butter 74, 962, 408 83, 882, 640 
Cheese 286, 556, 658 246, 881, 307 
Dried milk 178, 524, 100 157, 164, 525 


UNDER CONTRACT TO PURCHASE 


Butter 14, 777, 127 2, 460, 364 
Cheese 13, 048, 303 10, 683, 168 
Dried milk... 47, 673, 900 66, 272, 141 
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The editor of the Clark C lounty Press at Neillsville, Wis., referred 
to another aspect of the situation. I quote from his editorial on 
December 26, 1957: 

In making his announcement last week, Secretary Benson explained that the 


cause for it is the tremendous crop of feed grains produced in the last year. 
A record crop, be said that it will result in lower feed costs, higher milk produc- 


tion. And that was the excuse. 
The fallacy of his reasoning can be seen throughout this Clark County country- 


side, The last time he pegged dairy supports at 75 percent of parity, there was 
accomplished just the opposite of what was desired. Dairy farmers, facing the 
necessity of retaining their level of income, added to their herds. Empty stan- 
chions were filled. Driving through the countryside one sees farm after farm 
where a recent extension onto the barn has been made to house more cattle. 

That is what the lower support is likely to mean again. And that is where 
the Secretary of Agriculture is completely wrong. That being the way, perhaps 
a support closer to, or above, 100 percent of parity, would have more nearly the 
effect he seeks. 

There is not the slightest doubt in my mind that the cut in supports, 
if carried through, will serve as a cruel stimulant to greater produc- 
tion instead of providing “less incentive to excessive production” as 
the Secretary declares. Scores of letters from dairy farmers and plant 
managers in Wisconsin and the Midwest bear me out in this statement. 
Farmers’ overhead costs must be met. I am personally convinced 
that the Government may pay out as much in increased purchases as 
it saves in support cuts if this action is carried out. Not shown is the 
dreadful human cost in longer hours worked, fewer necessities pur- 
chased, and reduced land and building maintenance this cut will bring 
to the dairy farmer. 

Not only that. There is the possibility that a burst in production, 
stimulated by the cut, may increase surplus stocks enough to delay 
even longer the day when farmers themselves take over management 
of the dairy surplus. 

Estimates of the loss to dairy farmers in 1958-59 after supports 
are cut run from $200 million to $250 million. The impact of this 
cut can be seen more clearly when one compares it with the loss in 
income the Agriculture Department estimates was sustained by all 
farmers in 1957 as compared to 1956. That loss in net income is cur- 
rently figured at $200 million. So the dairy farmer faces a year ahead 
in which his own losses will be increased by as much as those sustained 
by all the farmers in the country in 1957 over 1956. It is not a pretty 
picture to conteniplate. 

Personally I feel dairy farmers are deserving of even more than 
the 8314 percent of parity they have been getting for milk and which 
my bill seeks to maintain. But I introduced my bill in a sincere effort 
at compromise as representing the program with the best chance of 
being approved by Congress and sent to the President. 

Whether we avert the impending dairy crisis that will accompany 
an April 1 cut in supports or not, I want this committee to know 
that I consider H. R. 9650 strictly an emergency bill and that when 
this issue is settled I expect to continue working just as hard to reach 
a dairy program which will serve as an effective method of protecting 
the farmer from the pressure of his own productiveness while guaran- 
teeing consumers a full and constant supply of dairy produe ts at 
honest prices, 
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The Secretary of Agriculture has it in his power to rescind the 
price support cut order today. If that were done, this committee could 
spend its valuable time considering new legislation for a brighter 


future instead of this grim task of fighting for survival of the farmer 
who is constantly being shoved further and further from the fruits 


of progress, not because he won’t learn its lessons but because he learns 
them too well. 

Mr. Chairman, I have a group of telegrams and letters that I have 
brought over with me. I have not brought all of the letters that I 
received to the committee. 

Would you rather that I ask to have them put in now or at a later 
time ? 

Mr. Avernetuy. Do you desire them as part of your testimony ? 

Mr. Jounson. I think that would be the appropriate place, if it is 
agreeable. 

Mr. Anerneruy Without objection, they will be received in the 
record. 

(The material referred to is as follows:) 


MENOMONIDE, Wis., December 26, 1957. 
Hon. LESTER JOHNSON, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C.: 

Secretary of Agriculture Benson announced he will reduce dairy farm price 
supports on April 1, 1958, which will reduce returns to our producers by about 
30 cents per hundredweight. This is very detrimental to thousands of pro- 
ducers in western Wisconsin. 

Since this announcement became public, there has been a tremendous upris- 
ing of opposition among these producers who stand to lose millions a year 
under the new price. This action is going to have a very severe effect not 
only to dairy farmers but also to a great number of small-business concerns 
in the area. 

It is our sincere opinion that the cost of supporting dairy products at the 
present levels is negligible compared to the returns the Government will receive 
by keeping up the purchasing power of our dairy industry on par with the 
present day economy. 

We hope you will exert every effort at your command for favorable con- 
sideration to this matter. 

WISCONSIN COOPERATIVE DatrrIeEs, INC., 
HarRoLtp K. OLson. 


St. PAuL, Minn., February 3, 1958. 
Hon. LESTER JOHNSON, 
Member of Congress, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 

It is important to dairy farmers of Minnesota that the House Agriculture 
Committee favorably recommend passage of your bill, H. R. 9650. To main- 
tain at least the present price support levels on dairy products. Congress 
should be given an early opportunity to vote on this bill, since the announced 
dairy cut would mean a drop in income of perhaps $20 million or more per 
year for Minnesota farmers and proportionate losses in other dairy States. 

Passage of an emergency bill is necessary so that price levels can be main- 
tained for the time-being while proper time and consideration can be given 
to the adoption of a long-range dairy bill as a part of a comprehensive farm 
program. 

EDWIN CHRISTIANSON, 
President, Minnesota Farmers Union. 
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WESTFIELD, Wis., February 3, 1958. 
Congressman LESTER R. JOHNSON, 
Old House Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 

We of the Westfield Cooperative Dairy sincerely urge united effort on the 
part of our Congressmen to leave dairy supports as are in order to prevent 
further demoralizing of dairy industry and its producers. 

WESTFIELD COOPERATIVE Datry, 
HARVEY Esert, Manager. 


MADISON, WIs., February 3, 1958. 
Representative LESTER JOHNSON, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 

Respectfully urge maintenance of present dairy support level for time being. 
Long-term objective is removal of need for price supports but until soil bank 
expanded sales and promotion programs take hold and until barriers to free 
movement of Wisconsin milk are removed need for continuation of present sup- 
port level is desired. 

Curtis Hatconu, 
President, Wisconsin Farm Bureau Federation. 


CHIPPEWA FALLS, Wis., December 18, 1957. 
Congressman LESTER JOHNSON, 
House Office Building: 

Statement of K. W. Hones, Wisconsin Farmers Union president, on Secretary 
Benson’s announced reduction, this morning, of dairy price supports for manu- 
factured milk starting April 1, 1958: “With farm income as low as it is, this 
price reduction will be worse than a catastrophe.” If Secretary Benson wants a 
reoccurrence of the farm holiday association and the milk strikes of the 1930's, 
he is inviting it with this dairy income reduction. Dairy farm producers aren’t 
going to take this lying down. If he thinks he has a dairy surplus at 82 per- 
cent of parity, he will have a lot larger one at 75 percent. This will add a lot 
more burden to the taxpayers and the United States Government because 
farmers will have to produce more at 75 percent of parity to stay alive. This 
represents a thorough confirmation of what the Farmers Union has said for 5 
years: that Benson is out to destroy the family farm. Dairy farmers should 
remember that no protest came from Secretary Benson’s farm advisers. If they 
were actual farmers they would be up in arms in their attitude against this in- 
come reduction to dairy farmers. 

Bos Moses. 


Fauts Datry Co., 
Jim Falls, Wis., January 30, 1958. 
Hon. LESTER M. JOHNSON, 
Old House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 


DeaR Mr. JOHNSON: We understand that hearings are to be conducted in the 
near future regarding the possibility of holding the line on the present support 
price for dairy products. We feel that it is very essential to the dairy farmer 
and to the economy as a whole that the support price reduction scheduled for 
April 1, 1958 be canceled. On the volume of the milk handled in our plant alone, 
the loss to the dairy farmer would amount to approximately $795,743.80 per 
year. This creates a very unfair economic condition for the dairy farmer due 
to the fact that practically everything he buys is costing him more. We do 
not feel that a price reduction to the farmer can be justified unless a similar 
reduction in the cost of labor would be agreeable to the labor unions, 

There is also a further complication that should be considered. The price re- 
ceived for milk by dairy farmers supplying areas controlled by certain Federal 
marketing orders would not receive a proportionate reduction in the price which 
they receive for their milk. However, there are many Federal marketing orders 
which use the manufactured milk price as a base for establishing the class I 
fluid milk price. Under these orders, we feel that the price of grade A milk 
will also go so low that a tremendous unrest will be created in these areas with 
almost certain violent repercussions resulting. 
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We sincerely hope that your efforts to hold the present support price level 
where it is will be successful and we greatly appreciate the efforts which you are 
putting forth to obtain a fair and reasonable return for the dairy farmer. 

Respectfully yours, 
ARDEN GRUDEM, Secretary-Treasurer. 


St. PAuL, MINN., January 31, 19058. 
Hon. LESTER JOHNSON, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 

I am a large dairy farmer in Wisconsin; also president of Falls Dairy Co., Jim 
Falls, Wis., where we receive milk direct from approximately 1,500 farm- 
ers as well as purchasing milk from small cooperative and private creameries. 
I am also executive vice president of Western Dairy Cooperative at Clark- 
field, Minn., where we receive milk from 16 cooperative creameries and 1 private 
creamery representing approximately 3,000 farmer producers. The drop in the 
support price will not hurt the creameries as the reduction in price will be 
passed on to the farmer. This drop in price, however, will be a very serious 
blow to the dairy farmer. It is beyond us to comprehend the justification for 
continually reducing the prices paid to farmers while nearly all other segments 
of our economy continue to raise prices. The labor costs are being increased 
yearly. In many cases these increases are automatic having been negotiated 
from 1 to 3 years ahead with the result that everything the farmer purchases is 
costing him more money. This price squeeze on one of the most important seg- 
ments of our economy is not, in our opinion, justified. The lowering of price 
supports will not reduce the production but will increase it as these farmers 
must have a minimum cash income to pay their obligations. We request that 
you use every effort and means possible to prevent the Secretary of Agriculture 
from reducing the support price April 1. In our opinion the least that can be 
done is to maintain the present support level. 

IRVIN GRUDEM. 


WISCONSIN CREAMERIES ASSOCIATION, 
Madison, Wis., January 29, 1958. 
Hon. Lester R. JOHNSON, 
Congressman from Wisconsin, 
Old House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 


My DEAR CONGRESSMAN JOHNSON: Mr. Otie Reed, the Washington representa- 
tive of our National Creameries Association called today and said that there 
will be a hearing on your bill next week. 

We understand that your bill provides that the present level of support for 
manufactured dairy products be continued for 2 years beyond next April 1, 1958. 

We support your bill completely. 

Our reasons are many. Lowering the supports to 75 percent of parity will 
cause a definite financial harm to our farmers. It will tighten the squeeze which 
is already on them with the ever-increasing cost of the things they buy. We do 
not think that lowering the supports will decrease production because the main- 
tenance of income will be needed. There is a lot of feed available this winter 
and production is bound to increase. Lowering supports will not materially im- 
prove our markets. We do not believe that lowering the supports will reduce 
the price to consumers either because higher costs and labor will sop up any 
reduction there might be. The recession which we are definitely experiencing 
has decreased outside job opportunities for farmers. There is apparently much 
uneasiness among producers, all of which will tend to have serious economic 
effect in so many of our agricultural towns in Wisconsin. 

Also I should add the Government-held stocks are becoming less and less 
burdensome. The use of law 480 and the Government-aid and foreign-aid pro- 
grams could be very helpful. With these aids and population growth, the sur- 
plus position of manufactured dairy products is not as alarming now as it has 
been. Also reducing manufacturing milk without a corresponding reduction 
of price under Federal milk market orders is not fair. The milk market order 
areas are producing more and more surplus. The high class 1 prices have been 
strong incentives. 
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We are not asking at this time for anything beyond what your bill proposes. 
We want to be realistic and hold what we have got and keep it if we can. There 
may be other good dairy plans under discussion, but they cannot possibly do 
us any good by April 1. 

Our board of directors, with full attendance met last week at Stevens Point. 
George Rupple of Shawano and W. A. Gordon of St. Paul also attended. What 
I have said in this letter was unanimously endorsed by that whole group. 

With kindest regards. 

Very truly yours, 
OscaR CHRISTIANSON. 





STATE BRAND CREAMERIES, INC., 
Brooklyn, Iowa, 
Hon. Lester R. JOHNSON, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN JOHNSON: Since you are a member of the Agriculture 
Committee of the House, and, to my knowledge, the first to introduce legislation 
to maintain the status quo with respect to dairy price supports for the market 
year beginning April 1, 1958, after Secretary Benson’s announced intention to 
reduce them, my organization wishes to commend you for this timely action and 
assures you our wholehearted support. 

State Brand Creameries, Inc., is a marketing cooperative which receives, 
processes, and/or manufactures and sells the product of 127 creameries in Iowa, 
Minnesota and Wisconsin. It is owned by the more than 20,000 producer-patrons 
of these creameries and last year handled 60 million pounds of butter and manu- 
factured 60 million pounds of dry milk powder for its patrons. In addition, it 
marketed the nonfat dry milk output for several large milk plants in its member- 
ship. 

We are aware that legislation has been introduced to raise support prices 
for manufactured dairy products and also to change the parity formula in the 
hope that the support level of manufacturing milk would be raised. The pro- 
ducers of manufacturing milk, just like other farmers, are between the pincers 
of the cost-price squeeze and would like very much to benefit by an increase in 
support prices, but, in view of the President’s farm message to the Congress 
and the recent announcement by the Secretary, we believe that to push these 
measures would be the height of demagogery and foolhardiness and would be 
a direct invitation to a Presidential veto even if they could pass the Congress 
which is doubtful. We believe a “hold the line” attack is the most wise for 
the moment, and anything else would merely serve to becloud and confuse the 
issue and result in a distinct disservice to manufacturing milk producers. 

In a letter to Secretary Benson on January 8 State Brand Creameries officially 
protested his announced intention to lower dairy supports and asked him to 
reconsider the findings which prompted his action but to date nothing has been 
heard from him so it is apparent the only hope to negate his proposed action 
must come from the Congress. 

Without any prompting from us, Congressman H. R. Gross of the Third District 
of Iowa, in which Mason City, the site of our plant and home offices, is 
located, has introduced an identical bill to yours. There is no question but that 
Midwest opinion and support is behind this “hold the line” legislation. 

Enclosed is a copy of our monthly publication, State Brand News, which goes 
to all our patrons. In the various news items, and columns devoted to “Our 
President’s Views” and “Our General Manager’s Views,” this January issue states 
and elaborates upon our official position with respect to maintaining the status 
quo on dairy price supports for manufacturing milk. In the event of any 
congressional committee hearings on dairy price supports you are hereby 
authorized to introduce into the record of proceedings this letter or any quota- 
tion or part of the enclosed January issue of “State Brand News” in support of 
legislation to maintain support prices for manufactured dairy products at 
present levels. 

We appreciate this opportunity to make known our position to you and 
wish you every success in your attempt to enact your bill. If we can be of any 
further service to you in this respect please feel free to call upon us. 

With every good wish, I am 

Sincerely, 


GEorGE L. Paut, President. 
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STATE OF Iow4, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Des Moines, January 30, 1958. 
Hon. LESTER R. JOHNSON, 


House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


Deak Mr. JoHNson: After reading the copy of the letter I mailed to you yes- 
terday in my capacity as president of State Brand Creameries, Inc., I saw 
that I had neglected to date it. The date on the letter should be January 29, 
1958. I should appreciate your making this correction. 

I certainly wish you lots of success in your efforts to enact legislation to main- 
tain price supports for manufactured dairy products at present levels. It is 


going to take a lot of doing and in my opinion it will be in the nature of a 
miracle if you accomplish it. 


Sincerely, 
GEORGE L. PAUL. 


TURTLE LAKE Co-op CREAMERY ASSOCIATION, INC., 
Turtle Lake, Wis., January 31, 1958. 
Hon. Lester R. JOHNSON, 
Old House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 


DEAR MR. JOHNSON: The need for passage of your bill to hold the line on dairy 
supports is more important than people realize. We are sitting between two Fed- 
eral Order Markets, namely St. Paul-Minneapolis and Superior-Duluth. Seventy- 
five percent of our milk is grade A approved for United States Public Health. 
We consider ourselves sweet-cream shippers from our grade A supplies and our 
prices are always based on so much over butter 93 score. If manufacturing prices 
are lowered our proudcers will try and associate themselves with one or the other 
milksheds under Federal order who now have a surplus even in the shortest 
season. Our association stands a good chance of going bankrupt if manufac- 
turing supports are lowered and Federal Order Milk Markets are allowed to keep 
on spiraling their class I prices. 

Our situation is the same as hundreds of other milk plants throughout the 
United States. Our producers cannot understand why the Department of Agricul- 
ture in Washington allows class 1 prices in some areas to go to $6 and $7 and 
$7 50 per hundredweight which with these high prices tends to create 75 percent 
of our surplus problems. Fifty percent of the dairy farmers of the United States 
belong to the manufacturing group and it is unfair to kick them in the teeth with 
lower supports for manufacturing dairy products so that the dairy farmers in 
the high class I price areas can live better. 

We in this area can deliver raw grade A milk to any spot in the United States 
in from 10 to 48 hours and meet any city health ordinance requirements. 

It is unfair and undemocratic to favor one group of dairy farmers over the 
other, Costs to produce milk are within a few cents per hundredweight of 
each other in different areas. 

Yours very truly, 
R. E. MILLer, General Manager. 


MINNESOTA CHEESE INDUSTRIES ASSOCIATION, 
St, Paul, Minn., January 31, 1958. 
Congressman LESTER R. JOHNSON, 
Old House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 


DEAR CONGRESSMAN JOHNSON: We understand you have a bill in Congress 
which is up for a hearing on February 4, 1958. We understand this bill is an 
emergency piece of legislation which, if passed, would merely hold the dairy 
price support level at the current dollars and cents figure for the next 2 years 
beginning April 1, 1958, and is known as the Johnson bill, H. R. 9650. 

The Minnesota Cheese Industries Association, which represents the fifth largest 
cheese manufacturing State, heartily endorses this legislation and urges every 
effort be made for its adoption. We feel this should be presented as it really 
is—an emergency piece of legislation designed to stop disastrous price decline 
with resulting chaos in the industry and resulting in loss to milk producers. 
This bill, if passed, would give Congress ample time to prepare long-time legis- 
lation in an orderly manner. 

Yours very truly, 
R. R. FARRAR, Executive Secretary. 
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MINNESOTA DAIRY PRODUCTS ASSOCIATION, INC., 
St. Paul, Minn., January 31, 1958. 
Congressman LESTER R. JOHNSON, 
Old House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN JOHNSON: The Minnesota Dairy Products Association, 
representing some 200 dairy manufacturing plants and some 40,000 dairy 
farmers in Minnesota, after considerable thought and discussion and as a result 
of a board meeting held on January 29, 1958, urge that Congress enact im- 
mediately a bill such as the Johnson bill, H. R. 9650, to hold the dairy support 
level at its current dollars and cents level for the next 2 marketing years begin- 
ning April 1, 1958. It is their considered judgment that such a move will serve 
the best interests of the dairy industry, agriculture in general, the consumer, 
and the national economy. 

This standing is taken advisedly and in the face of the fact that a strong case 
can be made and should be made for higher support levels in view of rising costs. 
It is felt that the hold-the-line policy at this time would provide Congress with 
time to develop long-range dairy legislation, prevent some of the hardships on 
the dairy producers who are faced with higher costs and on everything they buy, 
with the possible exception of some feeds, and the possibility of population in- 
crease and other factors tending to bring production and consumption inte 
balance. 

We feel the current dairy situation is an emergency and should be treated as 
such. We therefore again urge immediate, simple, hold-the-line legislation be 
enacted at the earliest possible moment. 

Yours very truly, 
R. R. Farrar, Precutive Secretary. 


RIcE LAKE CREAMERY COMPANY, 
Rice Lake, Wis., January 31, 1958. 
Hon. LESTER R. JOHNSON, 
Old House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DeEAR Mr. JOHNSON: We are very much in favor of your bill which would leave 
the support price of dairy products at its present level. 

We receive milk from about 1,000 producers. 

With the announcement that the Department of Agriculture planned on 
dropping the support price of dairy products to 75 percent of parity April 1, we 
had our field department survey many of our producers as to their opinions. 
The producers’ opinion is that the price they receive for manufacturing milk 
compared with what they have to buy with this money is out of line, and if the 
support price is reduced to 75 percent of parity, it would definitely work a hard- 
ship on them. A lot of the producers expressed this: They thought that the 
or price should be raised, but they would be satisfied if the price remained 
the same. 

If this drop in parity goes through, it will work a greater hardship on the 
small farmers and no doubt would eliminate many of them. We don’t feel that 
it would tend to lower production; if anything it would increase production. 
We have lots of feed in this area and several producers have expressed this: 
“If the price goes down, I will have to milk a few more cows to maintain my 
income,” and instead of lowering production, it would increase it The oppor- 
tunity for outside employment for the small farmer in this area is limited. 

Lowering the support price wouldn’t help the consumer much, if any, because 
everything we buy has gone up in price which includes coal, labor, supplies, 
freight, ete. 

The problem of surplus milk does not come from the manufacturing area of 
the Middle West. It comes from the surplus problem created by the high price 
paid under Federal orders for fluid milk in the large marketing areas. 

Up until about 10 years ago, we rarely made butter in our plant. We shipped 
cream to the large eastern market most of the time. This holds true of all plants 
in our area. Today, butter is the main method of disposing of butterfat, and 
shipping cream is a rarity. 

We wish to thank you for the cooperation you have given the dairy industry 
and we wish you success in the passage of this bill. 

Yours very truly, 


Harry GERLAND, Vice President. 
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RICHLAND CO-OPERATIVE CREAMERY CO., 
Richland Center, Wis., January 30, 1958. 
Hon. LESTER R. JOHNSON, 
Congressman From Wisconsin, 
Old House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


DeAR Sir: I am writing you regarding the present Government support on 
manufactured dairy products. I am very much in favor of this support as it 
now is. 

I am manager of the Richland Co-operative Creamery Co., of Richland Center, 
Wis. We have 806 patrons who will suffer great financial harm if the support is 
lowered. Everything the farmer buys is up in price and lowering supports will 
not decrease the cost of farm supplies. Lowering support prices will not de- 
crease production, but will increase it as the farmer will try to hold his income 
up or increase it in order to try to meet his expenses. This can easily be done 
as we have lots of feed for the dairy cattle. 

Lowering the Government support price will not in my opinion lower the price 
of dairy products to the consumers as labor would immediately step up their 
wages or the retail industry would get the benefit from the decrease paid farmers. 

There is at this time much unrest among the farmers of this community and 
it is being felt in the small towns in which they trade. 

It also seems to me that if the supports are reduced on manufactured dairy 
products that the Federal orders on fluid milk should also be changed, as there is 
where we get much competition from their surplus. 

Yours truly, 
B. L. Bowen, Manager. 


MEDFORD CO-OPERATIVE CREAMERY CoO., 
Medford, Wis., January 31, 1958. 
Hon. Lester R. JOHNSON, 
Old House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 


My Dear Mr. JoHNSON: AS manager of the Medford Co-operative Creamery 
Co., Medford, Wis., I am writing to you in behalf of over 1,000 dairy farmers of 
Taylor County, Wis., whose sole income is derived from dairying and milk 
products. 

The recent announcement of Secretary Benson of his intention to reduce the 
price-support level of dairy products has certainly caused much comment and 
repercussion among our patronage. It is certainly obvious that if supports were 
again reduced that it would follow that production and supply of milk would 
certainly not be curtailed, but that they would again be increased in order to 
maintain the income of the dairy farmer. It would result in a greater production 
and greater surplus just as was the case when supports were decreased several 
years ago. 

Inasmuch as no new dairy program legislation has been introduced nor is it 
possible at this late date, we want to let you know that we definitely concur and 
wish to support you in your introduction of the so-called Johnson bill for the 
continuance of present support levels for the next 2 years in order to maintain at 
least the present rate of income for our patrons. The lowering of prices to pro- 
ducers will not necessarily decrease prices to consumers inasmuch as this de- 
crease will be entirely offset by higher costs of distribution and labor demands. 
Income to dairying must be maintained in order to stabilize the general economy 
of our country and in addition to stabilize the plight of the food producers of 
our Nation, so vital to the general welfare both in time of peace, war, or any 
other catastrophe. 

Many farmers in the past years have found it necessary and have been able to 
supplement their income by working off the farm in order to exist. Present emi- 
ployment records bear out this fact, and even this means of income is being 
eliminated. 

May we commend you for coming to the rescue of the very existence of your 
dairy-farmer constituents by drafting and introducing this very important bill. 

Sincerely yours, 
W. B. WEIBEL, Manager. 
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CLOVER CREAM Datry Propucts Co., 
Marshfield, Wis., January $1, 1958. 
Hon. Lester R. JoHNSON, 


Old House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 


DEAR CONGRESSMAN JOHNSON: This is written to tell of our sincere support 
for your bill to continue the present support on manufactured dairy products for 
2 more years. 

Lowering supports to 75 percent of parity, will cause undue hardship both to 
farm producers and all citizens who sell to them. They are faced with the 
same rising costs as other segments of our economy. Lower milk prices will not 
reduce production, but raise it. To be fair and wise, the Department of Agricul- 
ture should not continue to use two totally different price policies with respect 
to Federal milk orders and manufacturing mlik areas. 

Respectfully yours, 


Rosert L. Rerrz, President. 


CALIFORNIA FARM RESEARCH AND LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE, 


Santa Clara, Calif., January 9, 1958. 
Hon. Ezra Tart BENSON, 


Secretary of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 


DEAR Sir: In behalf of our dairy members, we strongly urge you to shelve your 
recently announced intention of lowering the dairy product support levels to 75 
percent of parity on April 1, 1958. 

The consequences of your proposed action are of the most far-reaching nature. 
It is generally construed to mean a cut of from 23 to 25 cents per hundredweight on 
milk used for manufacturing purposes and an aggregate loss of around $250 mil- 
lion annually to United States dairymen. 

Dairying in California ranks fourth in the Nation. It constitutes the largest 
single portion of the State’s agricultural economy with a farm value of $330 
million in 1956. Within our State, over 40 percent of all milk produced during 
the first 8 months of 1957 failed to find a class I outlet. Although the surplus de- 
clines during the final 4 months of the year, it is safe to say that California dairy- 
men will suffer the reduced price on well over one-third of their production. 

To those engaged only in manufacturing milk production, the effect will be dis- 
astrous. Asa result of previous reductions in dairy supports during your tenure 
of office, many producers have already lost their means of livelihood. Others 
have managed a precarious survival by eliminating hired help and by taking 
part-time employment such as pruning on neighboring farms. 

Many grade B producers have in desperation greatly enlarged their indebted- 
ness by converting their operation for grade A production. This has resulted in 
reducing the average class I usage by dividing a relatively fixed market amongst 
a larger number of grade A producers. 

The latest statistics bear out this continuing trend toward increasing the aver- 
age grade A dairy’s surplus. In the first 8 months of 1957, California’s manu- 
facturing milk production was 10.5 percent below the same period in 1956. At 
the same time, market milk production rose 11.2 percent. However, in spite of 
a record population increase, the rise in class I usage came to only 6.4 percent, 

It is our belief that your proposed action will precipitate a stampede of grade 
B dairymen into grade A production. This conversion will involve financing 
heavy capital investments which these producers are in no position to undertake 
in view of their depleted resources and the tight money situation. Furthermore, 
the contracts they will receive from distributors will offer very low guaranties of 
class I usage. 

Market milk producers, who in some parts of the State already market the 
bulk of their milk as surplus, will experience further declines in their power 
to bargain with distributors. 

On top of all this, there have been a number of newspaper reports to the effect 
that your office is seeking authority to reduce support levels to 60 percent of parity 
and that indications are that the administration looks with favor upon such 
action. 

The human costs of this type of a farm policy are vividly illustrated in the 
fact that millions of farm families have already been eliminated from the scene 
during the last 5 years. Frequently, they have lost not only their means of liveli- 
hood but also part or all of their capital investment. 
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In view of the fact that dairy families constitute such an important segment 
of our farm population, we urge you to put aside the proposed cut in dairy product 
supports until Congress can examine the situation to determine whether a more 
constructive approach to the situation can be found. 

Sincerely, 


Mrs. GRACE McDOoNaALp, 
Executive Secretary. 
WALTER SIMCICH, 
Research Consultant. 


DartrRy Marp Co-opr., 


Augusta, Wis., January 30, 1958. 
Hon. LESTER R. JOHNSON, 


Washington, D.C. 


DEAR MR. JOHNSON: We are very much in favor of your bill, supporting the 
continuation of the present Government support on manufactured dairy products, 
for 2 more years. 

It is our opinion that lowering supports to 75 cents of parity will create serious 
financial hardships to producers. 

Lowering the support will tighten the squeeze on the farmers with the ever- 
increasing cost of the things they buy. 

We know from past experience that lowering supports will not decrease pro- 
duction but will increase it, because farmers must maintain their income in 
order to meet their expenses. 

The price to consumers wil Inot be lowered because high cost of labor will take 
up any reduction there might be. 

Very truly yours, 
R. E. BONEWALD, Secretary. 


SENRAB FARMS, 
W. H. Barnes & Sons, 
New Lisbon, Wis., January 31, 1958. 
Hon. LESTER R. JOHNSON. 

FRIEND LESTER: I am writing this to let you know that I am in full accord 
with your bill to hold present price supports on dairy products. Lowering sup- 
ports will not decrease production but will increase production, because we 
must meet our farm costs, which are steadily going higher. It will not decrease 
the price which the people in the cities have to pay for their dairy products, as 
the big dairy companies and distribution will again grab up the difference as 
they did in the past when the boom was lowered on us when the Benson, Eisen- 
hower administration took over. 

Businessmen of all kinds in the rural areas are feeling the effects of our farm 
depression. It is affecting labor as is definitely proven by the 4 million unem- 
ployed. I went through the depression of the thirties as a dairy farmer but this 
is the worst, as while we are being brought close to bankruptcy other segments 
of our society are enjoying unprecedented prosperity. I farm 370 acres of land 
and have 60 high-producing milk cows, am not paying interest, have been out 
of debt for some years, but still have a tough time making ends meet under 
present price supports. 

Sincerely yours, 
BILL BARNES. 


MELROSE Co-OPERATIVE, 
Melrose, Wis., January 81, 1958. 

DEAR LESTER: We are very much concerned about the support prices that are 
supposed to take effect April 1. Many of our producers are having a tough time 
now. Some are veterans who purchased farms after World War II and this is 
not fair to them either. 

Other segments of our economy are prospering so why should the dairy farmer 
be singled out. It will put agriculture in a turmoil. We urge every effort possible 
to keep support prices at present levels. 

Yours truly, 
PALMER NELSON, Manager. 
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BoyceviL_Le, WIs., January 31, 1958. 


Hon. LESTER JOHNSON, 
Member in Congress, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. JoHNSON: I have been putting off from day to day the project of 
writing you a letter; but that hasn’t stopped me from following your efforts 
there in Washington, especially on the bill H. R. 9650 to hold the line on dairy 
price supports. 

I think you are doing a splendid thing by introducing this bill, and I know 
that here at home you have the support of nearly all the farmers around here. 
If this bill should fail to go through, I just don’t know what we dairy farmers 
are going to do, especially if milk prices should drop around $1 a hundred 
pounds of milk. Certainly it is hard enough now to make both ends meet, but 
should this happen I am sure that there will be a lot more unemployment in the 
cities, when all of these dairy farmers are forced to move in and try to find a 
job. It beats me how Mr. Benson can even imagine that a dairy farmer will 
reduce his herd and income, if prices are lowered. Surely he can’t be that poor 
at figures. 

Assuring you that I am standing behind you in your efforts to bolster our 
prices,and I shall be anxiously awaiting the outcome of this bill. 

Sincerely yours, 


B. E. BEYRER. 


PurE MriLK PRODUCTS CO-OPERATIVE, 
Fond du Lac, Wis., February 3, 1958. 
Hon. LESTER JOHNSON, 
Old Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 
Dear LESTER: Enclosed is a copy of our statement to go to the Dairy Subcom- 
mittee on the subject of maintaining a $3.25 dairy support level. 
A copy of our letter to Chairman Abernethy is also enclosed. 
We would greatly appreciate your help in having it made a part of the 
February 4 and 5 hearing record. 
Sincerely, 
WirriamM C. Ecxktes, General Manager. 


PuRE MiLK PropuUcCTS CO-OPERATIVE, 
February 3, 1958. 
Hon. Tom G. ABERNETHY, 
Chairman, Dairy Subcommittee of the House Agricultural Committee, 
New House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN ABERNETHY: Enclosed is a statement Pure Milk Products 
Cooperative wishes to submit to your hearings before the Dairy Subcommittee on 
February 4 and 5. 

Copies have been supplied to our Congressmen, Lester Johnson and Donald 
Tewes. 

We would greatly appreciate having this statement made a part of the record. 

Sincerely, 
Wm. C. Eckres, General Manager. 


STATEMENT OF PURE MILK PrRopUcTS COOPERATIVE OF FoNp pu Lac, Wis. 


Pure Milk Products Cooperative is a bargaining association of more than 
15,000 active dairy farmers located throughout Wisconsin and parts of Illinois 
and Michigan. Their milk is sold through some 160 dairy plants. About one- 
third goes to grade A markets while the other two-thirds goes for such manu- 
factured dairy products as condensed and evaporated milk, butter, dry milk 
products, and numerous types of cheese. 

Pure Milk Products Cooperative urgently requests enactment of legislation such 
as that offered by Congressman Lester Johnson and others, to prevent any reduc- 
tion in the $3.25 dairy farm price support level, as has been announced by Secre- 
tary Benson to be effective April 1, 1958. It is not in the interest of either dairy 
farmers or the Nation to cut dairy prices by some 8 percent under current condi- 
tions. Dairy farmers are in no financial position to withstand additional income 
losses in an economy in which dairy farm operating costs continue to skyrocket 
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upward. This is especially true of those farmers dependent upon manufactured 
products as a market for their milk. 

Action to prevent such a drop is vitally important when we consider that Con- 
gress has before it such vital long-range bills as the dairy stabilization proposals 
introduced by Congressmen Tewes, Laird, Westland and others, and the dairy 
products marketing bill introduced by Senator Proxmire. Serious consideration 
should be given these bills without the pressure of an 8 percent reduction in milk 
prices on April 1, 1958. 

Current methods of support are such that the entire burden of the dairy industry 
falls upon its manufactured milk portion. In fact, the major portion of surplus 
of all agriculture, through diversion of production efforts to feed products, falls 
upon the dairy and livestock industry. Nevertheless, excess production of milk 
has been remarkably small as compared with some other products when one 
considers the importance of dairy products in the diet and welfare of our Nation. 

Milk production has not increased nearly as rapidly as population in recent 
years. In the past 10 years, our national population has increased about 20 per- 
cent, or about 24% times as much as milk production. We have met our needs 
and maintained our small excess by cutting deeply into that part of our milk 
production which was formerly kept on the farms. 

The amount of milk used on farms has decreased from 20 billion pounds to 
14 billion in the past 10 years, and of that milk sold by farmers we have in- 
creased the percentage disposed as whole milk from 77 to about 88 percent. 
Even. with-this change we have sold from our dairy farms only about 4 percent 
more milk than our domestic needs. Even with this change in marketing prac- 
tices in the past 5 years, we have just about maintained the level of surplus 
of nonfat milk solids, but recent supplies have cut our excess of milk fat to about 
half that of 1953 and 1954. 

Dairy farmers have not been able to increase productivity per man-hour of 
labor in proportion to many other types of farming. The USDA reported in 
1958 Agricultural Outlook Charts the increase in production per man-hour from 
1910 to 1956 was 89 percent for milk cows in contrast to 421 percent for food 
grains, 349 percent for feed grains, 479 percent for oil crops, and 222 percent 
for cotton. Dairy farmers have not been able to mechanize their operations to 
the extent possible in many other farm operations. 

Manufactured milk is produced to a large extent in those areas having the 
least alternatives in-farming. Such farmers are not likely to reduce their farm 
milking operations in response to lower prices, but will have to try to increase 
their output to meet increasing fixed expenses and to support their families. 
Their inability to make such responses is shown by the fact that their milk 
production has not increased as greatly in past years as that of milk producers 
in other areas. Wisconsin increased farm milk sales in the past 5 year by about 
12 percent, about the same as that of the North Atlantic and North Central 
States, the areas generally considered the dairy States of our Nation. This 
combined area has generally produced more than two-thirds of the milk of the 
Nation. However, the more diversified South Atlantic, South Central, and West- 
ern States have increased offfarm milk sales over 18 percent. Cutting prices 
will not, in our opinion, decrease production in the specialized dairy States. 
The loss of rural income is more apt to cause serious financial problems for the 
entire community as farmers are unable to meet expenses and continue to make 
normal replacements of buildings, fences, machinery and appliances. 

Farm costs continue the rising trend of recent years even though milk prices 
decline. In the past 10 years, while manufactured milk prices have dropped 12 
percent, farm wage costs increased 33 percent, farm machinery prices advanced 
67 percent, taxes climbed 85 percent, and interest rates sky rocketed 115 per- 
cent. Dairy farmers have been able to only partially combat this cost squeeze 
by increased productivity. Rural trading centers are already feeling the effects 
of a farm depression. 

Although much publicity has been given the surplus of dairy products, we have 
had very little to spare in proportion to our total needs. We seldom realize that 
our daily diet includes nearly as much milk in our various dairy products as 
meat, vegetables, and grain products combined. The USDA reports of 1955 
urban consumption per person shows a milk equivalent of 9.2 pounds per week 
as compared with 4.4 pounds of meat, poultry, and fish, 3.9 pounds of vegetables, 
and 2.6 pounds of grain products. Our reserve or misnamed surplus of dairy 
products has been less than enough to have provided a per capita consumption 
equal to that of either 1947 or 1950, and would in all probability again be in 
serious shortage in case of a national emergency. 
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This small reserve is not enough to warrant cuts in the support level when 
measured by the yardsticks of the Agricultural Act of 1949, which provides a 
scale of support levels for the basic crops. That act provides acreage limita- 
tions for basie crops, but at the same time it provides for a surplus of 30 per- 
cent of our annual needs before the level of price supports may be cut to 75 
percent of parity, a surplus far, far beyond that of dairy products now on hand. 
If that seale were applied to dairy products the minimum support level would 
be close to 90 percent of parity. 

A 25-cent per hundredweight cut in milk prices will cost dairy farmers nearly 
$300 million, but will save the Government only about $13 million on costs 
of support purchases. It is not likely to have much influence on dairy products 
consumption if one aecepts the findings of USDA Technical Bulletin 1168, a re- 
port well supported by other scientific research. This publication reports de- 
mand for dairy products to be very elastic to the extent that we can expect only 
about 3 percent greater sales to result from a 10 percent decrease in resale 
prices. Such an increase might be offset to a considerable extent by the in- 
creased efforts of specialized dairy farmers attempting to meet their expenses. 
Furthermore, its doubtful if producer price cuts will be reflected in consumer 
prices. 

Pure Milk Products Cooperative also urges enactments of legislation to return 
to the method of computing the parity equivalent for manufactured milk which 
was used until April 1954 when Secretary Benson changed the method in order 
to expedite the explaining of his cut in milk support prices from $3.74 to $3.15 
per hundredweight. 

It is imperative that the present support level for dairy products be maintained 
until an alternative dairy program may be enacted and made effective. Our 
Nation cannot afford the chaos and hardship that will be felt by dairy farmers 
and their trading centers if we abandon our present support level prior to the 
enactment of a long range alternative program such ag the self-help programs 
that are before this Congress for consideration. 


SCANDINAVIA CREAMERY Co., 


Scandinavia, Wis., January 31, 1958. 
Hon. LESTER R. JOHNSON, 


Congressman from Wisconsin, 
Old House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR Siz: We are very much in favor of your bill to continue the present price 
support for at least two more years. 

If the support price is lowered it will mean the farmers will put in more dairy 
cows to make both ends meet. They are not receiving enough now, and with a 
lower support they are compelled to produce more which again does not help the 
surplus in any way. 

If the Government wants to help the farmer give him a big enough subsidy 
which will eut down production and thus cut down on the overproduction. 

With the growing population and squeeze on the dairy farmer, I am afraid our 
good old United States is going to be hungry sooner than we think. 

Again we say we are in favor of the Johnson bill. 

Yours truly, 
GERTIE NEPEREID, Secretary. 


KELLER’S CREAMERY, INC., 
Telford, Pa., February 3, 1958. 
Hon. LESTER R. JOHNSON, 


Old House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sir: The cost of supporting dairy products per consumer is minor com- 
pared to the cost to the consumer should a shortage develop in dairy products. 


We therefore strongly urge not to lower the support price on dairy products. 
Respectfully yours, 


JOHN KELLER, President. 
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WM. FITZGERALD MILK PRODUCTS CoRP., 
Watertown, Wis., January 30, 1958. 
Hon. LESTER R, JOHNSON, 
Old House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 


DEAR Mr. JOHNSON: We are very much in favor of continuing the present Gov- 
ernment supports on manufacturing dairy products for the next two years when 
this hearing comes up next Wednesday. Will appreciate any effort you put forth 
in this regard. 

Sincerely, 
WILLIAM FITZGERALD. 


Monroe Datry Co., 
Uonroe (Green County), Wis., January 80, 1958. 
Hon. LESTER R. JOHNSON, 
Old House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR Sir: We certainly agree with the thinking and logic behind your Johnson 
bill. 

I am sure that lowering supports to 75 percent of parity would only increase 
production that much more and add to our already accumulating surplus. We, 
being in the heart of the Swiss cheese territory, are already feeling the results of 
lower farm income. Our Swiss cheese industry needs help badly and as you prob- 
ably know Secretary Benson gives us nothing but a deaf ear. 

Sincerely, 
R. J. MYERS. 

Mr. Apernetuy. I would like to have incorporated in the record 
the statement of the Eastern Milk Producers Cooperative Association, 
Ine., of New York. 

(The statement referred to is as follows :) 


STATEMENT BY JOHN C, YORK, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, EASTERN MILK PRODUCERS 
COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, INC., EAST SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


PRICE SUPPORTS FOR MILK AND DAIRY PRODUCTS 


On December 18, 1957, the Secretary of Agriculture announced that price 
supports for milk and dairy products for the marketing year which begins 
April 1, 1958, will be at 75 percent of parity. During the current marketing year 
price supports have been at 83 percent for manufacturing milk and at 80 percent 
for butterfat. 

The contemplated reduction in price supports, if put into effect, will result 
in a substantial reduction in incomes to dairy farmers throughout the country. 
In the New York milkshed the reduction in price supports will mean a loss of 
12 cents per hundredweight in the blend price under Order No. 27. Losses to 
individual producers in the milkshed will vary from about $120 per year in 
the central Pennsylvania area to $335 in the Hudson Valley area, and will, of 
course, depend on the output of each individual producer. 

In announcing the intended reduction the Secretary indicated that the costs 
of dairy price supports to the Federal Government during the 1956-57 fiscal year 
was $379 million. This cost includes other programs for the stabilization of 
dairy prices and incomes such as the school-milk program and the program for 
for increasing consumption of milk by the Armed Forces and in Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration hospitals. 

It must be admitted that the cost during the last fiscal year, ending June 
30, 1957, was large. However, a correct evaluation of the program should not 
be limited to an analysis of the costs realized during any one year, but should 
take into account costs over a longer period of time. This is particularly im- 
portant since the costs realized in any one year reflect losses on commodities 
which were purchased in previous years. 

Also, it is of importance to compare the cost of dairy programs with the costs 
of programs for other commodities. This is an approach which the Department 
of Agriculture itself took in a statement which it issued on December 10, 1957. 
This statement was entitled “Facts about Price Supports.” The major premise 
of that statement was that “over 80 percent of the price supports and stabiliza- 
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tion costs in the 1956-57 period were concentrated in three crops and in butter 
and manufactured products.” 

In a tabulation included in that statement it was shown that 20.2 percent of 
the costs in the overall price-support program were attributable to dairy prod- 
ucts. In comparison with this figure, the tabulation showed that dairy prod- 
nee contributed only 14.7 percent of the total cash farm receipts from 1956 
Sales. 

The choice of the figures for the fiscal years 1956 and 1957 to show the costs 
of the price-support program for milk and dairy products gives an erromeous 
impression of these costs. The costs in these 2 years were particularly large 
because, as already indicated, stocks acquired in previous periods were disposed 
of in these 2 years. 

A much more accurate picture of the price-support program for milk and 
dairy products can be obtained by an analysis of the figures for a much longer 
period of time, that is, for the period from 1932 through 1957. 

This is precisely what the Department of Agriculture itself did on a previous 
occasion. In a statement issued by the Department on May 2, 1957, entitled 
“Need for Reappraisal for Farm Price Support and Production Control Pro- 
grams,” there was included a tabulation showing the costs for the fiscal years 
1932 through 1957. 

For purposes for this presentation, therefore, we have brought the tabulation 
just referred to up to date by including data for the fiscal year 1957, which 
ended last June 30. 

Taking the data for the 1932-57 period it will be seen that the total costs for 
all commodities exclusive of unallocable costs, was $13,907,100,000. Of this 
amount $1,902,500,000 was attributable to programs for milk and dairy products. 
Percentagewise, that is, the share going for milk and dairy products, the figure 
is 13.7 percent. Computed on this basis, it is evident that milk and dairy prod- 
ucts have not absorbed a disproportionate part of the total cost of the price- 
support program, but have actually received less than a proportionate part. 
In other words, while milk and dairy products are contributing 14.7 percent to 
total cash farm receipts, they have received only 13.7 percent of the program 
costs. 

The share attributable to milk and dairy products may also be compared with 
the shares received by other commodities. For instance, wheat, which con- 
tributes only 7.4 percent to cash farm receipts, received 27.1 percent of total pro- 
gram costs. Cotton, with a contribution of 5.9 percent to farm receipts, took 
16.7 percent of the costs, and corn which contributed 5.2 percent to cash farm 
receipts absorbed 13.8 percent of total costs. 

On this basis, it is evident that, among major commodities, milk and dairy 
products received a considerably smaller proportionate share of the total costs 
than did other major commodities. Aside from this, it is to be remembered that 
wheat, cotton, and corn products also receive payments under the acreage reserve 
part of the soil-bank program, whereas milk producers do not receive such pay- 
ments. During the calendar years 1956-57 wheat producers received $275,592,000, 
cotton producers received $180,632,000, and corn producers received $376,032,000. 

An additional factor to be taken into account is that not all the costs of pro- 
grams for the stabilization of dairy prices and incomes benefit dairy farmers ex- 
elusively. If a different system accounting were used—and considerable justi- 
fiacation could be advanced for a different system of accounting—many of the 
costs now attributable to dairy programs would show up elsewhere. For example, 
the school-milk program is a program which benefits schoolchildren a good deal 
more than it benefits dairy farmers. The cost of this program could very properly 
be considered as a part of the national expenditures for health and welfare. 

The program for increasing the consumption of fluid milk and dairy products 
by the Armed Forces and by veterans’ benefits our servicemen and our exservice- 
men more than it does dairy farmers. The cost could properly be considered as 
an expenditure for defense or care for our veterans. 

The cost of programs for the stabilization of dairy prices and incomes also 
includes the cost of dairy products donated to foreign countries and to the 
school-lunch program. Again these costs might be more properly included in our 
expenditures for foreign aid, or for health and welfare, than for raising dairy- 
farm income. 

When all of these factors are taken into account, it will be seen that the cost 
of dairy support program is not as large as might appear at first sight. The con- 
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tination of price supports during the coming marketing year on the same basis as 
during the current marketing year would, therefore, be fully justified. 

Accordingly, we urge that price supports for milk and dairy products be con- 
tinued at present levels, and, if possible, be increased in line with the several bills 
which have been introduced in the House of Representatives and in the Senate 
of the United States. 


Cost of farm programs—Net realized cost of programs primarily for the 
stabilization of farm prices and farm incomes 


{In millions of dollars] 


Fiscal years | Fiscal year 











1932-57 1957 
Basic commodities: } 
Corn Le wethos Pe Slt dh nade ene ‘coil i 1,940.8 | 489. 1 
Cotton. . shemscdetites abniine 4 : 2, 333. 5 641.2 
Peanuts j ‘ 195. 7 18.7 
Rice . ; 236.9 | 152.7 
Tobacco-_- 2 . 117.6 12.3 
Wheat. - 3, 769. 9 827.3 
Total basic_. ‘ ‘ ; 8, 594 4 2, 141.3 
Designated nonbasic commodities: 
Butter- _ -- aad leer , 808. 1 62.0 
Cheese . 370.7 | 111.5 
Milk 1__. ; bes Sg sib 723.7 | 205. 0 
Total, dairy ; 1, 902 5 378.5 
Potatoes . 647. £ 4.1 
Wool wate phe , 179.7 66. 7 
OCTET. 0 a ‘ Rls Cc. pecans X 15.2 | 2 
TE: OUNORRG WOON iin ks ces cis abennmicadeogdeakectaaen 2, 744.9 | 449.5 
Other nonbasic commodities: 
Eggs see : ee eee 347. 6 16.0 
Flaxseed and linseed oil__- ._- : , “éé pinsnns caer 156.3 | 2.5 
Sugar sino ential tech Mehiise etieah ; 2 364. 5 | 228.0 
Remaining nonbasic commodities _ _- fase egeneieal diteliba arta 2, 428. 4 | 202. 5 
Potel mombasle Commmadeies, 65s ai esses nin pstigetidsddceceneecsins 2, 567.8 | 193.0 
Total, all commodities- -___----_- inatdiccupssandoumewe paisa 13, 907. 1 2, 783.8 
ee Ss BE A i an PRES tntatticebenkt 1, 102.0 | 471.6 
PN WO ccs cacdechmnakane cco wkd a Aieineioas diet enemies ; 15, 009. 1 3, 255. 4 





1 Includes school-lunch asad special school-milk programs. 
2 Credit. 


Source: Office of Budget and Finance, U. S. Department of Agriculture. 


Mr. Asernetuy. Mr. Williams, a member of the subcommittee, 
has a bill pending before the committee, and in the interest of time 
he is going to waive his opportunity of personally testifying just now, 
but he wants the privilege of inserting his statement in the record at 
this point. 

(The statement referred to is as follows:) 


STATEMENT BY Hon. WILLIAM R. WILLIAMS, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FROM THE STATE OF NEW YORK 


The Secretary’s decision to reduce the support level for manufacturing milk 
from the present level to 75 percent of parity, effective April 1, 1958, will have 
an adverse effect on dairy farmers in the New York milkshed. I have therefore 
proposed H. R. 9745 to prevent such reduction. 

At first glance it would appear that such reduction would have little or no 
effect in the New York milkshed where so much of the milk produced is regu- 
lated by the Federal and State milk marketing orders there. The prices for 
fluid milk in the New York market are established on the basis of economic in- 
dexes that have no direct relation either to prices for manufacturing milk or 
those for butter, cheese, and nonfat dry milk. 
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But the economic formula that sets the minimum prices in the New York 
milkshed prices only a portion of the total milk utilized. It prices only the 
class I-A or what is commonly known as bottled milk. Futhermore, it is signifi- 
cant that even the price for this portion cannot be consistently more than $2.50 
per hundredweight higher than the price paid for milk at midwestern con- 
denseries. If it is priced higher for a specified period of time, the Secretary 
of Agriculture must promptly convene a public hearing to consider adjustments. 
The support price drop will affect the condensary prices, which in turn will 
influence adversely the margin between such prices and the class I-A New York 
prices. 

The remaining volumes of milk, which are utilized in class II and class III 
dairy products are directly related to market prices for butter and nonfat dry 
milk. Thus it is clear that the reduction in support levels will substantially 
lower prices paid to farmers in the New York milkshed. 

Stanley H. Benham, president of the Dairymen’s League Cooperative Associ- 
ation, Whose members supply the New York milkshed has estimated that the 
Secretary’s action could cost those farmers $65 million in reduced income for 
the 12 months beginning April 1, 1958. It could mean an average loss per farm 
of $1,170. This would amount to a drop of about 65 cents per hundredweight 
below prices farmers could normally expect if parity and the present class I-A 
price formula remain unchanged. 

Not only dairy farmers are adversely affected by this arbitrary action, but 
the business conimunity as well. Dairy farmers are major consumers of items 
such as petroleum products, motor vehicles, building materials and all the other 
products manufactured and sold by American business. Some of these lines are 
already feeling the effects of the recession, or adjustment, or whatever else 
you may wish to call the economic decline we’re in. A further enforced curtail- 
ment of purchases by dairy farmers resulting from the Secretary’s action could 
aggravate a situation that may cost the Nation far more than the present sup- 
port program. 

It is imperative, therefore, that favorable consideration be given to H. R. 
9745 as an emergency measure until a long-range dairy program can be enacted. 


Mr. Asernetuy. I also have a statement from Mr. Carl Andersen 
which will be inserted at this point. 
(The statement referred to is as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF Hon. H. CARL ANDERSEN, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF MINNESOTA 


Mr. Chairman, it is always a pleasure to come before the great Committee on 
Agriculture to testify relative to farm legislation as I know from experience 
that every member of the committee is interested in the subject and always 
responsive to the need for constructive action. 

You are hearing from a number of our colleagues today who are real experts 
in the field of dairy legislation so I will limit my remarks. However, I would 
like to point out for the record that my bill before you, H. R. 9616, is identical 
to the proposal of the gentleman from Wisconsin, Mr. Laird, and was introduced 
in cooperation with him. He is one of the leading advocates of our dairy 
economy in the Congress and I commend his views on this measure to you. 

Unfortunately, Mr. Chairman, we no longer have the wise voice of our late 
colleague from Minnesota, August Andresen, to counsel with us on dairy problems. 
But I do know that he was very unhappy with the announcement of pending 
reductions in dairy price supports when I talked to him shortly before his passing 
and I feel sure he would join with us in the sponsorship of corrective legislation 
if he was still with us. 

Dairy legislation is not as significant to the economy of my district today 
as it was when I first came to the Congress. Twenty years ago more butter was 
produced in my district than in any other district in the Nation, but the decline 
in dairy income caused such a shift that the dairy herds which once covered the 
area are now few and far between. I point this out to illustrate the fact that I 
am ready and willing to support good farm legislation any time it comes before 
us whether or not it is of critical importance to my own particular district. We 
do have a stake in this question of dairy price supports, but nothing like 
that of some of my colleagues testifying before you today. 

Fundamentally, Mr. Chairman, my personal feeling is that we should be rais- 
ing price supports—not lowering them as the Secretary proposes to do—whether 
it be the dairy price supports or those for cotton, wheat, rice, or corn. Personally, 
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I do not believe we should ever go below 90 percent of parity and that has been 
my policy throughout almost 20 years in the Congress. When you go below that 
level you are simply saying that the market shall go down as it has been proven 
over and over again that the market stays fairly close to the support level. 

An effort has been made to lead consumers to the conclusion that the proposed 
reduction in supports will result in lower retail prices for dairy products. There 
will undoubtedly be a consumer reaction to this promise and we should provide 
an answer. Unfortunately, the Department of Agriculture, which should be the 
spokesman for producers of agricultural commodities cannot be relied wpon to 
present public arguments in behalf of our farmers. Therefore, we must try 
to set the record straight. 

Look at the price of fresh milk right here in our own nonprofit restaurants. 
Congressional employees are today paying 48 cents a quart for milk at the rate 
of 12 cents for each one-half pint. If the Secretary’s proposed reduction went 
into effect it would not in any way affect the price of milk in Washington because 
fluid milk marketed here is governed by a marketing agreement. The same is 
true in practically all metropolitan areas where higher or lower supports would 
make absolutely no difference to consumers. 

That being the case, the net effect of any reduction in price supports will be 
to reduce farm income for some dairy farmers without benefiting any consumers, 

The next argument in favor of the proposed price reduction is that it will 
also reduce production. We have had some experience with that one and can 
statistically set the record straight. In the case of corn, USDA production re- 
ports show that production has shot up as the support level went down. The same 
is true of the other feed grains. At the same time, support levels on wool 
have been increased and just the opposite has happened to production. Numbers 
of sheep on farms have declined and so has wool production. Wool production, 
for example, dropped over 7 million pounds from 1954 to 1956. Dairy production 
has been going up steadily since 1952 when it was at the lowest level since 
1940 and the latest Outlook Digest released by the Department just last month 
predicts a further increase in production in spite of the pending drop in price 
supports. 

As I see it, Mr. Chairman, this is just another round of price drops for Ameri- 
ean farmers with no resulting benefit to anyone. With our national economy 
faltering as it is I cannot too strongly emphasize the urgent need for action to 
bolster our farm economy and increase the purchasing power of farm families. 
If the Congress and the administration want to do something now to reverse this 
recession in our nonfarm economy the best possible place to do it is in rural 
America. A great potential market exists out there for manufactured and 
processed goods and all we need to trigger the economic upturn is to raise the 
income level of our farmers. 

A good place to begin the repair of damage already done our economy is the 
approval of one of the bills before you to set aside the deflationary proposal 
of the Secretary. I hope that your subcommittee agrees and will act with dis- 
patch. 


Mr. Apernerny. Our next witness will be Congressman Bass. 

Mr. Bass. I do not care to make a statement, Mr. Chairman, but I 
would like the record to show that I am present at the meeting and I 
am vitally interested in the legislation under discussion. I have had 
several communications from Tennessee evidencing interest in dairy 
support prices at this time. 

Mr. Anernetuy. It may be so noted. 

I believe that Mrs. Gracie Pfost of Idaho is present. Would you 
like to make a statement, Mrs. Pfost ? 


STATEMENT OF HON. GRACIE PFOST, A R®PRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE FIRST CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT OF THE 
STATE OF IDAHO 


Mrs. Prost. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I will try to make my 
statement brief. 

My name is Gracie Pfost, and I am a Member of Congress from 
Idaho. I am the sponsor of one of the bills before your subcommittee 
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today (H. R. 9696) to support the price of milk for manufacturing 
purposes at not less than $3.50 per hundredweight. 

Mr. Chairman, and members of this subcommittee, if Secretary 
Benson is allowed to carry out his announced intention of dropping 
dairy price supports to 75 percent of parity on April 1 of this year, 
dairy farmers in the State of Idaho will lose an estimated $3,750,000 
annually. 

The proposed drop will cost each American farmer about $158 a 
year and the Nation’s dairy farmers as a whole approximately $317 
million. 

Information I received recently from Mr. C. M. Carlson, manager 
of the Dairymen’s Co-op Creamery of Boise Valley at Caldwell, who 
has appeared before this subcommittee in the past, indicated that a 
reduction of 25 cents per hundredweight in the price of milk for manu- 
facturing purposes would cost the 2,336 Canyon County Co-op pro- 
ducers about $485,000 in the next year, or an average of $207.61 per 
producer. 

I have a letter from a dairy farmer at Homedale, Idaho—Mr. Clif- 
ford J. Simpson—who is one of the Co-op’s producers which I would 
like to place in the record at this point. 

Mr. Anernetuy. Without objection, it may be inserted. 

( The letter referred to is as follows:) 


HOMEDALE, IDAHO, January 31, 1958. 
Re House bill 9696 
Congresswoman GRACIE PFOST, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSWOMAN Prost: In our most recent publication of the Dairy- 
men’s News Bulletin issued by Dairymen’s Co-op Creamery of Boise Valley, 
Mr. C. M. Carlson, our manager, had some statistics to report to us. 

If the Secretary of Agriculture is permitted to carry out his announced plans 
to lower dairy support prices, effective April 1, 1958, this would mean a drop 
of approximately 25 cents per hundred pounds of milk. It would cost the 
dairy industry nationally $317 million provided production is the same in 1958, 
and it would save the Government $15 million. In the State of Idaho it would 
cost dairymen about $3,750,000. In the immediate area in which we live and 
the portion of the products handled by the Dairymen’s Creamery alone, it would 
cost dairymen about $485,000, at a cost to the Government of approximately 
$24,000. 

What I would like to bring out is the amount of business dollars we would 
lose nationally, State and local. Economists have long told us the dollar pro- 
duced through raw materials or in payrolls means 10 times that much in busi- 
ness. In other words, the $485,000 lost to the dairymen would mean $4,850,000 
worth of business in our community. It means $3,170,000,000 nationally and 
$37,500,000 to our State, that is in business dollars. 

What will our “city cousins” think of us if we tell them that there will be 
$4,850,000 less worth of business done in our small area alone if Secretary Benson 
carries out his plan. 

If we take $4,850,000 and use it as an example let’s figure that really a sav- 
ing it is. With all our taxes; income, excise, luxury, hidden and direct that we 
have, isn’t it possible that our Government will get at least 1 percent of this 
$4,850,000 of business. this could be the case, then our Government would be 
collecting $48,500 for his $24,000 investment in our small community. Would 
that be saving money? To withdraw $24,000 and lose $24,500. Who’s killing 
whom? 

If President Eisenhower’s proposal to Congress under date of January 17 
should be allowed to become a reality and lower supports to 60 percent of parity, 
then this would be certain disaster to most small family-sized dairy farmers. 
Their collapse would also bring about the bankruptcy of many small independent 
businesses and create more unemployment. 
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May I extend my best wishes to you for your effort to make House bill 9696 
become law. 


Very truly yours, 
CLIFFORD J. SIMPSON. 

Mrs. Prost. This letter summarizes in a very graphic way what 
the cut would mean in terms of buying power and general economic 
conditions in the Boise Valley, and what the reduction in financi ial re- 
turns to the dairymen would mean to the country as a whole. 

Even without such substantiation, however, we all know that the 
dairy farmer cannot stand this further cut in his income. The situa- 
tion was summed up very well in a letter I received the other day 
from a dairy farmer’s wife—Mrs. Henry Fredericksen, of Lamont, 
Idaho. Mrs, Frederickson wrote: 

Up and down this entire valley of the Snake, and also other places, small 
farmers depend on their milk check to keep them going. It pays their light 
bill, and keeps a few dollars in the small farmer’s purse to tide him over until 
harvest time. To lower his small income would be disastrous to him. 

I won’t take more of the valuable time, Mr. Chairman, of this sub- 
committee to emphasize how serious the repercussions will be in every 
segment of the dairy industry of this country—and cut across the 
country’s small farms—if Secretary Benson is allowed to again lower 
price supports on dairy products. 

I ask you to favorably report a bill to prevent this catastrophe. 

I want to thank you members of the committee very much for 
hearing me this morning. 

Mr. Avernetuy. We are delighted, Mrs. Pfost, to have you here. 
Are there any questions by members of the committee ? 

(No response.) 

Mr. AvernetHy. Thank you very much. 

Off the record for just a minute. 

( Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Asernetuy. I think that in all fairness we should first call the 
members who have introduced bills, but if there is anyone present who 
is tremendously pressed for time, whether they have or have not in- 
troduced bills, we will hear them now. 

We will hear from Mr. Laird. 


STATEMENT OF HON. MELVIN R. LAIRD, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE SEVENTH CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT OF 
THE STATE OF WISCONSIN 


Mr. Latrp. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

My name is Melvin R. Laird and I represent the Seventh Con- 
gressional District of Wisconsin. 

Mr. Chairman and men nbers of the committee, there are two bills 
that I believe fall in the category of those bills you are considering 
and they are H. R. 4578 and H. R. 9680. I believe that the so-called 
self-help dairy stabilization bill is not before you for consider: ation at 
this committee meeting today. Is that correct, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Asernetuy. That is correct. I have a bill here which I do not 
think is on this subject. 

Mr. Lairp. It is not on the subject of price support levels and that 
is why I was limiting my testimony to the two bills, H. R. 4578 and 
H. R. 9680. 
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Mr. Avernerny. All right, Mr. Laird. 

Mr. Latrp. I believe that it is important that we give consideration 
to this legislation as we face the deadline which is approaching, 
April 1. 

I endorse the present price-support level and would prefer at least 
$3.50 if we get into a discussion of price. I think that everyone 
would always prefer a higher price per hundredweight for manu- 
facturing milk, and I believe that the present price-support level 
should be held until a permanent self-help dairy stabilization pro- 
gram can be passed by this Congress. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, during the past 9 years, the so-called surplus 
has ranged from as high as 8 ‘percent in 1953 to less than 1 percent in 
1951 of the total annual milk production in our country. 

Even though the surplus has been small, it has set up the floor and 
the ceiling on our price and this is particularly true of manufactured 
dairy products because all surplus milk finds its way back into inanu- 
factured products and it is dumped back into these products. 

We in Wisconsin are so dependent on those products, as you know. 
I think, Mr. Chairman, that the Commodity Credit Corporation has 
been required to purchase up to 55 percent of the total production in 
the United States, as high as 17 percent of the byproducts and as 
high as 17 percent of the c heese products and all of the surplus milk 
is dumped back into these products. 

We in Wisconsin must move 84 percent of our milk outside the 
borders of our State, and the effect of milk prices is great in our State. 
It has a tremendous effect on the whole economy, not only upon the 
dairy farmers, but also upon the businessmen and the entire economy 
of the State. 

While support prices have been reduced since 1954 and are about 
to be reduced further, dairy-farm costs have increased and the increase 
in the cost of production in 1957 compared to the 1947 and 1949 aver- 
age has been about 14 percent higher. Taxes, labor, machinery, and 
feed are all up, and the livestock prices are down. Further price- 
support reduction will aggravate the cost-price squeeze which the 
Wisconsin dairy farmer finds himself caught in at the present time. 

I believe certainly we must look forward to a new dairy program, a 
new permanent dairy program, or a so-called self-help type program. 
But I think until such a time, certainly if we can postpone the April 
1 cut, we will be doing a great service. 

I believe that one way is through the enactment of H. R. 4578 which 
places the emphasis on meeting this April 1 deadline not by a change 
in support prices, but by a change in computing the parity equivalent 
for manufactured milk. 

Mr. AnernetHoy. What will be the effect of that ? 

Mr. Larrp. Well, Mr. Chairman, the effect of that bill will be to set 
a low limit of $3.26 on manufactured milk. The parity equivalent for 
manufactured milk as now computed does not reflect fairly the ratio 
of milk prices to farm costs. 

It is based on the relationship of manufactured milk to the price of 
all milk sold at wholesale, which includes the price of class 1 fluid 
milk. 

During the base period of 1910-14 there was no such thing which to- 
day we know as and call class I milk. Milk used for fluid purposes in 
that base period from 1910 to 1914 was probably inferior to today’s 
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manufacturing milk in both quality and in the production standards 
of the facilities required in its handling. Grade A milk as it is ac- 
cepted in the fluid markets is a new commodity that had not entered 
the market in 1914. 

The kind of milk that was produced in the 1910 to 1914 period, and 
which was then sold for fluid purposes, is now used almost entirely 
for manufacturing and the market that is also invaded by er ade A 
producers is a dumping ground for their surplus produced, when the 
class I milk goes over the needs—over the so-called fluid needs. 

In many instances, the price of fluid milk is established by the so- 
called Federal orders or by State orders in a way that insures equitable 
income for the producers. 

At the same time, manufactured milk prices are currently supported 
under the present method of computing the parity equivalent for 
manufacturing milk and they continually decline in direct relation to 
the rising cost of fluid milk. 

Presently parity equivalent for manufacturing milk is being cal- 
culated by first computing the parity price of all milk sold at whole- 
sale. yy the relation is established between the average price 
received by farmers for all milk sold at wholesale, and the average 
f.o. b. plant price for milk sold for use in American cheese, evapor ated 
milk, and butter and milk byproducts. This relation is established for 
the period from July 1947 through July 1957. When the period ex- 
ceeds _ 10-year period which started in July 1946, they chop off the 
last yea They have taken off a year, July 1946 to July 1947. That 
year hoe been dropped and that is how this moving 10-year period 
operates. The last 10-year period started with 1946 but now the 10- 
year period being used is from 1947 to 1957. Now when the fluid-milk 
producers improve their price in relation to manufacturing milk 
prices, so that the margin is widened between the price of manu- 
factured milk and the price of all milk sold at wholesale, they reduce 
automatically the parity equivalent for m: nufacturing milk the next 
time such parity equivalent is computed by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

This reduction is most e: asily illustrated by an example in which the 
figures are chosen for simplicity rather than by current prices and 
volume. In the example I will give to the committee, we will assume 
that 100 pounds of milk is sold, with 50 pounds going into fluid use at 
$4 per hundredweight, and 50 pounds is sold for manufacturing pur- 
poses at $3 per hundredweight, and 100 percent of parity is $3.50 per 
hundredweight for all milk sold at wholesale. In such circumstances 
the par ity equivalent for manufacturing milk would be $3 over $3.50 
or 85 percent of parity for all milk sold at wholesale, and 100 percent 
of parity equivalent for manufacturing milk would be $3 per hundred- 
weight. 

Now we will assume that the fluid-milk price for the period is in- 
creased to $4.50. Such an increase would bring the average price of 
all milk sold at wholesale up to $3.75 if there is no change in utiliza- 
tion. If parity for all milk remains unchanged at $3.50 per hundred- 
weight, the parity equivalent for manufacturing milk would be low- 
ered as follows: 

—— the ratio of manufactured milk to all milk would be $3 over 
$3.75 or 80 percent. 
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Second, the parity equivalent for manufacturing milk would be re- 
duced from 85.7 to 80 percent of the parity for all milk sold at whole- 
sale. 

Third, a parity equivalent for manufacturing milk would be 80 
percent of $3.50 or only $2.80 instead of the $3 that existed before the 
increase in fluid- milk prices. 

I give you this example to point a to you the importance and the 
effect of this particular bill H. R. 4578 which establishes a 30- month 
base period and fixes the parity equivalent of manufactured milk 
at 55 percent. 

I think it is most important to fix that parity equivalent for manu- 
factured milk because in the past few years, the class 1 milk, the in- 
creases which have been granted by negotiation or through changes 
in the various formulas in the various Federal orders is not reflected 
by the prices received by Wisconsin farmers who are dependent to a 
large extent on the price of manufactured milk. 

I could go on at some length and I have other examples of how this 
actual parity equivalent factor enters into the marketing of all milk. 
I think it is most important that we fix a permanent parity equivalent 
because regardless of the support level that is established, if you have 
a changing parity equivalent at all times we will never know exactly 
what our situation is in those areas of the country that produce manu- 
factured milk. 

Mr. Asernetuy. If I may interrupt, Mr. Talle must go to another 
meeting and so I am going to ask permission that he be permitted to 
insert a statement in the record immediately concluding the state- 
ment of Mr. Laird. 

Mr. Tatie. Thank you. 

Mr. AnernetHy. You are very welcome. 

(The statement referred to is as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF Hon. Henry O. TALLE, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
STATE oF IOWA 


Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, I appreciate this opportunity to ap- 
pear before you to present a statement in behalf of the dairy farmers of the 
United States. Dairying is an important part of the economy of the Second 
District of Iowa, which I have the honor to represent in Congress. The farmers 
there are not seeking special treatment. They are always responsive to our 
country’s needs. They have clearly proved their willingness and ability to pro- 
duce both food and fiber. When called upon for extra effort to produce for a 
war economy, or for a peacetime era, our farmers have never failed us. They 
ask only a fair and reasonable price for their commodities. 

Unfortunately, we have not always repaid the farmers in kind. We have 
asked them for extra production in time of emergency and, too often, we have 
penalized them for that extra production, once the emergency has passed. In 
no field has this been more true than in the dairy industry. Dairy farmers 
have been diligent in making adjustments that had to be made as a result of 
the high production demanded of them a few years back. They are not getting 
too high prices for their products. They should continue to receive at least as 
rauch as they are getting now. The proposal to cut the minimum support price 
from 75 percent to 60 per cent would, if put into effect, be “pulling the rug from 
under their business.” Government should not do that. It is not right, it is 
not fair, it is not in keeping with American principles of fair play and justice. 

The dairy industry cannot stand a further cut in support prices at this time. 
It has been my sad experience to note that when we give authority to lower 
the minimum price support that may be paid, that figure often becomes the 
maximum. I believe that would happen in this instance, if we permitted the 
Secretary of Agriculture to lower the minimum price support to 60 percent. 
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I believe it is vital to hold the line on dairy prices at present levels of 75 to 90 
percent of parity. That is why I introduced my bill to prevent any lowering 
of price supports for dairy products at this time. I am confident that you, Mr. 
Chairman, and the members of your committee share with me the earnest desire 
to deal justly and fairly with our dairy farmers. I urge that this legislation 
be reported favorably for prompt action in the House. 

Mr. AperNetHy. Are there questions from members of the sub- 
committee ? 

Mr. Trewes. Mr. Chairman, I am going to ask a line of questioning 
in order to advise myself and for purposes of the record; with the per- 
mission of the Chairman, I would like subsequently to ask Mr. John- 
son these same questions. 

[ am concerned about this matter, Mr, Laird, not only from the 
standpoint of objectives as far as legislation is concerned, because 
[ think there probably would be almost unanimous agreement in the 
room concerning that, but I am worried about something that I think 
is of equal importance and that is the practical problem of passing 
legislation here in the House. 

From your statement I have the impression that you feel it is im- 
portant that there be new permanent legislation in the dairy field. 

Mr. Latrp. I certainly do. I think that is most important. I be- 
lieve that the 1949 dairy-support law is not adequate and I certainly 
feel that we should have new legislation. . 

Mr. Trewrs. Really all that is before us today, may be regarded as 
temporary stopgap or emergency legislation. 

Mr. Larrp. Emergency le gish: ation. I limited my testimony to these 
two bills because the chairman, in calling the hearings, has stated 
these would be the only type of legislation considered today. 

Mr, Trewrs. Now, do you think it likely, on the basis of your ex- 
perience in the Congress here, that emergency legislation can be 
passed for dairying alone; or is it likely that it is going to involve 
the claims of other commodities, that the y too have emergencies ? 

Mr. Larrp. Well, Mr. Tewes, I have not had the broad experience 
that some have had in Congress. I have been here a little over 5 
years. I would think that probably there would be other commodi- 
ties that would consider that they had emergencies too. 

Mr. Tewes. That is my appraisal, too, and I would like for you to 
give me your viewpoint on this: Aren’t we possibly heading toward 
a situation where, in view of the present climate in Congress with 
regard to agricultural legislation, that this so-called emergency legis- 
lation could become a major piece of agricultural legislation? If we 
succeed in passing this emergency legislation isn’t there some danger 
that our efforts to get permanent changes, would thereby be seriously 
jeopardized ¢ 

Do you think there is that risk ? 

Mr. Lair. I think that is possibly true. I want to make my posi- 
tion clear, and in my opening statement I tried to point out that the 
No. 1 priority as far as this session of Congress is concerned is per- 
manent legislation, and I think that this should be considered merely 
as stopgap legislation until that permanent legislation can be enacted. 

Now, if you are asking me, if you only had your choice between 
the one approach or the other, well, ‘certainly I would be for permanent 
legislation because I think that if you can only take one, I would be for 
a new self-help dairy stabilization bill. 
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But by my testimony today I do not want you to infer that I am 
giving the emergency legislation priority over a new broad dairy 
policy which wilt be in effect from one generation to the next genera- 
tion rather than have 6 months of stopgap legislation and if I con- 
veyed the other approach or other thought to you, I certainly did 
not mean to give you that thought. 

Mr. Asernetuy. I would like to say in that connection that as far 
as I am personally concerned I would just as soon take up the per- 
manent legislation as the stopgap legislation. 

However, I scheduled myself the hearings in this manner in an ef- 
fort to accommodate—and I hesitate to use these words—the loudest 
clamorer, which is price suport, and I think everyone will agree, 
at least most of us will, that 1 do not think it is possible for this Con- 
gress to pass and put into effect any of the bills that have been intro- 
duced which are programs of a permanent nature between now and 
the first day of hot which is only about 56 or 57 days from now, 
if my calculations are correct—they might not be so good, but we won’t 
them that up now. 

This subject seems to be the tremendous subject of the moment 
with the Members of Congress who are most closely associated with 
the dairy industry, and I have sought their advice and their counsel 
in setting up the hearings as to which inquiry we should pursue first. 

I would like to say for the record that the gentleman from Wis- 
consin, Mr. Tewes, who has just now addressed himself to what I 
regard as a very important discussion, has discussed the matter 
with me, and I think that his views are certainly very worthy of the 
consideration of the committee and the Congress, but I just do not 
see how we can possibly conclude self-help legislation by April 1. 

That was my reason for scheduling these bills for immediate con- 
sideration. 

Mr. Latrp. Well, I thank the chairman for giving consideration 
to these two bills that I have before this committee and I appreciate 
it very much. 

Mr. Asernetuy. Mr. Laird, may I ask you this question ? 

The dairy price support law carries language—and I do not know 
that these are the exact words, but somewhere near it—that the Secre- 
tary may support dairy products from 75 percent to 90 percent of 
parity and may fix the supports level at such level as may be necessary 
to get an adequate production. 

Do you believe that his order, if permitted to go into effect on the 
first day of April, would result in an inadequate production of dairy 
products? 

Mr. Lar. Well, Mr. Chairman, I think that first the 1949 law 
does not refer to production. It states that the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture shall support dairy products at from 75 to 90 percent of party in 
order to maintain an adequate supply. 

Now I believe that I cannot answer your question. I wish that I 
could, that there would not be an adequate supply after April 1, be- 
cause nothing could be better for the dairy industry as far as price is 
concerned, if we could eliminate the surplus. 

TI am confident that we will have an adequate supply. Asa matter 
of. fact, I believe that at the $3.02 level we will have greater produc- 
tion in my home State of Wisconsin and I believe perhaps we will 
increase production in the next year by about 1,200 million pounds. 
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Mr. Asernetuy. Well, may I ask you this question? Do you feel 
that the dairy farmer—and I have a lot of them incidentally—should 
make some contribution to a program which guarantees to him a 
minimum price, a fixed price for a fixed volume, with the contribution 
being in the nature of reduced production such as are required of 
wheat, corn, cotton, and so on and so forth, all of which have accepted 
controls and, incidentally, are receiving now even less support prices 
than dairy products ¢ 

Do you feel that the dairy industry should make a contribution 
comparable to that of these other products in order to secure a higher 
support price? 

Mr. Latrp. Well, Mr. Chairman, I would like to see the dairy 
farmer completely divorced from the Government support program. 
I do not want to go in the direction of more Government controls in 
the dairy industry. 

Mr. Anernetuy. They do not have any controls. 

Mr. Larrp. Well, the price level does have some effect on the dairy 
farmer and his future. 

I would like to see the dairy farmer get out from under government 
and be able to manage and operate his own program, finance his own 
program, and subject himself to the type of controls that are provided 
for in H. R. 10060. 

I would like to talk to that point, as to the type of controls that I 
believe dairy farmers will accept, if the chairman wil] permit. 

Mr. Asernetuy. Well, that gets into the self-help bill, does it not ? 

Mr. Latrp. Yes, it does. I do not believe that our dairy farmers 
today would vote for production controls at the price levels and at 
the same percentage support levels that wheat, cotton, corn, peanuts, 
and tobacco farmers are willing to accept. 

Mr. AperNetHy. Well, of course, they are accepting now not only 
controls, but they are accepting a lower support price with controls, 
wheat right now being supported at about 79 percent, cotton at 78, 
and corn at 77 percent. These are the approximate figures, I believe, 
and with controls. 

Now we have had this question back and forth in Congress for a 
number of years, speaking of controls, but the fact remains that the 
other commodities have accepted controls and are also accepting lower 
support prices. In consideration of the support price they receive, 
they have made a contribution by accepting a program which at 
least attempts to control production. 

On the other hand, our dairy farmers have a program which is 
supporting their commodity, their milk, at, I believe, about 83 per- 
cent of parity and the dairy farmer is not called on to do anything to 
receive it. 

Mr. Latrp. The manufactured milk, I believe, used a parity equiv- 
alent of 82.3, and you would find a support level of $3.25 is about 82 
percent of parity. 

Mr. AperneTHy. 82 percent of parity with unlimited production. 
I just do not see anything comparable between the two programs. 

Mr. Lairp. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Latrp. Mr. Chairman, first I would like to state that controls on 
milk would be on a pound basis because that is the unit that milk is 
measured in. Controls on the other products you are talking about 
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are on an acreage basis; and, when you get into a control program and 
put milk on the number of pounds of milk that are produced, because 
ra cannot put milk on an acreage basis as you can put these so-called 

asic commodities on an acreage basis, you really do not have the same 
en type of control between those various segments of agri- 
culture. 

Mr. Apernetuy. I realize it would be very difficult, and I am not so 
advocating. I want to make that perfectly clear. I realize it would 
be very difficult to provide a satisfactory control program for dairy 
products. 

I just don’t know whether it would be possible. Maybe it is, but I 
question it. 

On the other hand, it has been proposed on many occasions, and I 
think there is some merit to it, that these other commodities get a 
per-pound or per-bushel type of control. 

Now assuming that they did, do you think that same thing could or 
should be applied to dairy products ? 

Mr. Latrp. I do; and, as a matter of fact, the bill which I introduced, 
and you also introduced, Mr. Chairman, provides for that type of 
control. 

it provides that the dairy farmer will be paid through the dairy 
eabiietion board a high price on his base milk when we get into 
surplus periods, and a low price on any surplus production. 

Under the terms of that particular bill, I think you have to get your 
surplus milk down to where you will pay to the dairy farmer that 
produces surplus milk $1 or it may have to go below that figure on 
surplus milk, and I think that is the incentive to keep the farmer on 
that base production, and I think you have to go in that direction, and 
I believe dairy farmers will cooperate in that type of program pro- 
vided that they have some control over the operation of the program. 

They have some real question in their mind, as I talked to dairy 
farmers in my district, they have a real question in their minds as to 
whether they want to give the Government absolute authority over 
their farming operation. They would like to have a greater voice in 
it, and that is why I think the self-help dairy stabilization program is 
an answer to a bright future for the dairy industry. 

Mr. Asernetuy. Well, we appreciate your statement. I did not 
intend to bring in these other questions. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Tewrs. Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. Avernetuy. Mr. Tewes. 

Mr. Tewers. Before we get away from him, I would like to ask my 
question of Mr. Johnson, and I am asking the question for informa- 
tion so that I can appraise the position for my dairy farmers. 

Mr. Jounson. I think that if you listened to my statement, I said 
this is just a temporary measure. That is the way I introduced it, and 
not asa dairy program, That is one reason why I did not try to change 
the formula or go into anything like that, because it is just a tempo- 
rary measure and all I was trying to do was hold the line. 

Mr. Tewes. All right. Will you state for me and the record your 
opinion on whether emergency legislation for dairying alone can be 
passed in this session of Congress, or whether it will have to be 
wrapped up into a bundle with other commodities? 
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Mr. JoHnson. I cannot see any reason, if you put an overall farm 
bill through, why this particular measure I have introduced cannot 
be incorporated in it along with the self-help at the same time, because 
you want to remember that you are going to have a period when the 
farmers are going to have to vote on this; and if it is forced out, what 
is going to happen during that time if you sit back and let the price 
go down? 

Mr. Tewes. As I said in the beginning, there is no question, no dis- 
agreement between us on the objectives here. But the problem I would 
like to resolve from these hearings—so that I can make an intelligent 
appraisal of what we should do—is whether we can pass both emer- 
gency and permanent legislation. 

Mr. Jounson. Let me ask you a question, and you are probably 
closer to the administration than I, as a Democrat. Do you think 
there is any chance that the President will sign any bill with self-help ? 

Mr. Tewrs. My answer to that is “Yes, * otherwise I would not have 
promoted it. I introduced it because I think it can be passed. 

You still have not answered my question. Do you think we have to 
include other commodities in a package for emergency legislation ? 

Mr. Jounson. If there are other emergencies, I would be glad to 
include them in a package with this legislation, but I would not con- 
sider that as part of an overall farm bill. 

Mr. Tewes. That answers one question. 

Do you think putting all commodities together in the form of emer- 
gency legislation is going to be regarded by the average Congressman 
as major agricultural legisls tion? 

Mr. Jounson. You read something into my statement that I did not 
say. I did not say all farm commodities. I said if there were emer- 
gencies in other farm commodities. 

Mr. Tewes. I will accept that. 

Mr. Jounson. I would be glad to have my bill include the others. 

Mr. Trewers. Do you think Congress, taking these emergencies to- 
gether, is going to treat them as major agricultural legislation to the 
jeopardy of permanent legislation ? 

Mr. Jounson. I don’t think so. 

Mr. Tewes. That is the opinion I wanted from you. 

Mr. AsernetHuy. Thank you. 

Is Mrs. St. George here ? 

Mrs. Sr. Grorce. Mr. Chairman, I have no statement to make at 
this time. I will sit in on some of your hearings if it is agreeable to 
you, and I would like to submit a statement later. I have not one 
here now. 

Mr. AznerNetuy. We are delighted to have you here in the commit- 
tee room, Mrs. St. George, and you may have the privilege of submit- 
ting such statement as you desire. 

Mrs. St. Grorer. Thank you. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF Hon. KATHARINE St. GEORGE, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE oF NEw YorK 


Mr. Chairman, in coming before you today I wish to make it absolutely clear 
that I do not favor price supports of any description and that I feel that this 
philosophy has done nothing for American agriculture. 
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By the same token, I feel that if any branch of agriculture is to be supported 
by the Federal Government, then the same formula must apply to all segments 
of agriculture, especially to the dairy farmers, who in the latest order from the 
Department will take a great loss on April 1 if some stopgap legislation is not 
passed. 

To be specific, it has been estimated that after the order goes into effect the loss 
to individual producers in the New York milkshed will vary from about $120 per 
annum in the central Pennsylvania area to $335 in the Hudson Valley. This last 
area is partly in the district that I have the honor to represent. 

For this reason I have introduced H. R. 10025, similar to H. R. 9871, intro- 
duced by my colleague, Congressman Withrow, of Wisconsin. While this meas- 
ure is only temporary, it would prevent the hardships to the dairy farmers of the 
Northeast if the Secretary’s order is put into effect on April 1. To quote from 
the bill: 

“The price of whole milk, butterfat, and the products of such commodities, 
respectively, shall be supported at not less than 75 per centum nor more than 90 
per centum of the parity price therefor using a parity equivalent for manufactur- 
ing milk based on the thirty-month period July 1946 to December 1948, both in- 
clusive: Provided, That for the marketing year ending March 31, 1959, the price 
of milk for manufacturing purposes shall be supported at not less than $3.50 per 
hundredweight.” 

Mr. Chairman, our farmers, or at least a large majority of those for whom I 
speak, are not satisfied with the support-price program and the waste and 
extravagance it has engendered. Ina recent poll conducted by the Farm Journal, 


the farmers voted as follows: 
Percent 


Favor more Government help to farmers than now___------------_----_- 27 
I a  cecunctomebuanpeior ecgsanmhevensiittameasstte serial 12 
Eee COVerammene meln toa Howe 2 ee ee 2 11 
Government should get clear out of farming_________- Cael rs Met 20s ee ew me 50 


But between this point of view and desire, and simply letting the dairy in- 
dustry, alone, carry the burden of support, cutting prices is a far cry and one 
that they cannot submit to. 

You cannot support corn, wheat, and feed grains that the dairy farmer of 
the Northeast must purchase, and then tell him that he will receive practically no 
support at all. 

Mr. Chairman, I trust your committee will speedily enact legislation to take 
-are of this situation before April 1. 

And then, it would be my hope that this great committee will see fit to give 
farming and agriculture back to the farmer, by passing self-help legislation of 
some sort and putting an end to Government interference and meddling. This 
system has been in effect long enough to prove itself one way or another. It has 
not been a success and the time has come to try something different, more 
modern and progressive. 

Let this great basic segment of our economy, without which not one of us 
could exist, take the controls themselves and go forward on the road to 
prosperity. 


Mr. ABernetruy. Our next witness is Mr. Withrow. 


STATEMENT OF HON. GARDNER R. WITHROW, A REPRESENTATIVE 
IN CONGRESS FROM THE THIRD CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT OF 
THE STATE OF WISCONSIN 


Mr. Wirnrow. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
my name is Gardner R. Withrow, and I represent the Third Wisconsin 
District. 

As soon as I heard of Mr. Benson’s contemplated order, I put in 
H. oo 9871 which has for its purpose the nullifying of that order. 

I did it in this manner. The bill is somewhat similar to the bill 
that was introduced by Congressman Laird almost a year ago, and 
that is to change the formula to the extent that you would take the 
30-month period from July 1946 to December 1948. 
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I am reliably informed that the application of that formula rather 
than the formula that we are operating under at the present time 
would produce about $3.25 or $3.26 per hundredweight for manu- 
factured milk. 

We are going to have terrible repercussions in all of the dairy areas, 
and ps ticularly in Wisconsin if the order of Mr. Benson is permitted 
to go into effect. I do not think it is quite fair. 

| will admit that this is stopgap or emergency legislation, and Iam 
100 percent for permanent legislation, self- “help legislation. 

I have a telegram here that I believe explains the situation pretty 
well as it affects the people in my district and as it affects the dairy- 
man throughout the United States. 

I would like to read it. It is dated January 31: 

I am a large dairy farmer in Wisconsin also president of Falls Dairy Co., 
Jim Falls, Wis., where we receive milk direct from approximately 1,500 farmers 
as well as purchasing milk from small cooperative and private creameries. I am 
also executive vice president of Western Dairy Cooperative where we receive 
milk from 16 cooperative creameries and 1 private creamery representing ap- 
proximately 3,000 farmer producers. The drop in the support price will not hurt 
the creameries as the reduction in price will be passed on to the farmer. This 
drop in price, however, will be a very serious blow to the dairy farmer. It is 
beyond us to comprehend the justification for continually reducing the prices 
paid to farmers while nearly all other segments of our economy continue to raise 
prices. The labor costs are being increased yearly. In many cases these in- 
creases are automatic having been negotiated from 1 to 8 years ahead with the 
result that everything the farmer purchases is costing him more money. This 
price squeeze on one of the most importé int segments of our economy is not, 
in our opinion, justified. The lowering of price supports will not reduce the pro- 
duction but will increase it as these farmers must have a minimum cash income 
to pay their obligations. We request that you use every effort and means pos- 
sible to prevent the Secretary of Agriculture from reducing the support price 
April 1. In our opinion the least that can be done is to maintain the present 
support level. 

(Signed) Irvin GRUDEM. 

I think that that represents the repercussion that we can expect, and 
I do not want to see that come into being. 

Mr. Bass. I would like to ask a question. I don’t know whom you 
read from, but the statement that lowering parity price would not 
decrease production in milk because the farmers will maintain a 
level 

Mr. Witrnrow. Minimum. 

Mr. Bass. That is the general idea, I gather; does it follow that 
same thinking carried throughout the entire agricultural program, 
that if we reduce the price of a commodity, whether it is unlimited pro- 
duction or even where there is pr oduction control, that the farmer 
is going to try to increase his production to maintain the same level 
of income, and if there is no reduction, as in the dairying, then he is 
going to try to get more milk out of the cow, or get some extra milk, 
or get another cow ? 

Mr. Wirnrow. I think that isr ight. 

Mr. Bass. And that follows throughout the entire program ? 

Mr. Witnrow. That is right; it is more difficult to do it in dairying. 

Mr. Bass. W hat do you mean by that ? 

Mr. Wirnrow. It is more difficult to increase your dairy produe- 
tion than it is to increase the production of wheat or corn. You have 
modern methods that naturally produce more, but it is more difficult 
to build up herds so as to produce more milk. 
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Mr. Bass. Well, that is true, but if you have an average cow and you 
feed her a little more feed and give her a little more attention and 
follow better practice, you increase her milk production, do you not? 

Mr. Wirnrow. Well, yes, but I am not so sure—the way that they 
would probably do it would be get more cows. 

Mr. Bass. Well, that is true, “that is just like a farmer who puts on 
more fertilizer on his ¢ rop. 

Mr. Wrrnrow. That is it. 

Mr. Bass. And he gets more in corn or cotton or tobacco, and he 
gets an irrigation sy stem to increase his production. 

Now I am sure that you have made a study of the physical situ: ition 
with reference to surpluses and so forth that existed prior to this order 
as compared with the history of the surpluses on other orders. 

Do you feel, Mr. Withrow, and I want the record to show that I 
have an awfully high regard for Mr. Withrow—I consider him one 
of my good friends and an able Member of the House—do you believe 
that Secretary Benson was justified, based on facts and figures, in 
the industry, in handing down this order as compared with orders 
in the past? 

Mr. Wirnrow. I don’t believe—I am firmly convinced that he is 
not justified. 

Mr. Bass. In other words, according to what I know of the situation 
and according to what you know of the situation, based on surpluses 
and production and price levels at this time, would it be fair to say 
that this is almost an arbitrary decision ? 

Mr. Wrrnrow. Well, I would not quite go that far, but I think—— 

Mr. Bass. You would go almost that far ? 

Mr. Wirnrow. I don’t know, I think I would be justified to go 
almost 

Mr. Bass. Almost this far? 

Mr. Wirnrow. Well, I don’t think he was justified in doing it. 

Mr. Trewes. I would like to ask the same question that I asked the 
others, and that is, do you agree that we need permanent legislation ? 

Mr. Wrrnrow. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Tewes. I have no opinion on this; I am trying to acquire an 
opinion. 

Are we jeopardizing the chances for such permanent legislation by 
considering this emergency legislation which would involve all com- 
modities? Would you have an opinion on that? 

Mr. Wrrurow. | don’t think you would jeopardize permanent legis- 
lation. As the chairman has said, I do not think there is a possibility 
of getting that legislation through the Congress and enacted into law 
prior to April 1, and if there are any other emergency cases, why, I 
certainly would support them. 

Mr. Tewes. In other words, you think it is possible to enact this 
legislation plus permanent legislation in this Congress ? 

‘Mr. Wirnrow. I would hope SO, yes. 

Mr. Jounson. May I ask a question, one question ? 

In listening to Mr. Tewes’ statement, I believe he is worrying about 
considering this legislation coming along, you would simply rather 
put it to one side and just concentrate on self-help legislation ? 

Mr. Tewes. I have not made up my mind. I am tr ying to find out. 
I want the self-help legislation because I think the perm: inent answer 
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to dairying is what we need, and I would not want to jeopardize its 
changes. 

I am a Congressman from a dairy State and I am asking ques- 
tions to help me decide whether this program will jeopardize perma- 
nent legislation. 

I think our dairy farmers would be unhappy to come out of this 
Congress with an extension of the program and nothing new. 

Mr. Jounson. May I ask this question ? 

Mr. Withrow, do you think it is possible for this Congress to pass 
self-help legislation and for the Secretary to set up the machinery and 
so forth to put it into effect between now and April 1? 

Mr. WirHrow. No—on self-help ? 

Mr. Apernetuy. Yes. 

Mr. Wirnrow. No. I do agree with the statement you made, Mr. 
Abernethy. 

Mr. Asernetuy. I personally do not think so, but I wanted your 
opinion on it. All right. 

Mr. Witurow. Thank you ever so much. 

Mr. AnernetHy. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Anfuso, member of the committee, wishes to make a statement 
at this time. 


STATEMENT OF HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE EIGHTH CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT OF THE 
STATE OF NEW YORK 


Mr. Anruso. Mr. Chairman, recently I had occasion to make a tour 
of farms throughout the State of New York. 

I found that the farmers were very much in distress. As a matter 
of fact, the information I received was that some 3,000 dairy farmers 
were obliged to close up or go into a different kind of farming in order 
to stay alive. 

The farmers in New York State, in whom I am vitally interested, 
will be affected by the drop of approximately 25 cents per hundred 
pounds on milk on April 1, 1958, if Secretary Benson’s order is al- 
lowed to stand. 

This, in my opinion, and it is an opinion which is shared by the 
farmers in New York, will reduce their purchasing power and will 
further unemployment which is rather extensive at this time, as well 
as cause other distress. 

It is my view that as long as dairy feed is coming into New York, 
we must offer some sort of protection in the problems of these dairy 
farmers, and I am in favor of the bills before you offering the dairy 
farmers throughout the county that protection, such as the bills of 
my colleagues, Mr. Johnson among them, and other bills. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Asernetuy. Thank you very much. Our next witness is Con- 
gressman Bentley. 
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STATEMENT OF HON. ALVIN M. BENTLEY, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE EIGHTH CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT OF THE 
STATE OF MICHIGAN 


Mr. Bentiey. Mr. Chairman, I have a brief statement. As brief 
as it is, I will not read it. I would ask permission to submit it and 
certain additional material for the record, if that is agreeable. 

Mr. Agernetuy. Without objection, so ordered. 

(The material referred to is as follows :) 


STATEMENT OF Hon. ALVIN M. BENTLEY, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
STATE OF MICHIGAN 


Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the opportunity of appearing before your committee 
today in opposition to the recently announced intention of the Department of 
Agriculture to reduce price-support levels on dairy products to 75 percent of 
parity beginning next April 1 and also to lower the minimum support level to 60 
percent of parity. I desire to announce my support for legislation which would 
prevent such steps at this time and which would also calculate a parity equivalent 
for manufacturing milk as represented by the period July 1946-December 1948 
when free market price relationships last existed. It is my sincere belief that, 
until a producer-financed self-help program for dairy products is established, 
price supports for dairy products must be maintained at not less than the present 
levels. 

I have received a very substantial number of communications from individual 
dairy farmers in my congressional district protesting any lowering of the present 
support levels. This is not surprising since it is realized that approximately 55 
percent of current Michigan farm income is represented by dairy production. 
At this time I would like to introduce into the record certain communications 
which I have received in this respect. They are: (1) letter from Glenn Lake, 
president of the Michigan Milk Producers Association, dated December 23, 1957 ; 
(2) letter to Mr. Lake in reply, dated January 6, 1958; (3) letter from G. 8S. 
McIntyre, director of the Michigan Department of Agriculture to Secretary 
Benson dated January 17, 1958; (4) letter from W. J. Brake, master of the 
Michigan State Grange, dated January 25, 1958. The one major farm organiza- 
tion which has apparently come out in support of Secretary Benson’s proposed 
action has been the National Farm Bureau. To keep the record straight, I am 
therefore enclosing a statement by Ward G. Hodge, president of the Michigan 
Farm Bureau, which is taken from the Michigan Farm News issue of January 
1, 1958. 

To show that all members of the farm bureau are not, however, in accord with 
Mr. Hodge’s thinking, I request, Mr. Chairman, this time to read a letter, dated 
January 26, 1958, and sent to me by one of my constituents, Mr. George EF. 
Pardonnet, Route 1, Corunna, Mich. What makes this letter of particular 
interest is the fact that Mr. Pardonnet happens to be chairman of the Michigan 
Farm Bureau Dairy Committee, 

“JANUARY 26, 1958. 
“Hon. ALVIN M. BENTLEY, 
“Congressman, Highth District, Michigan, 
“House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

“Deak Mr. BENTLEY: I was very pleased to read in your news letter that you 
were supporting the self-help program and a revision of the parity formula. I 
believe the only farm organizations to buck you on this will be the National Farm 
Bureau and the Michigan Farm Bureau. All other farm organizations seem to 
be in favor of the stand you take. 

“IT was chairman of the Michigan Farm Bureau Dairy Committee this past year, 
and so was at the Midwest meeting of the Farm Bureau Dairy Committee, at 
Madison, Wis., at which time the dairy committees of the 9 Midwest States 
voted in favor of continuing the present supports on dairy products at 83 percent 
until another program could be passed. Also, the group voted in favor of the 
self-help plan for dairymen. 

“We did this in spite of the fact that Mr. Shuman appealed to us with his best 
oratory to go along with Benson and that the dairy farmers’ problem could be 
solved merely by gradually lowering supports. Also, the National Farm Bureau 
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sent Mr. Hurst, who spent an hour telling us the self-help bill would not work. 
Many of his statements were mere assumptions and had no basis in fact. 

“The last I knew, Michigan Farm Bureau did not have a definite stand on the 
issue. They are divided, but will probably go along with Mr. Shuman. I don’t 
think the rank and file of the members agree with this stand, but the leaders 
have been called in to So many meetings and lectured to so much that they think 
it is their own idea now. 

“It seems to me that if we are going to preserve the family dairy farm we 
must have a program to protect it, preferably one run by farmers themselves. 

“If prices are lowered enough to eliminate surpluses, a farmer must either 
quit or enlarge his operation in the hope of more efficiency. This only results 
in more surpluses, more farmers in debt and more bankrupt farmers. If this 
trend continues the end may well be large corporation farming. The freedom 
which farmers have sacrificed to preserve will not be enjoyed by them as farming 
will be in the hands of large corporations, or possibly collective farmers. 

“T am sure the dairymen of Michigan and the independent farmers of America 
can be ever grateful if given an opportunity to solve their own problems. 

“Would it be possible for me to obtain a copy of the self-help bill for dairy 
farmers? 

“Sincerely yours, 
“(Signed) GrorGE PARDONNET.” 


Mr. Chairman, I have almost invariably been a supporter of the administra- 
tion farm program and, in general, hope to continue in this respect. This has 
been primarily for want of any program that appeared to me to be an improve- 
ment over what Secretary Benson was proposing. I understand, however, that 
legislation providing for a “self-help dairy program” has been introduced in 
Congress and will presumably be considered by this committee at a later date. 
In my opinion, this program offers a real answer to the problem presently be- 
ing faced by our dairy farmers. I believe that this program should be given 
every chance to operate on its merits and until it has had a fair chance to 
operate I would not want to see any action taken which would materially reduce 
the income of the dairy farmers of this country. I certainly wish to commend 
our dairy farmers and their representative organizations for taking the initia- 
tive of offering a program which will result in a minimum of Government in- 
terference and control in dairying and will permit the dairy farmers themselves 
to work out their own problems in a manner best calculated to meet their own 
interests and the interests of the country at large. I would commend such an 
approach to other commodity branches of our Nation’s agriculture. 





SUPPLEMENT TO THE TESTIMONY OF REPRESENTATIVE ALVIN M. BENTLEY BEFORE 
THE HOUSE AGRICULTURE DAIRY SUBCOMMITTE! 


With respect to a statement in Mr. George Pardonnet’s letter, I have been 
asked to include in my testimony the following telegram from Mr. Dan E. Reed 
of the Michigan Farm Bureau: 


“Hon. Atvin M. BENTLEY, 
“House Office Building, Washington, D.C.: 

“Understand press has quoted you as saying that dairy committees of 9 Mid- 
west State farm bureaus voted recently in favor of freezing dairy supports at 
the present level. At the recent Madison meeting, only 1 State voted for a 
freeze, 1 did not vote and 7 voted against freezing. Hope you will take neces- 
sary steps to correct this misquote. 

“MICHIGAN FarM BUREAU, 
“DAN REED.” 





MICHIGAN MILK Propucers’ ASSOCIATION, 
Detroit, Mich., December 23, 1957. 
Hon. Arvin M. BENTLEY, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR Mr. BENTLEY: We know that you are deeply interested in the welfare 
of the dairy farmers of Michigan and this important industry that contributes 
so much toward a strong economy for the State. We, therefore, take this op- 
portunity to express our views and opposition on the recent action by the Secre- 
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tary of Agriculture in reducing the price-support levels of milk and dairy 
products. 

We seriously question the stated reasoning for such action. There is nothing 
in the record to prove that such a reduction will reduce production or increase 
consumption. In fact, producers more than likely will increase production 
to maintain their level of income and history indicates that other groups in 
the industry will quickly take up the slight reduction that might be in store for 
the consumer on the finished product. Moreover, there is no indication that 
the consumer would buy additional quantities of dairy products if this slight 
reduction was completely passed on to them. Prices received by dairy farmers 
are substantially less than they were in 1952; at the same time the consumer 
is paying more now for dairy products than 5 years ago. 

The plight of the dairy farmer is serious. He is constantly faced with in- 
creased costs of production and being forced to produce more and more to pro- 
tect his present investment and meet the current demands of the technological 
changes. 

The following resolution, passed unanimously by the delegates of this associ- 
ation representing 16,000 Michigan dairy farmers, clearly states our position. 

“Price support.—The problem of inadequate income faced by Michigan dairy- 
men is in a large measure a national problem and is being experienced by 
farmers throughout the Nation. Local action alone cannot bring about a satis- 
factory, long-term solution. 

“The basically unhealthy situation of rising costs without proportionate in- 
creases in returns for products sold is causing severe hardship for many dairy 
farmers. Ultimately, this situation will endanger not only the economy of the 
entire Nation, but the health and welfare of its citizens as well. 

“Raising of the support level of dairy products would be of immediate help 
to all dairy farmers. An increase in the support price for milk would benefit 
dairy farmers selling to fluid markets regulated by Federal orders by raising 
the basic formula. We urgently request the Secretary of Agriculture to raise 
the support levels on dairy products to the maximum allowed under the law.” 

We doubt that this action will accomplish any purpose other than to reduce 
the already too low income of dairy farmers. This action might possibly save 
the Government $15 million, but will cost the dairy farmers of the Nation over 
$300 million. 

We, therefore, strongly oppose the action taken in reducing dairy support 
levels. We would like to discuss our views on this matter with you in the near 
future. 

Very truly yours, 
GLENN LAKE, President. 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOwuSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., January 6, 1958. 
Mr. GLENN LAKE, 
President, Michigan Milk Producers’ Association, 
Detroit, Mich. 


Dear Mr. LAKE: Thank you for your letter of December 23 regarding the re- 
cently announced decision by the Secretary of Agriculture to support dairy 
prices at 75 percent of parity effective April 1. 

According to information furnished me by the Department of Agriculture, 
the national average number of cows has declined from 22,024,000 to 20,927,000 
between 1949 and 1956. During that same period, however, the national milk 
production has increased from 116 million pounds in 1949 to 126 million pounds 
in 1956. The 1957 figure is estimated to be about 127 million pounds. It is also 
estimated that, through 1957, the Commodity Credit Corporation will be forced 
to purchase some 6 million pounds of milk equivalent as roughly 5 percent of the 
entire national production. 

In 1956 when support levels were at $3.25 per hundredweight for manufac- 
turing milk (as in 1957) the Government acquired more than 197 million pounds 
of cheese and 798 million pounds of nonfat dry milk solids. During that same 
year when support levels were at 58.6 cents per pound for butter, CCC acquisition 
totaled more than 154 million pounds of butter. These support prices compared, 
respectively, with $3.30 per hundredweight and 58.8 cents per pound as to average 
price received. 
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From 1950 through 1957, the net annual realized costs of the stabilization pro- 
grams for dairy products have risen from $35 million to $378.5 million. The total 
costs of the dairy support program during these 8 years has been in excess of 
$1,780 million. 

If supports on manufacturing milk were lowered from 83 to 75 percent of 


parity, it is anticipated that support prices would fall from $3.25 to $3 per 
hundredweight. The comparable support price drop on butterfat would be from 
58.6 cents to 55.5 cents. 

I understand that consideration is being given to a “self-help” type of pro- 
gram for the dairy industry. This being the case, I should regret to see any 
Government action which might adversely affect dairy producers’ income until 
this program has been implemented and given a fair trial. We must recognize, 
however, that in comparison with other farm commodities under Government 
support programs, dairy products are unique in that they have been supported 
even in the absence of production controls. 

It is also recognized that, even though support prices have remained un- 
changed over the past 2 years, condensing prices have fluctuated rather widely. 
This naturally brings up the question as to how much producer prices for fluid 
milk are affected by Government support levels. 

In the past I have supported a return of dairy support prices to 90 percent of 
parity or at least 85 percent. I am prepared to do so again but only as a tem- 
porary measure of an emergency nature. I am sure you will agree with me that 
this entire problem of farm production, of which dairying is such an important 
element in Michigan and in my congressional district, cannot be solved by arti- 
ficial high price props which tend to encourage production in excess of consumer 
demands. 

I have discussed this question with representatives of the Department of 
Agriculture and expect to continue my talks with them and with my congressional 
colleagues who are similarly affected. I will also welcome the opportunity to 
meet with representatives of the Michigan Milk Producers’ Association on this 
important matter. 

With best personal wishes, I remain, 

Sincerely yours, 
ALVIN M. BENTLEY, Member of Congress. 


STATE OF MICHIGAN, 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Lansing, January 17, 1958. 
Hon. Ezra T. BENSON, 
Secretary of Agriculture, 
United States Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR Mr. SEcRETARY: The members of the Michigan Commission of Agricul- 
ture are very concerned regarding your announced intention of lowering the 
price supports for manufactured dairy products from 85 percent of parity to 
75 percent of parity as of April 1, 1958. 

Dairying is the largest single source of income to Michigan farmers. Dairy 
products accounted for 28.2 percent of the $698,833,000 received by Michigan 
farmers in 1956 or approximately $197 million. 

The members of the Commission of Agriculture have directed me to write you 
and state that they vigorously oppose the proposed reduction of dairy price 
supports. 

Any action which will lower the income received by dairy farmers in Michigan 
will have a very serious effect on the total agricultural economy and also will 
have an adverse effect on the total economy of the State and Nation. 

A reduction in income of dairy farmers at the present time is particularly 
untimely in face of rising costs for dairy farm operations, such as bulk milk 
coolers, pipeline milkers, machinery, labor, seed, fertilizers, gasoline, et cetera. 

The members of the Commission of Agriculture earnestly request that you re- 
consider your decision in this matter. I am sure that many dairy farmers in 
Michigan agree with the commission members in this regard. 

Very truly yours, 
G. S. McIntyre, Director. 
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MICHIGAN STATE GRANGE, 
Lansing, Mich., January 25, 1958. 
Congressman ALVIN M. BENTLEY, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

DeaR Mr. BENTLEY: I was pleased to note from your recent bulletin that you 
are pledged to support the self-help dairy program. I believe that the Abernethy 
bill No. 10048 contains the language agreed upon by the Grange and the National 
Milk Producers. I am also informed that the bill introduced by Representative 
Knox and Representative Tewes are almost duplicates of No. 10043. The bill 
introduced by Representative Laird, No. 10060, duplicates the language of the 
others, with this exception: The Laird bill would require individual farmer 
vote on the referendum, and the others would permit the vote of a cooperative 
association as a block. May I say that farmers do not want to become wards 
of the Government, nor do we feel that the Government can ever be taken com- 
pletely out of agriculture. For that matter Government and legislation have a 
most important part in wage-hours, collective bargaining, fair trade tariff, et 
cetera, and to the same extent should protect agriculture. As rapidly as possible 
we should turn to the so-called “self-help” programs, recognizing that a certain 
amount of government will be needed in the administration of any of these 
plans. 

We do have more farmers than are needed to produce the food and fiber needed 
today, and there should be a voluntary and gradual assimilation of these farm- 
ers who want to quit farming, into other lines of work. However with the 
3.8 millions of unemployed, and the nearly 4 million who are not fully employed, 
farmers who leave the farms have a tremendous amount of competition in 
finding jobs. It rather seems inadvisable to add to the unemployment situation 
at this time, by an agricultural program “designed to eliminate the under- 
capitalized, or inefficient farmer. This is exactly what, in my opinion, will 
happen if support prices are to be allowed full flexibility, as proposed in Secre- 
tary Benson’s program. 

It would seem to me that the Rural Development Program, wlierein training 
and opportunity are combined, and the transition from farmer to nonfarmer, 
or from factory laborer to farmer is voluntary, affords much long-range possi- 
bility. However, even this could prove a disadvantage in times of unemploy- 
ment. 

My attention was called to a recent editorial in Life magazine, in which the 
inference was plain that farmers were holding back the United States in the 
space program, by insisting on funds for a farm program. Unfair as this type 
of editorial may be, it will influence a great many people. Without doubt you 
and other Congressmen who are sincerely friends of agriculture, will be under 
more and more pressures to abandon any and all farm programs, This should 
not be done, but more and more reliance should be given to programs which 
require a minimum of Government assistance and supervision. 

Cordially, 
W. J. BRAKE, 
Vaster, Michigan State Grange. 


{From Michigan Farm News, January 1, 1958] 
SECRETARY BENSON ANNOUNCES LOWER DAIRY PRICE SUPPORTS 
(By Ward G. Hodge, president of Michigan Farm Bureau) 


Secretary of Agriculture, Ezra Taft Benson, announced December 18 that dairy 
price supports for the marketing year which begins April 1, 1958 will be at levels 
which reflect 75 percent of the parity price of manufacturing milk and butterfat 
at the beginning of the marketing year. 

In making this announcement Secretary Benson reflects the mandate of Con- 
gress which says: 

“The Secretary is authorized and directed to make available price support 
to producers for * * * milk, butterfat and the producers of milk and butter 
as follows: 

“The price of whole milk, butterfat and products of such commodities, re- 
spectively, shall be supported at such levels not in excess of 90 percent and no 
less than 75 percent of the parity price, therefore, as the Secretary determines 
necessary in order to assure adequate supply.” 
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Secretary Benson pointed out that dairy production continues to outrun the 
effective markets at current price levels. 

The problem is complex and difficult and every effort must be made to secure 
a sound solution that offers a successful future for farmers free from the whims 
of Congress. The American Farm Bureau is promoting district dairy meetings 
throughout the United States in an effort to find an answer to the problem. The 
first meeting is to be held January 6 and 7 in Madison, Wis. 

Members of the Michigan State Dairy Committee will participate in this meet- 
ing. Every effort will be made to evaluate the present dairy situation and 
various alternate programs that may be proposed. 

Those attending from Michigan will include these Farm Bureau people: Clare 
Loew, Byron Center, Allegan county; Dean Pridgeon, Montgomery, Branch 
county; Elton Smith, Caledonia, Kent; Thomas Hahn, Rodney, Mecosta; Gene 
Roberts, Lake City, Missaukee; Walter Frahm, Frankenmuth, Saginaw; Ward 
G. Hodge, Snover, Sanilac; George Pardonnet, Corunna, Shiawassee; Harold 
Blaylock, Vassar, Tuscola County. 

The first 8 months of this marketing year, Commodity Credit Corporation 
purchases of dairy products for price support were about 800 million pounds, in 
milk equivalent, above the same period a year ago. This is an increase of 20 
percent. 

It is estimated now that CCC will be forced to buy about 6 billion pounds of 
milk equivalent for this year. This will be about 5 percent of all milk production, 
as compared with 4 percent last year. 

Up to mid-December in the current marketing year, CCC has been required to 
buy more butter and cheese than it did during the same period last year, and 
purchases of nonfat dry milk have fallen off only slightly. 

There are record supplies of feed grains this year, and prices are lower. The 
feed situation could be a stimulus for continued or expanded milk production in 
the period ahead. All indications are that we will surely have the adequate 
supply Congress has set as a goal in the controlling legislation. 

Considering first the law and second the production situation, the Secretary 
had no choice. 

I think we can agree that the basic problem is that our production is in excess 
of consumption. For the proper adjustment to be made, it is necessary that this 
price reduction be passed on to consumers. 

If this is not done, farm organizations should do everything possible to bargain 
for a price equal to that received before the reduction. 

Mr. Bentiey. I would like to itemize, though, the additional ma- 
terial that I am submitting here. 

IT have a letter from the president of the Michigan Milk Producers 
Association and a copy of my reply. 

I have a letter from the director of the Michigan Depart tment of 
Agriculture, and a letter from the master of the Michigan State 
Grange, all in support of legislation which the subcommittee is now 
consideri ing. 

Also I have a statement from the president of the Michigan Farm 
Bureau in which no position is taken. 

I have one more enclosure, Mr. Chairman, and it is not very long, 
but to show the thinking of some members of the farm bureau, and as 
long as I am submitting a statement by the president, I would like to 
read the fifth enclosure which actu: lly forms a part of my statement, a 
letter from one of my constituents, and which I think it might be of 
interest to this subcommittee. 

The letter is dated January 26, 1958, and reads: 

I was very pleased to read in your news letter that you were supporting the 
self-help program and a revision of the parity formula. I believe the only farm 
organizations to buck you on this will be the National Farm Bureau and the 


Michigan Farm Bureau. All other farm organizations seem to be in favor of the 
stand you take. 
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And here is the interesting part: 


I was chairman of the Michigan Farm Bureau Dairy Committee this past 
year, and so was at the Midwest meeting of the farm bureau dairy committee at 
Madison, Wis., at which time the dairy committees of the nine Midwest States 
voted in favor of continuing the present supports on dairy products at 83 percent 
until another program could be passed. Also, the group voted in favor of the 
self-help plan for dairymen. 

We did this in spite of the fact that Mr. Shuman appealed to us with his best 
oratory to go along with Benson and that the dairy farmers’ problem could be 
solved merely by gradually lowering supports. Also, the National Farm Bureau 
sent Mr. Hurst, who spent an hour telling us the self-help bill would not work. 
Many of his statements were mere assumptions and had no basis in fact. 

The last I knew, Michigan Farm Bureau did not have a definite stand on the 
issue. They are divided, but will probably go along with Mr. Shuman. I don’t 
think the rank and file of the members agree with this stand, but the leaders 
have been called in to so many meetings and lectured to so much that they 
think it is their own idea now. 

Mr. Bass. Who made that statement ? 

Mr. Bentiery. This is the chairman of the dairy committee of the 
Michigan Farm Bureau. 

It seems to me that if we are going to preserve the family dairy farm we must 
have a program to protect it, preferably one run by the farmers themselves. 

If prices are lowered enough to eliminate surpluses, a farmer must either 
quit or enlarge his operation in the hope of more efficiency. This only results 
in more surpluses, more farmers in debt and more bankrupt farmers. If this 
trend continues the end may well be large corporation farming. The freedom 
which farmers have sacrificed to preserve will not be enjoyed by them as farm- 
ing will be in the hands of large corporations, or possibly collective farmers. 

I am sure the dairymen of Michigan and the independent farmers of America 
can be ever grateful if given an opportunity to solve their own problems, 

I thought, Mr. Chairman, that brief letter from a prominent member 
of the Michigan Farm Bureau would be of interest to the subecommit- 
tee at this time. 

I have submitted the rest of my prepared statement for the record. 

Mr. Apernetuy. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. Bass. I think that that was an outstanding letter, Mr. Bentley, 
and I am glad you brought it to our attention. 

One question which I do not know whether you can answer or not, 
but I wish you would find out for me if this fellow is still paying 
dues in the Farm Bureau Federation. 

Mr. Ben iey. I imagine that if he wishes to enjoy Blue Cross in- 
surance, he probably still is. 

Mr. Anernetuy. Any questions? 

Mr. Tewes. You said you favored permanent legislation. You 
heard my earlier questions and the problem that disturbs me. Do 
you think permanent legislation, if that is your first objective, would 
be jeopardized any way “by virtue of this emergency legislation ? 

Mr. Benrtry. No, I do not think it will be jeopardized. 

As the chairman of the committee correctly pointed out, it will 
be almost impossible to get the self-help program adopted and the 
machinery set up to operate in time by the Ist of April. 

I believe the chairman is right in calling for hearings on this 
emergency legislation, and then ‘allowing the committee and subcom- 
mittee to carefully study this self- help program which, as I under- 
stand it, is supported by the vast majority of dairy farmers of the 
country. 


3 
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I think that procedure is correct, and I do not think that permanent 
legislation would be jeopardized by continuation of present price 
support levels. 

Mr. Tewes. Do you think that both could be passed? 

Mr. Bentey. No, sir, I did not say that. I said I think the emer- 
gency legislation that you would hope to get into effect before the 

Jepartment’s announced action on April 1 is a good idea to take up 
at this time. 

As to whether or not the permanent self-help program could be 
adopted in the balance of the session is another matter, but I certainly 
do not think it would be jeopardized at this time because I think it 
would be impossible to get the self-help program into operation, even 
if passed, in the next sixty-odd days. 

Mr. Anerneruy. I think it should be pointed out that we are con- 
fronted with this situation. 

In the last Congress the Department of Agriculture very effec- 
tively—well, I will say very firmly opposed the enactment of self- 
help legislation and my understanding is it has not changed its views. 

On the other hand, the Department does not completely oppose a 
price-support program. 

So I think it would be very unfortunate, from the standpoint of the 
dairy industry, if we let the price-support issue go by the board right 
now when we know that the Department does favor some form of 
price support, or we think it does, we are not absolutely sure. The 
record seems to indicate that it does favor price supports for dairy- 
ing, and with that situation I just felt like it was the appropriate 
thing to take up the price support bills. 

I assure anyone in this room who is interested in self-help legisla- 
tion that we will have hearings this year and sometime soon—what 
will become of it, I do not know. Iam not going to hazard any guess 
on that, but with the position of the Department being what it is, I 
think I have an idea. 

Mr. Tewes. I do not have any disagreement 

Mr, Aspernetuy. I know that. 

Mr. Trewes. But I would like to ask you, do you think the passage 
of this legislation would worsen the climate for passing permanent 
self-help legislation ? 

Mr. Apnernetuy. I do not think it would impair the possibility of 
passing self-help legislation in the slightest. 

However, I want to say another reason for calling these hearings 
first is because of the strong demand of the dairy section. So, it is for 
that reason I set it down. 

Now, to emphasize, I do not personally think that it would affect 
self-help legislation. I really do not. 

Mr. Bass. You made the statement, I believe, that the Department 
was on record as opposing the self-help legislation. 

Mr. Anernetuy. It is very firmly on the record to that effect. 

Mr. Bass. Well, I believe that it is the history of the Congress, at 
least in the past two sessions, or past two Congresses, at least since I 
have been here, that it is almost impossible to get any agricultural bill 
through the Congress that the Secretary of Agriculture is opposed to, 
and get it signed. 

Mr. Anernetny. I think the record reflects that situation, yes. 
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Mr. Brentiey. May I comment very briefly on Mr. Tewes’ state- 
ment ? 

Mr. Asernetny. I think that Mr. Tewes, by raising the question is 
making a valuable contribution. 

Mr. Bentiey. If I could make just one brief statement. 

I think, Mr, Tewes, the fact that the dairy industry has in sight a 
permanent program may influence or persuade a substantial number 
of people to go along with the continuation of the present support 
program on an emergency basis for another year, and if such perma- 
nent program were not in sight, it might be difficult to get support 
for the continuation of the present support levels. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. AsernetHy. Thank you very much. 

Our next witness is Mr. Brown of Missouri. 


STATEMENT OF HON. CHARLES H. BROWN, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE SEVENTH CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT OF 
THE STATE OF MISSOURI 


Mr. Brown. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. I appreciate 
this opportunity. 

I have a prepared statement which I will give to the Clerk, and if 
I could just comment on the highlights of it briefly—— 

Mr. Anernetruy. The gentleman’s statement will be incorporated in 
the record in entirety. 

Mr. Brown. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, 

(The statement referred to is as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF Hon. CHARLES H. BROWN, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF MISSOURI 


I urge you to act, and act in time, to prevent a further lowering of basic 
price levels on milk because (1) it will throw just one more monkey wrench in 
the wheels of the national economy at a time when the wheels are already slowing 
down; (2) itis a cruel and unjustified blow to a segment of our economy that has 
been lagging behind the prosperity parade for too many years, already; and (3) 
it will not solve problems that its advocates contend it will solve. 

Now, first, the national! interest is at stake here. 

In my opinion, one of the very basic roots of the current decline in the general 
economic picture is the uncertainty, insecurity, and loss of purchasing power in 
rural America. 

The farmers are not buying. Most of them are short of cash; and others are 
so fearful that a bad situation may get even worse that they are squeezing every 
extra penny they can get hold of. 

This past fall, we held farm meetings in 15 counties of our area, listening 
to big farmers, medium-sized farmers, and small farmers—all types of farmers— 
discuss their problems on a constructive, nonpolitical basis. More than 2,000 
farm families were represented. By actual count, only 6% of 1 percent had 
bought a new car or pickup in 1957. Between 1948 and 1954, county registra- 
tions show that 10 to 12 percent of our farmers—some 200 or more of every 
2,000—were new car customers each year. Now, in this survey of a cross-section 
of the farm population in southwest Missouri, it’s 6 out of 2,000; and the per- 
centages were roughly the same on washing machines, refrigerators, and freezers. 

I wonder if the manufacturers realize how many sales they’re missing these 
days in the rural areas of America. Five million farmers—disillusioned, dis- 
couraged, beleaguered, bewildered, and many of them broke—are not buying any- 
thing but the barest essentials. They have lost confidence in their economic fu- 
ture, and for good reason. 

It’s a fundamental imbalance in the economy that grows worse instead of 
better. 
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For a long time now, farmers have seen their prices, their wages, and their 
capital returns go down while most other prices, wages, and capital returns have 
gone up. 

I have here a report compiled by the staff of the Small Business Committee, 
showing investment returns to manufacturers since 1948. Last year, manufac- 
turers earned 10.5 percent interest on investment, before Federal income taxes. 
In 1956, it was 12.6 percent, 1955, 13.5 percent. 

Among the 50 largest manufacturers, here’s one company that made 43.4 per- 
cent interest on investment, another that earned 38.9 percent; another 38 per- 
cent. The average was 23-25 percent. 

As a whole, industrial manufacturers had an outstanding year in 1957; and the 
people who work for them, executives and wage earners generally, shared in 
those earnings. Average industrial wages are now over $2 an hour. Now, that’s 
prosperity ; and I think prosperity is wonderful. American industry is efficient. 
They can build the best automobiles, refrigerators, appliances, etc. of anybody 
in the world; and they deserve to be rewarded for their efficiency. 

But now let’s look at the American dairy farmer. He’s a “manufacturer,” too, 
you know; and he’s the most efficient in the world. His plant is ultramodern— 
latest equipment, bulk tanks, refrigeration facilities, etc. He’s getting more 
milk out of every pound of feed. He’s culling low producers, vaccinating his 
herds. There has been a veritable revolution in the efficiency of the dairy farmer 
in the past 20 years, just as there has been automation in industry. 

But where automobile prices are 35 percent higher and steel 63 percent than 
5 years ago, the dairy farmer is getting 5 percent less for his milk. Instead of 
$2 an hour for his labor, the best producers are struggling to make 45, 50, 75 cents 
an hour. And what about net return on investment? The best dairies in south- 
west Missouri aren’t making even 5 percent before Federal income taxes. 

And I see it’s also true in Wisconsin, because here is a study made by Mr. 
Benson’s Department of Agriculture, Bulletin No. 176, released in June of last 
year. It shows that the dairy farmers of eastern Wisconsin—and they’re very 
similar to the dairy farmers of southwest Missouri (not as good, but similar)— 
averaged 43 cents an hour for their labor in 1956, if you allow them 5 percent 
return on their investment. 

Evreybody has profited more from the technological revolution in dairying than 
the man who owns and milks the cows. He has lagged behind the prosperity 
parade for so long now that it burns him down to even hear the word “pros- 
perity.” 

How can a dairy farmer compete with industrial wage levels? Already, the 
hired hand is making more money out of the cows he milks than the owner 
makes by owning the herd and doing his share of the milking. And after April, 
it’s to be even worse. 

How long do consumers think that milk producers will accept this kind of 
treatment before they dump the milk in the river? Many of them who’ve taken 
it so far are actually living up money that should be set aside to replace equip- 
ment, to repair and maintain barns and buildings, and to carry them through 
a year or two of bad drouth or flood condition. 

The present price levels on milk and butterfat do not represent costs of pro- 
duction, fair wage levels, and reasonable returns on investment. 

Now, the Department of Agriculture is going to make a bad situation even 
worse. Mr. Benson says he’s cutting producer prices so that consumers will in- 
crease consumption. Now that’s one of the basic flaws in this whole situation. 
These theorists running the Department of Agriculture honestly believe that 
price is the sole determinant of volume when actually, price is only one de- 
terminant. Many fanufacturers who charge the highest prices do the most 
volume. 

As far as milk is concerned, price reductions to producers are not reflected 
for very long in consumer prices. They'll be absorbed by transporters, proc- 
essors, and distributors. 

And even if prices were reduced, there is no study in existence to prove that 
consumers increase consumption just because milk and dairy products are a 
fraction of a cent cheaper. I sat and listened to the president of General Mo- 
tors for 4 hours the other day. He said, “It is highly questionable if a reduc- 
tion in automobile prices would lead to an increase in volume. 

There are plenty of studies to prove that price has little, if any, effect on 
dairy product consumption. For instance, in 1948, producers got $3.78 a hundred 
for 3.5 manufacturing milk and per capita consumption of condensed milk was 
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19.8. In 1955, manufacturing milk prices dropped to $3.25 and condensed milk 
consumption per capita dropped to 16.0; dry whole milk consumption 0.29 in 1948; 
0.25 in 1955. You cannot guarantee increased consumption by reducing pro- 
ducer prices. 

And if the purpose is to discourage production, let me tell you how that works 
when you get out in the feedlots and the lespedeza patch where this milk is 
being produced: The first time a man gets a milk check that’s lower than the 
one he got the month before, he starts looking around for another cow. He’s 
got to get that milk check back up to where it was, even if he has to go in debt 
for more cows. 

Eventually, he might go bankrupt and have to quit; but hope springs eternal 
on the farm, and there’ll always be some doctor or lawyer or city agriculturist 
who thinks he can make it where nobody else can; and there’ll be just as much 
milk produced, but somebody else will be doing it. 

This kind of strong medicine will kill a lot of patients and cure very few ills. 
And, actually, this problem does not require this kind of strong medicine. We 
have fewer milk cows 2 years old and older today than we’ve had in the last 
17 years. Br. Benson estimates that milk producers are producing only some 
4 percent more milk than America wants them to produce, and that 4 percent 
is coming from the flush production months—July through November. If pro- 
duction is stabilized to be “just right” in those months, Jnauary through June 
production will be seriously short. 

Now, I don’t disagree with anyone who says that farmers should not be en- 
couraged to produce for Government storage. But bear this in mind. If the 
dairy farmer were getting anything like what he deserves for the 96 percent of 
his production that he’s shipping into town to generally prosperous Americans, 
he’d be glad to give the 4-percent excess to the Government. He’d come out 
better. 

I hope you'll let me come back before this committee some time and talk to 
you about a dairy program that our farmers in southwest Missouri feel that 
American dairy farmers could operate and one which they think holds promise 
of being more practical in the long range than a Government price-support pro- 
gram. They’re fed up with having their prices subject to an agricultural czar 
who wants to play around with economic theories at the expense of their incomes 
and their very existence. They want something better. But right now, the pri- 
mary concern should be to hold whatever ground there is left under the farmer 
and not let a bad situation get even worse. Because, then, the rebuilding will 
be even more difficult and more costly to everybody concerned. 

Let’s head off this April 1 reduction on minimum price-support levels on milk 
and milk fat. The Secretary of Agriculture has made a serious mistake. Con- 
gress can do something about it. Let’s doit and do it fast. 


Mr. Brown. I think that the national interest is at stake here, and 
we should not overlook that. That is the paramount concern of this 
Congress and everybody in the Government. 

Whether we call it a decline in economic activity or a recession or 
whatever tag we put on it, we are in trouble in this country economi- 
cally right now, and it disturbs me to see that the Government is at 
cross-purposes on it. 

Over on one end of town, the Federal Reserve bank is reducing dis- 
count rates, and so forth; over in another end of town, the Federal 
Housing Administration is making a more liberal policy on loaning 
money for home building; and with one segment of the economy which 
the Department of Agriculture has completely within its hands, the 
policy is just the reverse. 

Now, we held some 15 hearings back in my district this last fall. 
They were meetings at which we invited farmers of our area. They 
are primarily dairy farmers. 

I might say that we are in the top ten of all the States in the pro- 
duction of dairy products. 

We asked these people to come in and talk on a constructive, non- 
political basis. They came in and told us their stories and what their 
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problems were. We had big farmers, medium-sized farmers, small 
farmers; we had good, bad, and indifferent farmers. 

By actual count of the 2,000 farm families represented, only 6 or 
three-tenths of 1 percent had bought a new car or pickup in 1957. 

Normally, back in 1948, 1949, and 1950, the county registrations 
showed that 10 to 12 percent of our farmers bought new cars or pick- 
ups every year. Now it is down to three- tenths of 1 percent in this 
survey. 

We have idle capacity in the automobile plants and the steel plants, 
and other plants. I submit that one big reason for it is that our farm- 
ers are not buying. Most of them do not have the cash and others are 
so completely disturbed and confused by the ee situation that 
they are buying only the barest essentials. 

There is another point I want to make, too, in this regard and that 
is that the only reason normally for reducing the price is that if that 
price is too high in the first place. 

Well, here is a study made by the Department of Agriculture of 
Wisconsin, Farm Bulletin No. 176, and the Wisconsin da 1iry farmers 
are very similar to the dairy farmers of southwest Missouri—you are 
not as good, but you are similar—— 

Mr. AserNnetuy. Do you want that in the record ? 

Mr. Brown. Yes, I do. We have the best dairy farmers I have 
seen, and I have traveled the whole United States, because I made my 
living for 15 years in the farm advertising business. We have the 
best cows. We produce milk more economically than anybody in 
the world. They are efficient, right up to the minute in their plants. 
They have modernized every thing. 

Dairy prices today do not cover the bare cost of production. The 
chances are that they never have covered the cost of production; and, 
in this enlightened age, in this era of sputniks and outer space, surely 
we can devise some way for a man to get a decent price for milk when 
he has to confine himself to milking cows 14 times a day, Thanksgiv- 
ing and Christmas and every other time. 

Now, at present levels, they are not getting the cost of production. 
es are getting 45 cents an hour for their — if you allow them 

) percent return on their investment—and 5 percent, I submit, is 
picayune in these times when industry reports 1314 percent net re- 
turn before Federal income taxes, and there are a lot of industries that 
are re porting 38, 39, and 43 percent returns on their investment be- 
fore Federal income taxes. 

I sat for 4 hours the other day and listened to the president of 
General Motors say that it had been their policy since the beginning 
of the company to set their prices to return to their investors 31 per- 
cent before taxes; that if they have average production, if they have 
average sales and so forth, that their investors will make 31 percent. 

I think that is wonderful. I would like to see my dairy farmers, 
who are manufacturers too, get that same kind of return. I would 
like to see them get closer to $2 an hour for their labor. $2.10 is the 
industry average ‘Tight now. 

I think it is ridiculous, where we have to have an economy where 
a dairy producer gets only 45 cents an hour for his labor and 5 per- 

cent return on his money. 
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Now, one of the reasons—and let me point out in the statement— 
and I submit this in the basic point: I feel that we have some theorists 
in the Department of Agriculture who are price happy. They hon- 
estly feel, I believe, that if you reduce the prices that you automati- 
cally increase the utilization or consumption of the product. 

Well, now, maybe in theory and if you just confine it to some ivory 
tower, that might be true. 

But let me submit that is the only broad segment of the economy 
that is practicing that kind of a theory these days. 

For example, again I quote the president of General Motors, who 
said at the hearings before the other body the other day—and I 
quote him exactly : 

It is highly questionable if a reduction in automobile prices would lead to 
an increase in volume. 

Now, I have seen a lot of industries operate, and you have, too. 
In most instances you will find that the industry that is doing the 
biggest volume lots of times is the one that is getting the highest 
prices. 

Price is not the sole determinant of the volume; it is only one of 
the factors—there is merchandising, there is sales, there is adver- 
tising; there are lots of factors in increasing consumption besides 
price. And I think that this Department of Agriculture is nuts on 
the theory of pricing as being the sole determinant. 

Even if prices were reduced to consumers, which I don’t believe 
that Mr. Benson can prove beyond any shadow of a doubt because 
there is too much dens that it works just in reverse; but even if 
they were reduced, there is no proof it would increase the utiliza- 
tion or consumption. 

Let me point out right in milk that in 1948, producers got $3.78 
a hundredweight for 3.5 manufacturing milk, and per capita con- 
sumption of condensed and evaporated milk was 19.8 pounds. 

In 1955, when the milk price dropped to $3.25, condensed milk per 
capita consumption dropped to 16.0 pounds. And the same thing 
happened to dry, whole milk: Consumption was 0.29 in 1948 and 0.25 
in 1955. 

You cannot guarantee increased consumption by reducing producer 
prices, and if the purpose is to discourage production, I think the 
evidence submitted here this morning already indicates that in every 
area when you get out in the lespedeza patch where the milk is actu- 
ally being produced, the minute that a farmer gets a lower price 
level, then he starts looking right away for another cow, and he 
will beg, borrow or steal that other cow. He is going to get her so 
that he can get his income back to where it was by producing more 
milk at that lower price. 

Let me point out that Mr. Benson stated in the hearings before 
the other body that the excess production is calculated to be only 4 
percent right now. 

I submit to you that 4 percent is occurring in the months of flush 
production, in the months of January to June or January to July, 
and if you gear the dairy production of this country to the flush pro- 
duction level, you are going to be seriously short in the other months. 

It is a difficult balance to maintain, and you do not maintain it by 
monkeying with your prices. 
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I think the first thing to do is to keep this bad situation from getting 
any worse, Mr. Chairman. That is one problem. I think there are 
better ways that we can handle this dairy situation, and my farmers 
are just fed up with having an agricultural czar determine their prices 
because they have learned: that the danger in that type of program is 
that eventually you invariably run into a man who wants to experi- 
ment with some economic theories at the expense of the dairy farmers’ 
income, and his welfare. 

For that reason, you don’t find General Motors or automobile manu- 
facturers leaving their prices to a bureau of the Government. You 
do not find labor unions leaving wages to be set by some bureau of the 
Government; because they know that inev itably you run into some 
individual who wants to be a despot, but he is not exactly a benevolent 
despot. 

I think that we must take this immediate action to head off the thing 
getting any worse, and then I think that we can improve the situation 
later. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Tewes. You have made some thoughtful comments, although I 
wish you had not impugned the veracity of your statements by saying 
that the Missouri farmers were better than the Wisconsin dairy 
farmers. You finished your statement apparently in anticipation of 
my question. 

You believe then that we can pass emergency legislation in this Con- 
gress as well as permanent lgeislation, do you ? 

Mr. Brown. Mr. Tewes, I have spent my life trying to do some 
things that some people said were impossible. I think it is too bad if 
we start out on the asumption that nothing is possible in this Congress. 
I think that everything is possible if we act like mature individuals, 
and proceed to try to get the job done instead of trying to figure out 
who gets the credit. 

I think we can do this temporary job and I think we can pass a better 
dairy program than what we have now. 

Mr. Tewes. I wanted to have the answer for the record. Thank 
you. 

Mr. Apernetuy. I am trying to alternate the members among the 
Republican and the Democrat members. 

Our next witness is Mr. Westland. 


STATEMENT OF HON. JACK WESTLAND, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE SECOND CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT OF THE 
STATE OF WASHINGTON 


Mr. Westianp. Mr. Chairman, my name is Jack Westland, and I 
am from the Second District of Washington, in the left-hand corner 
of the country. 

I have a prepared statement, Mr. Chairman, which I will give-to the 
clerk, and I would like to make just a few comments. 

Mr. Anernetuy. The gentleman’s statement will be incorporated 
in the record. 


22608—58——_5 
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(The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT OF Hon. JACK WESTLAND, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
SECOND DISTRICT OF THE STATE OF WASHINGTON 


Mr. Chairman, I am appearing before this subcommittee to support H. R. 
9938 and similar bills which would amend the Agricultural Act of 1949 and 
support milk at $3.50 per hundredweight. 

Based on visits to dairy farms in my district of Washington State and on 
the many letters I have received on this subject, it is clear to me these dairy- 
men work harder, but earn less than almost any other segment of agriculture. 
This has been the case while the Federal Government has attempted to regulate 
the dairy industry. 

However, until the time comes when a permanent producer financed and oper- 
ated dairy stabilization and production-controlled program is established, in- 
terim price supports such as H. R. 99388 and other bills are necessary. 

The action of the Department of Agriculture to reduce dairy supports effec- 
tive April 1, I believe, is ill advised at this time. It is estimated that the CCC 
may save $15 million by reducing price supports, but dairy farmers will lose 
approximately $250 million in income. The conclusion should be obvious. 

While this reduction in manufacturing milk and butterfat is taking place, 
the prices farmers pay for things they use are continuing to spiral upward. 
The increased cost of production in 1957, for example, was on the average 14 
percent higher than in 1947-49. 

This adds up to a decline in dairymen’s purchasing power that will not only 
work hardship on them, but it also will be felt throughout the entire economy. 
Furthermore, with reduced supports and increased costs, many dairymen of my 
district predict that hundreds of milk producers will be forced against the wall. 

On the other hand, these same dairymen express hope for early action on 
the self-help plan I reintroduced January 7 as H. R. 9741. They believe that 
American dairymen, if given an opportunity, can operate the plan to the ad- 
vantage of both consumer and producer, making price supports unnecessary. 

However, unless supports are maintained at or above the present level, many 
farmers may not be around to participate in an industry-operated stabilization 
and control program. 

When the support level for manufacturing milk was reduced in 1954 from 
$3.74 to $3.15, some $600 million in income was lost to dairy farmers. The 
proposed reduction in April to $3.02, as I said before, will take an additional 
$250 million annually away from producer income. These reductions can only 
result in reduced consumption of industrial products. It is estimated that milk 
producers in Washington State alone could lose $4,273,400 in the reduction from 
$3.25 to $3.02. They would lose about $16,350,000 if the present level was re- 
duced to 60 percent of parity. 

It is for these reasons, Mr. Chairman, I urge favorable consideration on H. R. 
9938, which would prevent the proposed drop in manufacturing milk and butter- 
milk price support levels scheduled for April 1. Then the Congress, having ac- 
complished this goal, could proceed to consider carefully the self-help program 
which involves a remodeling of the dairy program. 

Finally, Mr. Chairman, I thank you for allowing me to present my views 
before this subcommittee. 


Mr. Westtanp. First of all, I am delighted with the atmosphere 
which seems to prevail around here on this self-help plan because I 
introduced that bill originally back, I think, in 1954, and I have been 
reintroducing it with a few changes ever since then. 

I am delighted that the chairman of this subcommittee has seen fit 
to introduce such a bill. 

I might say that I was attracted to this proposition by my belief 
that a person should run his own show with the least amount of Gov- 
ernment interference and it seems to me a logical conclusion that the 
dairy producers, along with an advisory committee, should run their 
own business rather than have the Government, for all practical pur- 
poses, I think, run that industry. 
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I might say that a week ago I was out in my State, in my district, in 
Skagit County, to a dairyman’s association, and there was an over- 
flow crowd, and they were unanimous, I might say, in opposing the 
Secretary’s cut in price supports for milk, which is certainly under- 
standable. 

They were practically unanimous in support of this self-help prop- 
osition. They believe that they can do better than the Government 
can, and I do, too. 

I believe that you can say this, that a reduction in the price sup- 
ports for milk will not increase consumption, will not decrease pro- 
duction, will mean a loss of some $250 million to the dairy farmers 
of the country, and a saving of approximately $15 million to the 
Commodity Credit Corporation, and I don’t tate that is good 
business for anybody. 

I would like to anticipate the question from the gentleman from 
Wisconsin by saying that I do not believe that stopgap legislation, 
which I have introduced, as have many other Members, will have any 
adverse effect upon passage of the so-called self-help plan for this 
very simple reason, that according to the bills that have been intro- 
duced, this self-help plan would not take effect until April 1, 1959, the 
bill which I have introduced maintaining these present price sup- 
ports, and I presume the others are about the same, would only con- 
tinue this level of price supports until that time. 

The self-help plan has to be submitted to the dairy farmers of the 
country for a referendum. Let them decide themselves whether or 
not they want to run their own show. It is simply beyond my com- 
prehension how the Secretary of Agriculture can oppose this legisla- 
tion for, as I recall, at the beginning of this administration, he asked 
the various segments of agriculture to submit plans for curing their 
ills, and this plan was submitted which certainly was following his 
question and his request. 

Secondly, in the self-help plan, the Secretary of Agriculture has 
practically a veto power. If he disagrees with the price support at 
which the producers set their figure, he can tell them that he dis- 
agrees, and unless the Board agrees with his views and sets their price 
at his views, he takes over. So it is beyond me as to how he can oppose 
this legislation. inp ) 

Again I hope that this stopgap legislation will be passed, and I 
will certainly support that. I will also support any permanent legis- 
lation establishing the parity formula on the basis of from 1946 to 
1948. 

Mr. Anernetuy. We appreciate your statement, and I want to say 
for the record that you have been one of those who have been intensely 
interested in this subject and counseled with me about it on several 
occasions, and you have been very helpful, and I know for a fact that 
you have been tremendously interested in the self-help bill, and I 
want to assure you that in the immediate future you are going to get 
hearings on your bill. 

Mr. West.Lanp. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Anernetuy. Any questions ? 

( No response. ) 

Mr. Anernetuy. Our next witness is Mr. McGovern, 
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STATEMENT OF HON. GEORGE McGOVERN, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE FIRST CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT OF THE 
STATE OF SOUH DAKOTA 


Mr. McGovern. Mr. Chairman, I am George McGovern. I repre- 
sent the First District of South Dakota. 

Before presenting the brief statement which I have prepared for 
this occasion, I wish to extend my sincere appreciation to you for the 
opportunity to appear before your committee on behalf of the farmers 
of my State. 

I want to commend you for calling this hearing on proposed emer- 
gency legislation to hold the line on dairy price supports. Your action 
in doing so demonstrates a keen appreciation of the economic problems 
plaguing farmers of America. 

One of your distinguished members, Mr. Johnson, an outstanding 
champion of the American dairy farmer, offered on the opening day 
of this congressional session a bill to prevent Secretary of Agriculture 
Benson from cutting price supports on dairy products from $3.25 per 
hundredweight to about $3 per hundredweight on April 1, 1958. 

I introduced similar legislation on the same day. This measure 
would retain dairy price suports at their present level through April 1, 
1960. 

I want to make it clear that I believe Secretary Benson’s price- 
slashing order is very unwise, it is highly arbitrary, and I urge this 
group to approve legislation such as H. R. 9688 and H. R. 9650 and 
send it on its way to the House for early consideration. 

Frankly, I am at a loss to understand the actions of the Secretary 
of Agriculture. Records of recent years completely disprove the 
theory that lower prices will bring about less commodity production 
and higher farm income, as some of the other witnesses have pointed 
out so well today. 

Since we are discussing milk today, however, I would briefly like 
to recite to this committee the facts on milk production in the State of 
South Dakota. 

South Dakota is normally not thought of as a dairy State. But 
it may surprise some of you to know that it ranks eleventh in milk 
production. A large number of our farmers derive their main source 
of income from dairy farming operation, and hundreds of our farm- 
ers include the production of milk and cream in their overall diversi- 
fied operation. 

Consequently, Secretary Benson's order greatly affects thousands 
of South Dakota farmers. This is especially true, as we produce a 
great amount of milk for manufacturing purposes. As you know, Mr. 
Benson’s order strikes particularly at manufacturing milk prices. 

Let us look at the milk production record in South Dakota. Jn 
1952, according to United States Department of Agriculture reports, 
South Dakota produced 1,297,000,000 pounds of milk. The Govern- 
ment support price was then $3.85 per hundredweight. Milk pro- 
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duction increased 10 percent in the next 4 years, as the support price 
was ratcheted downward some 60 cents per hundredweight to its pres- 
ent level of $3.25 per hundredweight. 

The price cut which Mr. Benson has ordered will mean a reduction 
of $3.6 million in income to South Dakota dairy farmers on the basis 
of last year’s production. In 1957, South Dakota farmers pro- 
duced 1,440,000,000 pounds of milk. At a support price of $3.25 
per hundredweight, this is equal to $46,800,000. On the same number 
of pounds produced in 1957, South Dakota farmers would receive 
$43,200,00 on the proposed support price of $3 per hundredweight. 

Our farm families cannot afford to lose $3.6 million in purchasing 
power, on top of the other losses they have sustained. Likewise, our 
main street merchants, who depend upon agriculture for the sus- 
tenance of their business, cannot afford this further erosion of the 
farm economy. They suffer, as the entire rural community suffers, 
with each drop in farm prices and farm income. 

I particularly deplore the manner in which Mr. Benson presented 
his dairy price-slashing order. As you may recall, he implied to the 
public that he had made his decision on the grounds that it would 
mean lower prices to consumers. 

The facts are, of course, that prices farmers receive have had little 
bearing on retail prices to consumers. In fact, generally speaking, 
food costs have increased while farm prices have gone down. 

Let us look at milk in this respect. Department of Agriculture re- 
ports indicate that the average retail price of milk in 1957 was more 
than 24 cents a quart. Dairy products were supported at 82 percent 
of parity. 

This means that the retail price last year was higher than at any 
time when milk was supported at 90 percent of parity. In fact, the 
difference is as much as 5 cents a quart if we go back to the year 1950 
when retail milk prices averaged 19.3 cents a quart. 

I might say parenthetically that we consume about 6 quarts of milk a 
day at our house with our 5 children and one of the reasons I am 
worried about this drop in milk prices to the farmer is that every time 
the farmer gets less, we pay more for milk, and other groceries, 

While farmers have received the blame for higher food prices, the 
record shows they have been receiving deflated prices for what they 
sell and paying inflated prices for what they buy. While the finger 
of accusation has been pointed in their direction, the large food 
processors have received a greater portion of the profit. 

In support of this contention, I offer the following statistics, which 
were compiled from Bureau of Labor Statistics reports, as well as the 
Agricultural Marketing Service, and published in the Marketing and 
Transportation Situation of January 30, 1957. I ask permission to 
iusert the table of statistics to which I have just referred at this 
point. 

Mr. AsERNETHY. Without objection, so ordered. 
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(The table referred to follows :) 


[From Marketing and Transportation Situation, Jan. 30, 1957] 


TaBle 5.—Fluid milk: Retail price per quart in urban areas, farm value, market- 
ing margin, and farmer’s share of retail price, United States, average 1947-49, 
and annual 1950-57 * 








Year Retail price | Farm value Farmer’s Marketing 
share margin 
Cents Cents Percent Cents 
20.1 10.6 53 9.5 
19.8 9.9 50 9.9 
22.1 11.2 51 10.9 
23. 2 11.9 51 11.3 
22.8 11.1 49 11.7 
22.4 10. 4 46 12.0 
22. 5 10.2 45 12.3 
23.3 10.6 45 | 12.7 
24,2 13.3 











1 Estimates of the retail price and farm value are computed from average retail and farm prices published 
by oe peren of Labor Statistics and the Agricultural Marketing Service. 
reliminary. 


Detailed studies are now being made of the farm-retail margin for fluid milk 
in a few individual markets. These studies consider the varying prices paid 
for milk purchased from home delivery routes and at stores in varying quan- 
tities and in different types of containers. They also consider all payments 
made to farmers. 

Data gathered for the Chicago fluid milk market show that in May-June 1956 
householders’ purchases for home use in half-gallon and gallon containers, at 
an average price of 21.1 cents per quart, accounted for 78.3 percent of all pur- 
chases of fresh milk (table 6). Purchases in quart containers, at an average 
price of 23.2 cents per quart, accounted for the remaining 21.7 percent. (An 
earlier study showed that in 1934-35 sales in quart containers accounted for 88.4 
percent of total sales." More than twice as much—68.2 percent of the total— 
was purchased from stores at prices averaging 21.1 cents per quart as from 
home delivery routes, which accounted for 30.7 percent of the total at prices 
averaging 22.6 cents per quart (table 6). Prices paid ranged from a low of 15.8 
cents per quart for a gallon purchased at a store to a high of 32 cents per quart 
for a single quart container purchased on a home delivery route. 

For sales of raw milk made to distributors in the Chicago market, average 
net payment received by farmers, including extra payments of 9 cents per 100 
pounds or 0.02 cents per quart, very equivalent to 8.8 cents per quart of milk 
sold to consumers. 


Mr. McGovern. You will note that the percentage farmers received 
from the retail cost of a quart of milk has steadily decreased since 
1952, while the marketing margin for those handling milk products 
has steadily increased. 

The farmers’ share of the retail price that consumers paid for their 
milk slipped from 51 percent in 1952 down to 45 percent in 1956 and 
again in 1957. During the same period, profits of the three largest 
dairy processing concerns in the Nation soared tremendously. 

Between the years 1952 to 1956, the profits of Borden Co. increased 
33.8 percent. The net earnings of the National Dairy Products Corp. 
rose 50.1 percent and profits of Beatrice Foods Co. skyrocketed 83.2 
percent. I bring these figures to your attention because obviously 
they account for a large portion of the marketing margin increase. 


1From H. C. Trelogan, An Economic Analysis of the Chicago Milk Market, p. 10, un- 

ublished Ph. D. thesis, University of Minnesota, quoted in Pre-War Developments in Milk 

istribution, by L. F. Herrmann and William C. Weldon, Miscellaneous Report No. 62, Co- 
operative Research and Service Division, FCA, U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
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By every standard of fairness, I think it would be a gross injustice 
to force farmers to further subsidize these large corporations, which 
have already greatly profited from Mr. Benson’s dairy price cuts to 
farmers, by cutting farm prices again. 

H. R. 9688 is in no way a dairy plan or a permanent plan. It is 
simply emergency stopgap legislation, and it is my hope that this 
committee will consider it as such. 

It is my sincere belief that this legislation affords Congress a good 
opportunity to begin reversing the economic recession gripping the 
farm homes of America. It is my hope that we can hasten this bill 
toward congressional approval and then go on from there to work on 
long-range, permanent farm legislation. Farmers of America need 
to be reassured that Congress has a sympathetic understanding of their 
problems. 

I know the committee will give this legislation its most earnest con- 
sideration. 

Mr. Anerneruy. Thank you very much, Mr. McGovern. 

Any questions? 
Mr. Pew. Mr. McGovern, you know the question that I have been 
asking ; do you have an answer ¢ 

Mr. McGovern. I think I have made my position on that clear in 
my prepared statement here, Mr. Tewes, that I regard the proposal 
simply as a stopgap measure and I am suggesting this because I think 
it is the one thing that we are going to have to do between now and 
April 1 that we probably cannot achieve with permanent legislation 
in that length of time. 

I am not ruling out the possibility of Congress passing a more satis- 
factory permanent bill, but I share the chairman’s conviction that we 
cannot ia that and get it into operation between now and the Ist of 
April. 

Mr. Trewes. That may be true, but the matter I am concerned with 
is this: If you secure passage of this bill and no permanent legisla- 
tion, will your farmers feel that you have made a good bargain for 
them ? 

Mr. McGovern. My farmers are not satisfied with the present situa- 
tion, but they certainly do not want it to get any worse. 

Mr. Tewes. And they prefer this stopgap legislation even at the 
risk of losing the permanent legislation ? 

Mr. McGovern. I don’t think that it jeopardizes passage of per- 
manent legislation. 

Mr. Tewes. That is all I wanted to know. 

Mr. Jounson. I want to ask Mr. McGovern a question. 

I think it is a fact that you and I talked over this legislation before 
it was introduced and considered the effect of changing the formula 
and asking for a raise above the present $3.25. I know it was my opin- 
ion, and I think it was yours too, because you introduced the same leg- 
islation, that by making the legislation just as simple as we could and 
just holding the line, it would be treated more as emergency legisla- 
tion and not a permanent program than if we had tried to change the 
formula and raise the price. 

Was that your thinking? 

Mr. McGovern. Yes, it certainly was. I think it is a deplorable 
situation when we have to struggle just to stand still, but that seems 
to be the situation facing us now. 
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Mr. Asernetuy. Thank you very much. 

Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Apernetuy. Your next witness is Mr. Teague. 


STATEMENT OF HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE 13TH CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT OF 
CALIFORNIA 


Mr. Tracur. Mr. Chairman, I would like to submit with the permis- 
sion of the Chairman a statement on behalf of the California Milk 
Producers Federation for the record and read one short concluding 
paragraph. 

It reads: 


Therefore, we urge— 
that is, the California Milk Producers Federation— 


we urge this Subcommittee on Dairying of the House Agricultural Committee to 
look with favor on securing the dairy farmer a delay in dropping the support 
price until the self-help approach * * * or any other sound alternative which 
may be proposed * * * is studied and evaluated as to its ultimate effect on both 
dairy farmer and Federal Government. 


Mr. Asernetuy. Thank you. 

Without objection, the entire statement of the California Milk Pro- 
ducers Federation will be incorporated in the record. 

(The statement referred to is as follows :) 


STATEMENT OF CALIFORNIA MILK PRODUCERS’ FEDERATION ON DAIRY PRICE SUPPORTS 


California’s 26,000 dairy farmers are very much concerned with the proposal 
of Secretary of Agriculture Benson to drop dairy support prices to 75 percent of 
parity, from the present 83 percent level, effective April 1. While the majority 
of the milk produced in California goes into fluid uses, some 40 percent is still 
used in manufactured products, with all dairymen producing some of this usage. 
This is priced at a level which is directly tied to the national support price. 

In the fall of 1956, Secretary Benson advised the dairy industry that it should 
begin developing a program which would take the place of the present system of 
dairy price supports, since it was clear at that time, and has become even 
clearer since, that our present system does not work to reduce production, but by 
forcing producers to maintain a level of gross income to meet their bills actually 
increases production instead. Following this recommendation, earnest represen- 
tatives of dairy farmers worked hard to develop a new approach, and came up 
with the idea of a self-help, or farmer-financed program to eliminate the depress- 
ing effect of our small surplus on the price level at the farm. The program 
developed was embodied in a bill introduced into the Congress early in 1957. 

Thus at least some segments of dairy production answered the Secretary’s 
challenge and came up with a constructive suggestion. However, several factors 
operated to prevent this approach from being examined by the Congress. Diver- 
gent opinions among farm organizations were not reconciled; antagonisms from 
other segments of the dairy industry were both openly and privately expressed. 
While it is not our purpose to point the finger at anyone, yet the result of the 
pull and haul was that the bill—neither in its details nor its general outline and 
purpose—was ever heard by any congressional committee, and so it has lan- 
guished in the pigeonhole. 

This year many of the divergent opinions, although not all, have been recon- 
ciled, and new self-help dairy legislation has been introduced into the Congress 
in both Houses. There are minor variations in several of the bills, as is to be 
expected. But generally the bills are substantially alike in providing that the 
dairy farmer assess himself for the cost of diverting the small annual surplus 
which drags down his income and price. 
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However, the basic principle of self-help programs has not been equally ac- 
cepted by the several farm organizations claiming to speak nationally with the 
authentic grassroots accent of the dairy farmer. Others interested in the prob- 
lem are reported to view with some misgivings this approach. A lot of give 
and take must necessarily precede the development of such a unique approach 
to farm supports as this, which would provide that the dairy farmer himself 
accept the responsibility and undertake the task of solving his own produc- 
tion and sales problems with respect to that rather small, but infinitely trouble- 
some 4 percent annual surplus which overhangs the dairy market and dairy 
farmer today. 

We in California have not as yet studied thoroughly the various proposals 
which have been made for self-help legislation. However, we earnestly hope 
that the Congress will put into motion at the earliest possible moment the neces- 
sary hearings so that this new approach can be evaluated. We in California 
do have, however, a large reservoir of experience with many, many agricultural 
crops which through our marketing agreements and order programs have 
wrestled on a self-help basis with surplus problems. Many of these have been 
successful in keeping the market stabilized for the products involved. 

We believe, therefore, that a thorough study by the Congress of this approach 
to dairy price stability and a bettered dairy farm income is essential, and that 
we should be given the time—both the dairy industry and the Congress—to dig 
out the facts about this new program, without the upsetting effects of a change 
in the present support price level. 

Therefore, we urge this Subcommittee on Dairying of the House Agricultural 
Committee to look with favor on securing the dairy farmer a delay in dropping 
the support price until the self-help approach—or any other sound alternative 
which may be proposed—is studied and evaluated as to its ultimate effect on 
both dairy farmer and Federal Government. 

Certainly if self-help is the route to removing the Government from the dairy 
support picture, it will do more to effectuate the purposes and policies of the 
Secretary in the long run than anything yet proposed; and do it withont the 
fearful disruption in the industry which will occur if supports are dropped and 
a pricing situation is encouraged under which only the few strong survive and 
the vastly more numerous weak perish economically. 


Mr. AperNetTHY. Our next witness is Mr. Coad. 


STATEMENT OF HON. MERWIN COAD, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE SIXTH CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT OF THE 


STATE OF IOWA 


Mr. Coap. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I appreciate this opportunity. I am not going to trespass on your 
time longer than a moment or so. 

I appear here in favor of my bill, H. R. 9642, and all others like it, 
which is an emergency stopgap measure to maintain dairy supports on 
whole milk at $3.25 per hundredweight and for butterfat at 58.6 cents 
a pound. 

This is, of course, in opposition to the action of the Secretary of 
Agriculture who announced that a reduction of dairy price supports 
would be effective April 1. 

The Government-held stocks are far less than they have been in the 

ast, and increased consumption at home and abroad is indicated. 
roduction is predicted now to rise some, but certainly not any more 
than in keeping with the consumption increase. 

It is obvious by the United States Department of Agriculture fig- 
ures that the cost of operation for the farmer is increasingly going 
up. The price factor that the farmer is facing is an all-important 
factor and by the very light of the fact that his costs are going up, so 
is the price factor of a commodity very important to him. — 
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It is a myth, by light of historical precedent, that simply to reduce 
price supports is going to pass on a saving to the consumer. There is 
no guaranty whatsoever in the order of the Secretary of Agriculture 
which makes a guaranteed saving to the consumer a reality. 

It is merely a factor that he has dreamed up in his announcement, 
and if there were any kind of a guaranty, perhaps we would look at it 
twice, but the consumer is not going to receive any benefit and all we 
have to do is to look at the record to find out. 

Based on the 1957 Iowa milk production which was 56 million 
pounds, we find that the dairy farmers of Iowa are subjected under 
this order to a loss of $15 million plus in 1 year’s period of time alone. 

My Iowa farmers cannot take this kind of cut in their income be- 
cause they have been cut all down the line in the various announce- 
ments and programs of this administration through Secretary Ben- 
son, and we have to call a halt someplace in order that we might sta- 
bilize and raise farm income. 

Now, dairying in Iowa accounts for 8 percent of the farmer’s in- 
come. Of course, it is in that respect a minor aspect in the overall 
farm problem. But an 8 percent loss in income, if we are losing all 
our dairy farmers—and that is about where we are coming to—is a 
very vital problem. We must face that problem here, Mr. Chairman. 

This is certainly a stopgap measure, and I would appreciate the 
mourcnanniitne favorably reporting to the full committee of the House 
this bill. 

Now, in anticipation of the question which will be asked, I believe 
perhaps the very fact that we are facing this emergency as far as the 
dairy farmers are concerned, will perhaps put some life back into the 
other commodities which are also facing their own emergencies and 
which have been bled so white that they hardly have strength enough 
to fight, and I think this will not only help the dairy farmer but also 
give encouragement to the other commodities to fight and perhaps 
effect the coalition that we need in order to pass beneficial legislation. 

Mr. Apernetuy. Thank you. 

Have I overlooked any Member of the House who desires to testify 
on any of the bills? 

(No response. ) 

(Without objection by the chairman the following statements and 
data are inserted in the record :) 


STATEMENT OF HON. Victor A. KNox, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
STATE OF MICHIGAN 


Mr. Chairman, I have listened with a great deal of interest to the testimony 
and comments of the gentleman from Wisconsin, Mr. Laird. Basically I concur 
in the views of my colleague and therefore do not believe that the record should 
become repetitious by a statement that would substantially be the same as that 
of Mr. Laird. 

However, I would like to call to your attention a release dated January 3, 1958, 
from the Secretary of Agriculture which I term as misleading in that he sets 
forth as the high inflationary cost of the stabilization of the dairy industry 
for the year 1957. The Secretary’s figures for the stabilization program for 
dairy products is $378.5 million. This figure as used by the Secretary was for 
the sale of dairy products accumulating in the CCC over a period of 2 years. 
It also includes $75 million for the school-milk program, $16 million for the 
Armed Forces fluid-milk program, and $20 million for the eradication of bru- 
cellosis. 

These programs should not be construed in the manner which the Secretary set 
forth as a part of the support prices for the stabilization of the dairy program. 
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The school-milk program, originating by an act of Congress, is for the purpose 
of building stronger bodies and improving the health of the schoolchildren of the 
Nation. The Armed Forces milk program ig to assure the youth of our Nation 
serving in the Armed Forces an adequate supply of milk so they too may build 
greater endurance in carrying out their obligations to our country. The act of 
Congress appropriating $20 million for the eradication of brucellosis is for the 
sole purpose of stamping out the dread disease known as undulant fever which 
humans contract through the use of fluid milk. 

In my mind these programs are health measures and should not be construed 
as a medium of cost in the support prices in the dairy stabilization program, 
although the Congress directed the Secretary of Agriculture to pay up to $75 
million for the school-milk program, $16 million for the Armed Forces program, 
and $20 million for the eradication of brucellosis from CCC funds. This wasa 
medium in which these programs should be carried on and the CCC revolving 
fund is to be reimbursed from the Treasury for the amounts expended for the 
carrying out of the programs as directed by the Congress. 

By eliminating these programs from the total of $378.5 million by proper ac- 
counting, the cost of the dairy stabilization program for the year 1957 would be 
approximately $111 million and not $378.5 million as reported by the Secretary. 

I urge your Committee on Agriculture to report legislation which would con- 
tinue present support prices of manufactured milk at $3.25 per hundredweight 
until such time as your committee may hold hearings on H. R. 10115, or similar 
legislation, to put into effect the provisions of a self-help program and give the 
producers an opportunity to vote on the acceptance of such a program, which 
would in effect take the dairy industry out of Government and the Government 
out of the dairy industry. Such action would provide a new peacetime dairy 
program operated by the farmers for farmers without regimentation by the Gov- 
ernment. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, in view of the great progress that has been made in 
achieving unanimity of support for a new dairy program, and especially a self- 
help program, and in view of impending consideration by your committee, I urge 
that you give immediate consideration to H. R. 9650 or comparable legislation 
extending the present price support levels until such time as Congress has had 
an opportunity to enact into law beneficial, not prejudiced, legislation, and the 
dairy farmers have held an opportunity to make their wishes known through 
a referendum. 


STATEMENT OF HON. WILLIAM H. AVERY, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FrRoM THE First District, KANSAS 


Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the opportunity to appear before your committee 
on behalf of the dairy interests in northeast Kansas. Although Kansag is gen- 
erally known as a wheat State, the sale of dairy products and the cull animals 
from dairy herds represents the largest single source of agricultural income in 
my State. Because of the proximity of my district to the Kansas City and St. 
Joseph, Mo., milkshed, and because the capital, Topeka, is located in my district, 
it becomes obvious that the dairy industry is quite important in the portion of 
Kansas that I represent. 

It is my understanding that you have several bills before your committee that 
differ in specific provisions, but by and large are designed to prevent the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture from lowering the support price on manufactured milk be- 
low the level at which it is being supported at the present time, taking into ac- 
count seasonal fluctuations that annually occur. 

I am in support of this legislation and urge this subcommittee to report a bill 
containing such provisions to the full Committee on Agriculture, with the recom- 
mendation that the full committee favorably consider the same. 

We are all agreed that there still remains a continual threat of a continuing 
rise in the cost of living due to inflation, and somewhere along the line must come 
a time for leveling off and a stabilizing of the cost of living. I am sure the dairy 
farmers in Kansas, and all over the Nation, are willing to subscribe to their fair 
share of the responsibility in combating inflationary tendencies. However, Mr. 
Chairman, agriculture is the one industry that has produced in abundance and in 
no way has it contributed to the increased cost of living. The only significant 
increase in the cost of food has been brought about, not by the farmers or the 
produces, but by the processors who have been faced with increased costs—labor 
and otherwise. This increase in the cost of food, for the most part, has not been 
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received by the farmer. Despite not receiving an increased price for his produc- 
tion, the farmer has been faced with the increased costs of operation, as has 
the processor and manufacturer, but has had to absorb them, not pass them on 
to someone else. For this reason his profit margin has been extremely narrow, 
or lacking entirely. By the announced lowering of support prices, the only pro- 
tection a dairy farmer has, most dairymen would be forced to cease operation or 
produce at a loss. In fact it might be an incentive for increased production, 
as he might determine only by increased volume could he offset the lack of 
a income to meet fixed costs that would occur by the lowering of support 
prices. 

And then, Mr. Chairman, I would like to know who would get the benefit of 
such a reduction if it were allowed to occur? It appears unlikely that there 
would be any decreased cost of raw milk or milk products to the consumer, but 
would probably only increase the margin of profit enjoyed by the processor. The 
tendency in recent years has been for the small processor to yield his business 
to a large metropolitan processing plant, and this increased margin then would 
occur to a big corporation that is not in particular need of an increased profit. 

I think it is also desirable to point out, Mr. Chairman, that the dairy farmers 
in the Midwest are just recovering from the adverse effects of a series of drought 
years. They were forced to buy supplemental feed in 1954, 1955, and 1956, 
further increasing their cost of operation. Now just at the time when they might 
reasonably expect to recover some of their accumulated losses, the Secretary of 
Agriculture has announced his intention to lower the support price, thereby de- 
priving many dairy producers the anticipated opportunity to recover their recent 
losses. 

I think this is important and meritorious legislation, and again I urge its 
early passage by this subcommittee. 

Also, Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to include a sample of letters 
that I have received from my district, pointing out the serious effect of lowering 
these support prices for manufactured milk. 


McLoutH, KAns., January 23, 1958. 
Hon. W1ILLIAM H. AVERY, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir: I am 27 years old and trying to get started in dairy farming . 

This letter is to let you know that I and the other dairy farmers of this com- 
munity strenuously oppose the reduction in our income. Since our income is 
already at a 50-cents-an-hour level, we don’t see how we could take less and 
stay in business. 

The quick result of any price reduction usually is a stimulation in production. 
Thus, the cost of the Government could well be as much in the coming marketing 
year as it has been in the past 2 or 3 years. 

Hoping you will take this into consideration in your action in the dairy-support 
program, I am 

Yours very truly, 
W. K. RHODES. 


TONGANOXIE, KANS., January 31, 1958. 


Dear Mr. Avery: Please allow me to take a minute of your time. My name 
is Leonard Sheehan. I operate a 240-acre dairy farm at Tonganoxie, milk about 
25 cows, and have been all my life and my parents before me, on the same 
farm. 

We have had pretty rough going now for some time and many small ones are 
already forced out. I see where the Federal Government is going to cut the 
farmers’ dairy products. I actually think that any officeholder tries to do the best 
he can, regardless of politics or race. But why start on us, we aren’t even making 
any profit as it is, and if I do say it my place is out of debt. 

Thanks for your time and I will appreciate very much whatever you can 
do. 

Yours, 
LEONARD SHEEHAN. 
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Hotton, KaAns., January 28, 1958. 


DEAR CONGRESSMAN: Just a card to let you know I am against lowering of 
price supports to the farmer, especially on milk, as I dairy. How is the farmer 
going to be able to continue when each time you go to town for repairs or any 
of the necessities of life, they are higher and our farm products are lower. 
Fither keep our prices up or bring the price of living down. Why should we 
continue to make the rich man richer and the poor man poorer? If things con- 
tinue this way I hope the unions do strike and get a share of the profits. 

Sincerely, 
MELVIN OXANDALE, 





WAKARUSA, KANS., January 28, 1958. 
Congressman AVERY, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 


DEAR Mr. AverRY: I am writing to urge you not to vote to lower the support 
price of dairy products. 

If you lower it you will squeeze the little producers out. I milk from 17 to 
20 cows a day and work early morning till late night and do not now make a 
good living for a family of five. The price of producing the milk is immense. 

Yours truly, 
L. B. MARPLE. 





STATEMENT OF Hon. ALVIN E. O’KonskI 


Honorable members of the committee, if Secretary of Agriculture Benson’s 
proposal to further lower dairy prices goes into effect, it will spell disaster for 
the economy of our Nation. 

Knowing that it will be difficult to get fair treatment for the dairy industry 
from the present Secretary of Agriculture, I am fully supporting the Lester 
Johnson bill, which is being considered by your committee, because I believe it 
has the best chance of passing and of accomplishing something constructive for 
the dairy farmers of our Nation. 

Knowing full well the attitude of the Department of Agriculture and its 
antagonism toward the dairy farmers, I believe the best we can expect, under 
the circumstances, is enactment of legislation to hold the line at present parity 
prices. 

I urge, therefore, that the members of the committee approve the Lester 
Johnson “hold-the-line bill.” 


NASHVILLE, TENN, 
Representative LosEr, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Secretary Benson’s December 18 announcement dairy supports 
parity will cost Tennessee dairymen $5%4 million annually. 

Nashville grade A producers 100 less December 1957, compared December 1956. 
Total production same period down 5 percent. 

1957 dairy support program cost United States Government about $14 million. 

Announced decrease will cost American dairymen 400 million. 

This 400 million largely taxable income, so loss to Government on income tax 
alone would be about 6 times the $14 million Government spent on dairy pro- 
gram 1957. 

Entire Government purchase 1957 in terms whole milk represents only 13-day 
supply or about 4 percent more than actually needed. 

Supply and demand about as well balanced as American needs permit. 

Urgently request your all-out efforts prevent Benson announcement becoming 
effective. 


(> percent 


NASHVILLE MILK Propucers, INC., 
H. K. Barnett, President. 
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STATE OF MINNESOTA, 
St. Paul, January 31, 1958. 


Hon. EuGene J. McCartnay, M. C., 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


Dear GENE: I have been deeply disturbed by two recent developments in the 
field of dairy farming and earnestly hope that the Congress will see fit to take 
remedial action concerning these developments. On December 18, 1957, Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Ezra Taft Benson announced that dairy price supports for 
the marketing year beginning April 1, 1958, would be at 75 percent of parity. 
This reduction of support prices to 75 percent of partiy would mean a decrease 
in price for milk of 25 cents per hundredweight, or a decrease in dairy income 
for Minnesota farmers during the next marketing year of approximately $20 
million. In addition to the fact of a direct market cut on next April 1, the 
Secretary’s announcement at a date more than 4 months in advance of the 
proposed effective date for the support cut has had a depressing effect on cur- 
rent prices for milk and dairy products. 

On January 16, 1958, the President of the United States in his message to 
the Congress on agricultural programs recommended that the dairy price sup- 
port should be set by the Secretary of Agriculture through administrative order 
at a price level between 60 and 90 percent of parity This recommended mini- 
mum of 60 percent of parity would result in a price cut of about 75 cents per 
hundredweight for Minnesota milk, or a total reduction in dairy income in the 
State of Minnesota during the next marketing year of $48 million. 

In 1954, the Secretary of Agriculture made his first reduction in dairy sup- 
port prices. This reduction was justified by Mr. Benson on the grounds that a 
lower price level would reduce total production of milk and increase income 
to the dairy farmer. The experience of the past 4 years demonstrates con- 
clusively the bankruptcy of this policy. In the intervening period, production 
has increased every successive year and income to the dairy farmer has not 
improved. I believe we must have a new program for the dairy farmers of the 
Nation. I believe further that while Congress is working out this program, 
euts in dairy price supports such as proposed by Secretary Benson and Presi- 
dent Eisenhower should not be made. We must, at the very least, hold the 
line on dairy price supports until a new program to stabilize the dairy industry 
is worked out. 

Therefore, I urge each of you to work for the enactment of legislation to hold 
dairy price supports at their current level until such time as a new program 
for dairy farmers has been adopted by the Congress and signed into law by the 
President of the United States. 

Sincerely yours, 
ORVILLE L. FREEMAN, Governor. 


Mr. Asernetuy. I have tried to be fair. I have reserved 2 hours 
for those for the bills, and 2 minutes for those against. [Laughter.] 

Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Asernetruy. The committee will stand in recess until 10 
o’clock in the morning. 

(Thereupon at 12 noon (e. s, t.), the subcommittee recessed, to re- 
convene at 10 a. m., Wednesday, February 5, 1958.) 
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WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 5, 1958 


Hovss or REPRESENTATIVES, 
CommMoprty SuBcoMMITTEE ON Datry Propucts, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met pursuant to recess at 10 a. m., in room 1310, 
New House Office Building, Hon. Thomas G. Abernethy, chairman of 
the subcommittee, presiding. 

Present: Representatives Abernethy, Johnson, Knutson, Williams, 
and Tewes. 

Also present: Representatives Anfuso, Bass, and McIntire. 

Frances M. LeMay, staff consultant. 

Mr. Apernetuy. The subcommittee will please come to order. 

Off the record. 

( Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Asernetuy. We have with us this morning the Assistant Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, Mr. McLain. We will be glad to hear your 
statement at this time, Mr. McLain. 


STATEMENT OF MARVIN L. McLAIN, ASSISTANT SECRETARY, DE- 
PARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE; ACCOMPANIED BY MARTIN 
SORKIN, ASSISTANT TO THE SECRETARY; HOWARD DAVIS, 
DEPUTY DIRECTOR, FOOD DISTRIBUTION DIVISION, AGRICUL- 
TURAL MARKETING SERVICE; GEORGE COOPER, OFFICE OF GEN- 
ERAL COUNSEL; DON ANDERSON, DIRECTOR, LIVESTOCK AND 
DAIRY DIVISION, COMMODITY STABILIZATION SERVICE; AND 
THOMAS THORNBURG, FISCAL BRANCH, DEPARTMENT OF 


AGRICULTURE 


Mr. McLarty. Mr. Abernethy and members of the subcommittee, 
I have a brief prepared statement here that I would like to read into 
the record and then I would be happy, myself and my associates, to 
answer any questions that the committee may have, to the best of our 
ability, at least. 

Mr. AsernetHuy. Thank you, Mr. McLain. 

I want to say that we are delighted to have you here again and, if 
you are ready to proceed with your statement, you may. 

Mr. McLarn. My statement I will read, and it is as follows: 


LEGISLATION 


The Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended, requires the Secretary 
of Agriculture to support prices to producers for milk and butterfat 
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at such level between 75 and 90 percent of parity as will “assure an ade- 
quate supply.” The act specifies that such support shall be provided 
by loans on, or purchases of, milk and its products. 


SUPPORT LEVEL 


During the last 2 years, the prices to producers have been sup- 
ported at $3.25 a hundredweight for manufacturing milk and 58.6 
cents a pound for butterfat in farm-separated cream. 

On December 18, 1957, it was announced that the support level 
would be reduced to 75 percent of parity on April 1, 1958. 

The new dollars and cents support prices—yet to be determined 
and announced—will be approximately 22 cents a hundredweight of 
milk and about 2.6 cents a pound of butterfat below the present sup- 
port prices. We expect that at this level of support there will be 
produced such quantities of milk as will “assure an adequate supply,” 
and we expect to buy substantial quantities of dairy products during 
the 1958-59 marketing year. 


PRODUCTION AND CONSUMPTION 


Total United States milk production has continued to increase in 
recent years. The number of milk cows, of course, has declined, but 
this has been more than offset by a steadily rising production per 
cow. 

Dairymen fed their cows grain and concentrates at an alltime high 
rate in 1957, and milk production totaled 127 billion pounds, or 1 
percent above 1956. 

Supplies of both feed grains and hay per animal unit are by far the 
largest of record. January 1 stocks of feed grains were 14 percent 
and stocks of hay were 18 percent larger than a year ago. Prices of 
both feed concentrates and sett are well below a year ago. 

With the lower feed costs the dairy product—feed price ratios are 
substantially above average, which reflects a favorable feed cost situa- 
tion for dairying. 

For example, in mid-January, the milk-feed price ratio—that. is, 
the pounds of concentrate rations equal in value to one pound whole 
milk was 1.51 compared with the 1946-55—120 months—average of 
1.26. Similarly, the butterfat-feed price ratio—that is, the pounds 
of concentrate rations equal to one pound butterfat in cream—in 
mid-January was equal to 25 compared with the 10-year—1946-55— 
average of 22.3. 

Consumption of milk and its products, as a group has increased in 
recent years, but only at about the same rate as production. The 
gap between total production and total consumption in commercial 
outlets has not closed. In fact, the increase in price support purchases 
indicates that the gap has widened a little in the current marketing 
year. 





PURCHASES 


During the current season, dairy production has outrun the market 
demand at the supported price levels. 

Thus far during this season the Department in our dairy price sup- 
port and stabilization operations, has purchased approximately 152 
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million pounds of butter, 210 million pounds of cheese, and 659 mil- 
lion pounds of nonfat dry milk. 

In other words, since last April 1, the Department has bought 
about 18 percent more butter, 25 percent more cheese, and 5 percent 
more nonfat dry milk than during the corresponding period in the 
1956-57 marketing year. It is estimated that by March 31, the total 
purchases in the current 1957-58 marketing year will have been equiv- 
alent to nearly 5 percent of total milk production, compared with 4 
percent in the year 1956-57. 


DISPOSITION AND INVENTORIES 


The Department has made vigorous efforts to find and develop sales 
outlets for dairy products acquired under the price-support program. 

The products acquired under the price-support operations have been 
offered for sale at reduced prices for restricted uses that would not 
interfere with the support program. They have been offered for sale 
for commercial export at competitive prices, both for dollars and for- 
eign currency. These outlets, however, have taken only small per- 
centages of CCC’s supplies. 

It has been possible to reduce CCC’s inventory only by large dona- 
tions and sales at nominal prices for noncommercial uses. These 
are included : 

(a) Transfers to the military agencies and veterans hospitals 
for their increased use; 

(6) Donations for domestic school lunch and welfare uses: 

(c) Donations and sales at nominal prices for foreign school 
lunch and welfare uses ; and 

(d) Transfers to ICA for famine relief in foreign countries 
under title II of Public Law 480. 

In order to facilitate and increase the uses of dairy products in 
some of these outlets, CCC has had to incur substantial costs of re- 
processing, repackaging and transporting the products. 

Only by continuing these large donations and other dispositions, 
from which CCC has recovered little or none of its costs, has it been 
possible to get the CCC stocks down from the huge quantities in 1954 
to more manageable figures. 

CCC’s uncommitted inventories on January 29 were 40 million 
pounds of butter, 18 million pounds of nonfat dry milk, and 154 mil- 
lion pounds of cheese. 

Mr. Apernetoy. What does that mean, Mr. McLain? General 
storage that has not been committed for disposition to one or the 
other of these? 

Mr. McLain. That is right. 


SPECIAL MILK PROGRAMS 


The price support purchases of dairy products are supplemented 
by two programs to increase the consumption of fluid milk under the 
authority contained in the amendments to the Agricultural Act of 
1949. 

Under the price support authority, $75 million of Commodity 
Credit Corporation funds are authorized for use “to increase the con- 
sumption of fluid milk by children in (1) nonprofit schools of high- 
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school grade and under; and in (2) nonprofit nursery schools, child- 
care centers, settlement houses, summer camps, and similar nonprofit 
institutions devoted to the care and training of children.” 

In the special milk program for children, the consumption of milk 
by children in schools, child-care and other eligible institutions has 
been greatly increased. CCC financed part of the cost of 1,750,000,000, 
half-pints of milk in the fiscal year ending June 30, 1957. 

In the other program, CCC has been paying about half of the cost 
of milk purchased by military agencies and veterans hospitals, over 
and above their normal purchases. 

This program also is carried out under the legislative authority to 
buy milk and dairy products for price support and to make them 
available to those agencies for their increased use. During the 1957 
fiscal year, $16.4 million of CCC funds were used for this purpose. 
As a result of this program, the consumption of milk by military 
personnel has been more than doubled. 

In view of the outstanding contribution to the nutrition of young- 
sters and expansion of markets for fluid milk, we are recommending 
extension of the special school milk program to increase fluid milk 
consumption by children in schools, summer camps, and in child-care 
institutions. We are requesting that the program be extended at the 
same authorized level of Federal contribution—$75 million—the same 
as last year and again this year. 

We are also requesting continued authorization for the milk pro- 
grams which presently serve the veterans hospitals and the military 
service. 

COST OF DAIRY SUPPORT AND RELATED PROGRAMS 


Over the past 5 years the costs to the Federal Government of the 
dairy price supports and stabilization programs have been equal to 
about one-fifth of the total cost on all farm products. More than 
$1.6 billion have been spent by the Government in price support and 
other stabilization programs for dairy products during the past 5 
years. 

Mr. Jounson. May I interrupt? You say one-fifth of the total 
cost of all farm programs? 

Mr. McLain. Price-support activities. 

Mr. Jounson. Does dairying—does it take in the sale of cattle and 
the sale of dairy cows and the sale of dairy calves? Is that equal 
to about, roughly, 25 percent of the total? 

Is that equal to one-fifth of the farm income ? 

Mr. McLain. I will have to ask Mr. Sorkin. He can answer that, 
I believe. 

Mr. Sorkin. The sale of dairy products runs about 15 percent of all 
cash receipts, and I would have to check on the 

Mr. Jounson. I think that you will find it runs pretty close to 25 
percent, if you take the sale of cows sold for slaughter because they 
are no longer good for dairy purposes. 

Mr. McLatn. We can check that, I believe. 

Mr. Apernetuy. Since the subject has been opened and I hate to 
interrupt—but I believe this would be the place to do it— 

I do not understand this one-fifth figure. 
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Do you mean by that of the money that has been spent in the three 
categories of price support, basics, nonbasics such as milk, honey, and 
tung oil, and other non-nonbasics—whatever you might call it 

Mr. McLain. We have many categories. 

Mr. ABernetHy. Such as barley, feed grains, grain sorghums—that 
is what you have included ? 

Mr. McLain. That is right. 

Mr. Asernetuy. All of those, and when you say one-fifth, you 
mean one-fifth of the dollars that have been expended from the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation since its inauguration ? 

Mr. McLain. No; this refers to the last 5 years, Mr. Abernethy. 
The cost of programs primarily for the stabilization of farm prices 
and income of dairy products was about one-fifth of the total in this 
period. 

Mr. Apernetuy. Only to the 5 years ? 

Mr. McLain. Yes. 

Mr. Anernetuy. I see. All right. 

Mr. McLain. The cost to the Federal Government of dairy price 
support and related operations in the fiscal year ending June 30, 1957, 
was $378.5 million. 

This included : 

(a) The realized loss to CCC on dispositions of dairy products 
during the year; 

(6) All disbursements by CCC under the special milk program 
for children and the military and veterans hospital milk program ; 

(c) The net program expense with respect to dairy products 
delivered under title I, Public Law 480—that is, the total dollar 
investment in such products less the dollar value of foreign 
currencies received ; 

(d) CCC’s investment in products donated for emergency as- 
sistance to other nations under title II, Public Law 480; 

(e) The amount of section 32 funds obligated during the fiscal 
year for purchases of dairy products to be donated to schools and 
other eligible outlets. 

It should be noted that while the title I and IT items under Public 
Law 480, that is, are not recorded as costs or losses to CCC, they 
represent nonrecoverable costs to the Government. 

The following is a breakdown of the total: 








Million dollars 
CCC operations ; losses on sales, donations, and special milk expenditures__ 286.9 


Mr. Abernethy, there is a footnote to that which I will read because 
we want itexplained. The footnote is: 


Includes $56.5 million for special milk program for children and $16.4 million 
for military and veterans milk program, Also includes $172.8 million cost of 


products donated under section 416 for domestic and foreign uses. 
Million dollars 





Donations of products under title II, Public Law 480___________ 33.5 

Products sold for foreign currencies under title I, Public Law 480 ($10.1 
million investment less $7.5 million of foreign currencies collected )_____ 2.6 
MeMOVAl OC Surpltiia peegedie: (nee; Geiss. ie). ed ss 55. 5 
II ihe Siri tages Sica sings ein tai a aN i 378. 5 


_ The dairy industry has been assured that the Department will assist 
it inevery sound way we can. 
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The Department has cooperated fully with the industry in promotion 
and merchandising programs, and we will continue todoso. Through 
our several Services, we will join with the dairy industry in increased 
efforts to better inform consumers of facts about milk as a health food. 

As I indicated earlier, we have recommended authorization for: 
continuance of the special school milk program and of the military 
service and veterans milk programs. 

The work being done by the Department, nationwide, to clean up 
brucellosis will be continued under the accelerated program. I am 
sure you know the great value of this program to the industry. 

We are continuing to help the dairy industry in many other ways, 
including the research and educational efforts to improve efficiency 
in production, marketing, and utilization of dairy products. 

I am sure that the leaders of the industry recognize and give broad 
recognition of the great value derived by the industry and of the con- 
structive efforts directed toward a sound economy for dairy producers. 

That concludes the statement. 

We tried in this statement, Mr. Abernethy, to give you all of the 
facts. If you have any question about any part of this, I have experts 
here from the Department and we will try to answer any questions. 

Mr. AserNnetuy. Thank you, Mr. McLain. 

I have a few questions I would like to ask. I think that you have 
brought us information on everything except the question that is 
of paramount interest to the members of this subcommittee and to the 
Members of the Congress who come from what is generally known as 
the dairy belt; and I will put my question as specifically as I can: 

Why did the Department want the reduction effective April 1, in the 
price support from approximately 85 or 90 percent to 75 percent ? 

Mr. McLatn. We thought that the law required us to do so and in 
line with the other recommendations we made to the Congress, that 
this was the only thing we could do. 

Mr. Asernetuy. I did not understand the last part of that. 

Mr. McLarty. I say, we thought that in reading the statute, which 
you are all familiar with, I am sure 

Mr. ApernetHy. Yes. 

Mr. McLary. And in line with the other suggestions we were mak- 
ing to Congress and have made to the House and Senate Committees 
on Agriculture, that this was the proper thing to do. 

Mr. Asernetuy. Well, now, in line with what other suggestions 
and recommendations that you made to the Congress ? 

Mr. McLarn. The recommendations that the President made in his 
Message. 

Mr. ApernetHy. Oh I see what you mean. 

In other words, the order would be a step toward the recommenda- 
tion of the administration or the President, I should say, and the De- 
partment, toward the floor of 60 percent and a maximum of 90 percent 
for the price support program. 

Is that what you mean ¢ 

Mr. McLarn. I think that is generally correct. 

Mr. Asernetuy. In other words, in view of the recommendations 
that have been made that the Department would desire as a general 
agricultural program from the standpoint of price support, a support 
level from 60 to 90 percent of parity, the Department felt that it was 
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incumbent upon it to make this order reducing price support on milk? 

Mr. McLatrn. Now, Mr. Abernethy, this is part of what I said and 
you recognize that 

Mr. AperNetHy. Yes. 

Mr. McLarty. And the main reason which I listed first was in com- 
pliance with the statute. The Secretary felt and the General Counsel 
felt that this step should be taken. 

What I meant to say—if I did not say it properly—was that this was 
in line with the other recommendations we made. 

Mr. AnernerHy. You said that. 

Mr. McLarn. Now, there are some other considerations, as I pointed 
out in this testimony. 

One, cheaper feed grains and hay prices; two, the amount of prod- 
ucts that we were taking over after going down has started up again; 
third, the dairy feed ratio was favorable, in our judgment. 

Mr. Anernetuy. Then, if I understand, and I apologize because I 
really did not incorporate in my question all that the gentleman said, 
you did say in view of the language of the present law, the Department 
felt it should, because of the surplus production, reduce the price sup- 

ort. level—I know you have an answer or I imagine you have, and I 

now you have anticipated the question. A year ago you asked for a 
price support level of 80 or 81 percent of parity and we had a surplus 
then. A bill was enacted by Congress but it was vetoed. The veto 
message advised that the price support was going to be raised—I don’t 
recall how much. 

Mr. McLatn. It was 10 cents per hundredweight. 

Mr. Aspernetuy. Anyhow, it was raised. 

Mr. McLarn. That is right. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. It is now the position of the Department it should 
reduce price support because it is not necessary to fix or keep them at 
a higher level to assure an adequate supply. Did not the raising of 
price support at the time I just mentioned violate the directives given 
to the Department in the price support law ? 

I am not attempting to quibble, but would you say that the action 
of the Department was contrary to the directive in the law ? 

Mr. McLain. Well, I will put it this way 

Mr. Asernetuy. I am not criticizing. 

Mr. McLarn. I will say some people could say that. I do not think 
so. 
Mr. Anernetuy. Yes. 

Mr. McLain. I am trying to give you in an honest manner the 
reason for the raise in price at that time, which was for the dairy 
products and other commodities. 

Mr. Asernetuy. You know, unfortunately, you lowered price sup- 
ports for some other crops and left them with those old controls that 
you complain about. We did not feel that we got the treatment from 
the Department we should have had on that occasion. I have always 
felt pretty deeply about it. 

Now, do I understand you to say in your statement that the dairy 
surplus at the present is over and above that which existed a year 
ago? 

Mr. McLain. The total supply is a little higher. 

Mr. AsernetHy. What is held by the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion, is that up or down ? 
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Mr. McLarty. Our purchases are going up. They have been gradu- 
ally moving up this year and we anticipate they will grow higher if 
the support level is not adjusted. As you know, farmers are going 
to look at their ratio of feed costs to dairy product prices in the dairy 
areas of this country and they are going to make their determination 
as to whether they can make a profit by increasing or cutting back. 

Mr. Azernetuy. When that order was announced, there was a state- 
ment by the Secretary—lI do not have it here, it is in a press release— 
who said that it would make milk available to the consumer at a 
cheaper rate. Do you think that it will have that effect ? 

Mr. McLaxrn. In the press release he indicated that this should tend 
to lower the prices to the consumer. I think we all recognize 

Mr. Asernetuy. Was that the object of the order? 

Mr. McLarn. No, that was not the object of the order. 

Mr. Anernetuy. Why then would the Secretary include that in 
his statement ? 

Mr. McLarn. I am glad you asked the question, Mr. Abernethy. 

Mr. AperNnetuy. Well, let me go a little further so that you can 
answer all of it at the same time. Was it an appeal to the consumer? 

Mr. McLarn. No, it was not. It was a recognition by the Secretary 
that if this reduction would take place and if farm prices would come 
down some because of the reduction in support levels, that the farmer 
himself ought to expect that this reduction would be passed on to the 
consumer without somebody else grabbing a big chunk out of it. That 
is the reason it was put in there. 

Mr. Asernetuy. Is it your opinion or the opinion of your associates 
this morning that it will reduce the price of milk to the consumer? 

Mr. McLain. I do not think anybody is smart enough to answer that 
completely. 

I am sure that with butter it will. I have been very close to the 
butter business all my life. I believe it will mean a reduced price for 
butter. 

With milk, we have many other programs including our marketing 
orders. We know that the margin between what the farmers get 
for whole milk and the retail price has widened while some of the 
other margins have not. 

Mr. Apernetuy. Well, I think it was very unfortunate, Mr. Mc- 
Lain, that that statement was released by the Secretary. There is 
a feeling around the country that price supports have contributed to 
the cost of food. I am going to bring in an illustration to show 
it has not contributed one iota to the cost of milk. 

Let me ask you, is milk now higher or cheaper than when it was 
supported at 90 percent ? 

Mr. McLarn. You mean the national average price for bottle 
milk ? 

Mr. Asernetuy. The price at the grocery store, is it now higher 
or cheaper than it was when it was supported at 90 percent of parity ? 

Mr. McLain. Well, I would rather give you—— 

Mr. Asernetuy. I don’t know what your figures might show, but 
I know what my grocery bill shows. 

Mr. McLain. Of course, this varies in different areas, and, as you 
know, in the Washington metropolitan area it varies considerably, as 
you know. 
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Mr. Anernetuy. I know it does to some extent but I would like to 
have the answer to the question. I would like to know—when did you 
last give 90 percent price support for milk? 

Mr. Sorkin. 1953. 

Mr. Asernetuy. And what was the national average price of fluid 
milk per quart to the consumer at that time? 

Mr. McLain. We will get it. We will put it in the record. I think 
your feeling is correct, Mr. Abernethy. 

Mr. Anernetuy. Yes, and when you get those figures, I would 
like to have them inserted at this point in the record. 

(Information referred to is as follows:) 


Retail prices of fresh milk, delivered, in leading cities of the United States 


[Cents per quart] 


DOT ite hth See cbiitin denne G GUO Se ee Se eg 23. 4 
RIN es Sessa acts ig Seana eed latent rms nde ib bibditpengtanttbed we mined Rie thesath dhe dike dee eeaetdabaeets 23. 0 
seen en ences hacienda inv ca. ai citi aa tpn agi aplasia apiniali ea aiidesne Apeichdigsnniian ecinaipiare aed 23. 1 
CE in lnk acc, apse alas wncksi is hae aac enter lay aha elena nag ae aaa mamnniaie aetna renee 24.1 
OO ig npc cig ss Sl ln epson cin ss ney ati cA tite hahha elaine Ee at 25. 0 


Compiled from reports of Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


Mr. ABERNETHY. One more question. Does the Department oppose 
all the bills which have been introduced which would set aside in dif- 
ferent degrees, some in one degree and some in other degrees, the order 
of the Department ? 

In other words, some of the bills are to hold the line, some are to in- 
crease the support level, and some may seek to do some other things. 

However, the general objective of the bills is to set aside the order, 
at least partially or entirely or even go further—does the Department 
approve or disapprove these bills ? 

Mr. McLain. Well, Mr. Abernethy, we will report on each of the 
bills, as they come down to us. 

But I can say in answer to your question, we think the decision of the 
Department was right and we think that it ought to stand. Now, of 
course, we carry out the provisions of the laws as enacted by the Con- 

Tess. 

Mr. Asernetuy. The question is, the Department is aware that the 
bills would attempt to block the order effective April 1. 

Mr. McLarn. That is right. 

Mr. Anernetny. So in effect your answer is, the Department stands 
on what it has done, which naturally leads to opposing the bills? 

Mr. McLain. That is right. Of course, I have not personally seen 
all of the bills. I do not like to categorically state we are opposed to 
everything in a particular bill, but we think the decision is right and 
we propose to stand on it. 

Mr. JoHnson. May I ask a question, Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. Apernetuy. Yes. 

Mr. Jounson. Do you remember what the loss was on June 1, 1956? 

Mr. McLarn. For the year previous? 

Mr. Jounson. For the dairy program. 

Mr. McLain. You mean for the year previous to that ? 

Mr. Jounson. No, the year finished up June 1, 1956, what do you 
say was the total loss? 

Mr. Sorkin. $549 million. 

Mr. Jonnson. $549 million. 
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Mr. Sorkin. Yes. 

Mr. Jounson. And that was the year that, after the veto, you 
raised the support level. Yet, by your own statement, you say that 
the loss this year is going to be $379 million—how much difference is 
that, $549 million and $379 million—we have taken a loss of $170 
million, and yet you are going to lower the supports. How do you 
justify that? 

Mr. McLain. I am glad you raised that question, Mr. Johnson. 
These losses, of course, are charged up at the time we dispose of the 
dairy products. 

Mr. Jounson. That is right. 

Mr. McLarn. And, of course, as you know, we have stocks not only 
in dairy products but wheat and other commodities which in some 
cases we have had as high as 5 years. 

You see, our bookkeeping system just has to be on the basis of when 
we dispose of the products. Thus, looking at these figures and com- 
paring them, they are not a true criteria, I do not think, of what the 
operations are. 

T think that it would be more accurate to look at all purchases. 

Mr. Jonnson. Well, don’t the figures show that we are getting out 
of the heavy loss, with $170 million less loss in 1957 than 1956? 

Mr. McLatn. I do not think it necessarily means that. 

Mr. Jonnson. Isn’t it true that at the time you gave us the raise, 
in April 1956, that the stocks on hand were larger than they are now? 

Mr. McLarty. That is correct; yes. 

Mr. Jonnson. And I just want to let the record show a statement 
that was made to this committee, prior to the passage of H. R. 12, 
by Mr. Benson, and I am just going to ask permission to have this 
statement put in the record. 

He was up before the committee telling why we should not raise 
supports. 

Mr. AnernetHy. Do you want to incorporate that. in the record, the 
language that the Secretary made before the committee ? 

Mr. Jonnson. Yes; just that part referring to dairy prices. 

Mr. Aznernetuy. ‘All right. 

(The statement referred to is as follows :) 


STATEMENT OF SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE EzRA T. BENSON TO HOUSE COMMITTEE 
ON AGRICULTURE 


III, HIGHER DAIRY PRICE SUPPORTS 


The dairy business in 1955 was much improved over 1954. Not everything is 
as we would like it, true enough. But real progress is being made, production 
and consumption are coming into better balance. During the past year: 


Percent 
Number of cows decreased 
nnn 70 TU ces nasal otatewenn cede elo a abeislomracaslelen 5 
Per capita consumption butter increased__.....----____-._____--_____--__- 2 
Milk prices increased 
Feed prices declined 
Farm income from sale of milk increased 


Stocks of CCC-owned butter, which stood at 466 million pounds in 1954, are 
now virtually all committed. We are out of butter. I hasten to add, that we 
have substantial stocks of cheese, and that our low inventory of dairy products 
has been achieved through sales at less than cost and through a sizable dona- 
tion program. Realized cost of the dairy program in the last year of record 
was $440 million. 
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Government purchases have dropped. In the marketing year 1953-54, dairy 
products in the sonnel of 11 billion pounds of milk were acquired. In 
1954-55 the figure was 5.7 billion pounds in the 1955-56 purchases of surplus- 
dairy products will be ‘i equivalent of about 5 billion pounds of milk. 

The dairy industry has greatly increased its promotional expenditures de- 
signed to increase milk consumption, and there is excellent cooperation all along 
the line. These efforts are paying off in increased sales of dairy products and 
expanded consumption. 

Now comes this bill with a provision that turns us back toward the dark days 
of 1953 and 1954. 

An arbitrary period of time is taken by selecting a high base period. It does 
violence to the parity concept as normally considered. It will freeze forever 
a parity equivalent relationship which existed for a short time 7 years ago and 
which is already badly out of date. 

It will discourage the dairy industry from its valiant effort to promote con- 
sumption of dairy products. Why try to sell milk in the commercial market 
when Uncle Sam stands ready to pay more than the trade will pay? 

The results of enacting this provision migh seem advantageous on the surface 
but underneath dairymen will recognize the same old siren song that led their 
ship onto the rocks before. 


Mr. JonHnson. At that time he said: 
Realized cost of the dairy program in the last year of record was $440 million. 


Now, I imagine that was the estimate, and your figures show that it 
was $549 million, and yet less than three weeks afterward the price 
was raised, and in this case he changed his mind. Do you think it is 
possible for him to change his mind this time? 

Mr. McLarn. Well, I hope we do not have a farm bill so bad that 
we have to recommend a veto, Mr. Johnson. 

This decision was fully considered before it was made, and we are 
just as convinced now, as when it was made, that it is right for the 
dairy industry. So I think it would just be misleading you gentlemen 
to tell you otherwise. 

Mr. Jounson. When you made your decision, in April 1956, your 
second decision, did you think you were doing what was right for 
the dairy industry ¢ 

Mr. McLary. Under the circumstances, yes. 

Mr. Jounson. You think it was all right to raise them then? 

Mr. McLatn. In view of the increase in corn supports at the time 
of the veto, I think the dairy industry had the right to expect the 
same kind of treatment. 

Mr. AsernetTHy. The other commodities did not get the same treat- 
ment; they were left with lower supports, restrictions, and controls. 

Mr. McLain. The restriction part is correct, Mr. Abernethy. 

Mr. Anernetuy. And they were then and are now getting even less 
support. 

Mr. McLarn. Dairy products have never had restrictions. All of 
us who know the dairy business agree that you could not work them if 
you wanted to. 

Mr. Asernetuy. I will agree with that. 

Mr. Jounson. I noticed in the first paragraph you give the reasons 
for lowering the support, and you quote from the law, saying that a 
level between 75 and 90 percent of parity will “assure an adequate 
supply.” 

What is the language in the Federal order; isn’t it practically the 
same ? 


Mr. McLatrn. Inthe Federal ? 
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Mr. Jounson. I mean, your language published—does that not say 
that you should put the price where it would assure an adequate 


ws,“ y? ; 
r. McLarn. I will have to ask Mr. Anderson. 

Mr. Anperson. What you asked about, Mr. Johnson, is the wording 
of the Agricultural Marketing Agreement Act of 1937? 

Mr. Jonnson. Yes. 

Mr. Anperson. I am not sure I can quote it exactly. I think it is 
one of the standards. Of course, there are a number of standards, 
as I recall, in the Agricultural Marketing Agreement Act, and one 
of them is such level as will assure adequate supply of pure and 
wholesome milk. 

As I recall, there are other standards. 

As I recall, you are right; that is one of the standards. 

Mr. Jounson. Does the Secretary contemplate any action that will 
lower the price of class 1 milk to the consumer ? 

Mr. McLarn. In the orders, you mean ? 

Mr. Jonnson. Yes. 

Mr. McLatn. Not to my knowledge. 

Mr. Jounson. You know nothing about it, and I am not trying to 
put you out into a position—but it would seem to me that if we are 
getting too much milk, there has got to be some way where it is across 
the board—why just take the manufactured milk group and lower 
them, if he is relying on this language, if he is going to follow it 
all the way through; if he is going to be consistent, it seems to me he 
has pot to be consistent all the way across the board. 

Mr. McLarn. I think that Mr. Anderson pointed out that there are 
other criteria in this area. 

Mr. JouHnson. What are some of the other criteria? 

Mr. McLarty. Our lawyer, Mr. Cooper can get us the exact 
language. 

Mr. Coorrr. Section 2 of the Agricultural Marketing Agreement 
Act of 1937, as amended, provided : 


It is hereby declared to be the policy of Congress: 

(1) Through the exercise of the powers conferred upon the Secretary of 
Agriculture under this title, to establish and maintain such orderly marketing 
conditions for agricultural commodities in interstate commerce as will establish, 
as the prices to farmers, parity prices as defined by section 301 (a) (1) of the 
Agricutlural Adjustment Act of 1938. 

(2) To protect the interests of the consumer by (a) approaching the level 
of prices which it is declared to be the policy of Congress to establish in sub- 
section (1) of this section by gradual correction of the current level at as rapid 
a rate as the Secretary of Agriculture deems to be in the public interest and 
feasible in view of the current consumptive demand in domestic and foreign 
markets, and (0) authorizing no action under this title which has for its pur- 
pose the maintenance of prices to farmers above the level which it is declared 
to be the policy of Congress to establish in subsection (1) of this section. 

(3) Through the exercise of the power conferred upon the Secretary of Agri- 
culture under this title, to establish and to maintain such minimum standards 
of quality and maturity and such grading and inspection requirements for agri- 
cultural commodities enumerated in section 8 (c) (2), other than milk and its 
products, in interstate commerce as will effectuate such orderly marketing of 
such agricultural commodities as will be in the public interest. 

(4) Through the exercise of the power conferred upon the Secretary of Agri- 
culture under this title, to establish and maintain such orderly marketing con- 
ditions for any agricultural commodity enumerated in section 8 (c) (2) as will 
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provide, in the interests of producers and consumers, an orderly flow and the 
supply thereof to market through its normal marketing season to avoid unrea- 
sonable fluctuations in supplies and prices. 

Mr. Jounson. Which one of the criteria would you say would be 
reason for not lowering the same as manufactured milk? 

Mr. Coorrr. Probably the first one that establishes the levels up 
to parity. 

Mr. Jounson. 100 percent of parity? 

Mr. Coorrr. Yes; 100 percent, subject, however, to adjustment as 
provided in section 8 (c) (18) of the act. 

Mr. Jounson. What percentage of surplus in being produced right 
now in the New York milkshed and the Boston milkshed ? 

Mr. McLain. I cannot answer that, Mr. Johnson. 

Mr. Jounson. Is it not right around 50 percent ? 

Mr. McLain. Do you have any idea what it is, Mr. Anderson? 

Mr. Anverson. We would have to get it, sir, 1 do not have it here. 

Mr. Jounson. What I wanted to point out is that you have got 
adequate supplies, isn’t that right ? 

Mr. McLain. I beg your pardon, sir? 

Mr. Jounson. You have got more than an adequate supply? 

Mr. McLarn, I think that is right, in practically most all areas. 

Mr. Jounson. That is all I have to ask. 

Mr. AserneTuy. Before we move to another member of the com- 
mittee, may I ask the gentleman if he has found the information ? 

Mr. Sorkin. I have not found the retail prices going back to 1953. 

Mr. Asernetuy. Could we just concede for the record that milk is 
higher now than in 1953? 

Mr. McLain. I think that is right. 

Mr. Asernetuy. So that in 1953 when we had 90 percent price 
support, milk actually was cheaper than now; we can concede that 
for the record, isn’t that correct, gentlemen ? 

Mr. McLain. That is my feeling but I do not want to guess at the 
figures and we will furnish them. 

Mr. Sork1n. The figures for the prices received by farmers for milk 
delivered to plants in December of 1953 was $4.32 and in 1957 it was 
$4.20. I think we can all agree that the retail price of fluid milk was 
higher in 1957 than in 1953. 

Mr. Jounson. I think that milk is higher now than it was in 1953 
at which time it was supported at 90 percent parity. 

So I go back to what I said, that I think it is very unfortunate that 
when this order was announced the Secretary made the play to the 
consumer that cheaper milk was on the way. I think that is the most 
unfortunate thing that could have come up accompanying the order 
because it indicates, and in my judgment it was, a direct appeal to the 
consumers, of which there are a lot. 

Mr. McLarn. Mr. Abernethy, may I again say to you that you 
certainly have your right to feel that this was the reason it was done; 
but my observation of the farmers is that they were concerned about 
the spread between what they were getting and what the consumer 

ays. 

We believe that it behooves the Secretary of Agriculture to try to 
keep the margins between the farmer and consumer as low as possible. 
And 
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Mr. Asernetuy. The headlines said that it would be cheaper, in 
almost every paper, every one that I read said that cheaper milk was 
on the way. That was the headline; that was the story. 

I will not belabor that further. Mr. Williams, any questions? 

Mr. Witu1aMs. Mr. McLain, if the order of the Secretary should pre- 
vail as of April 1 will it affect class 1 milk, for example in the State 
of New York ? 

Mr. McLain. We have experts in this field but we do not have them 
with us and I cannot answer your question. However we will get 
answer for you. 

Mr. Witu1ams. Well, do you expect there will be any change in the 
price to the producer or to the consumer ? 

Mr. McLain. Do you want to comment on that, Mr. Davis? 

Mr. Davis. No, sir; I am not qualified. 

Mr. Anverson. I believe I would have to agree with both Mr. Wil- 
liams and Mr. Abernethy, that it would be more directly on the pro- 
ducer, there is no question about that. 

I do not believe that any of us would want to argue, there is no 
relation whatever between what the dealer pays and his retail price, 
and we do not want to argue that, but I think we will have to agree 
with Mr. McLain that there is a wide spread and that spread is not 
directly related to the price he pays for milk. 

Mr. Aznernetuy. I was not complaining about the price of milk, 
I was just inquiring as to what the price was related to price support. 

Mr. Anpverson. I understand that. 

Mr. WiitraMs. You do not really except, that if the order should 
prevail, that it would not change the retail price any other than the 
present program that will prevail on April 1 in the retail price of class 
1 milk? 

Mr. McLain. Well, sir 

Mr. WituraMs. If this increase were to go through you would not 
except that the drop in retail prices would be any different from the 
present program that is excepted to prevail under the present con- 
ditions? 

Mr. McLarn. Could you answer that? 

Mr. Anverson. I think that your first question, sir, was: Will this 
order directly affect class 1 prices to producers in the New York 
order ? 

Mr. Wuu1aMs. That is right. 

Mr. Anverson. The New York order, as I remember it—I do not 
work with it directly—is based not on the price of milk but on an 
economic formula. 

Mr. Witu1aMs. That is right. 

Mr. Anverson. So it will not be as direct in New York as, perhaps, 
in Chicago where the class 1 price is tied directly to the manufactur- 
ing milk price. 

Now, in those orders where the class 1 price to the producers is tied 
directly to manufactured milk, then we would expect the class 1 price 
to producers in those orders to go down almost proportionately to this 
drop in price-support level. 

In places like, I think, New York and Boston and I believe New 
Orleans but I am not sure, where it is tied to certain economic factors 
rather than to manufacturing milk, the effect on the class 1 price to 
the producer would be much less direct. 
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Now, on the surplus prices on those markets, Mr. Williams, of 
course it will be direct, exactly proportional to the orders. 

Mr. Witu1aMs. Thank you. 

Mr. Apernetuy. Mrs. Knutson ? 

Mrs. Knutson. My problem is immediate. I have been having 
some mail on the cutbacks in the school-lunch program in my district 
and I am at a loss to know the reason why. I think that we have 
enough appropriations and certainly enough supplies. Can you give 
mea ‘good rundown on that ? 

Mr. McLain. I think we have a man here who can. Mr. Davis? 

Mr. Davis. Actually there has been no cutback whatsoever in the 
school-lunch program. ‘The appropriation for this year is the same 
as last year, $100 million. 

Now, the method by which the money is divided up among the States 
is according to the formula in the law. That formula takes into ac- 
count the number of children of school age in a State and the ratio 
between that and the relative income of the people in that State, so 
that any one State’s share of the $100 million from year to year can 
change. That is, as the number of school children in that State 
changes or as the relative income level in the State changes, the 
amount of the cash payment changes. 

It could be that Minnesota may have gotten less actual dollars this 
year than they got last year. However, I think probably what you 
are referring to is the fact that the surplus commodities that have been 
available for donation to the schools have been considerably less this 
year than there were last year 

Of course, the quantity of donated foods that the schools get is 
dependent upon market conditions, of the surplus removal programs 
that the Department has entered into, many factors based primarily 
on the agricultural picture and not necessarily the need for the school- 
lunch program. 

Mrs. Knutson. Would you say it was tied to distribution then? 

Mr. Davis. No. 

Mr. Anernerny. I think that most of it is the availability of sur- 
plus commodities. 

Mr. Davis. That is right. 

Mr. Apernetuy. And there are now less of them available. 

Mr. Davts. The total value of surplus commodities going to the 
schools in fiscal year 1957 I believe ran close to $130 million. This 
present year it will probably not go much above $80 million. 

Mr. Jounson. E ighty million ? 

Mr. Davis. Yes, sir. I am talking now just of the surplus commodi- 
ties, the food that is donated to schools as a result of a purchase pro- 
gram for surplus removal or from inventory, you see. 

Mrs. Knutson. Well, it is coming at a very bad time of the year 
in my district, as far as the income of the people in the district, and it 
makes it very art for the children and the families to carry on 
this early in the yea 

Mr. Jounson. I have had complaints in my area that the school- 
lunch program now is only getting hambur ger, "that is all they are 
getting, that is the only type of meat being given, whereas in other 
years—is that true all over the country ? 
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Mr. Davis. Actually they are not even getting hamburger this 
year on the same basis as they got it in previous years. In previous 
years we had a beef surplus removal program, a surplus program on 
pork, turkeys, eggs. This year we have had none of those, except we 
are still distributing dried eggs that were purchased last year. 

The hamburger that is being distributed this year we purchased 
with school-lunch money in accordance with section 6 of the School 
Lunch Act. That was part of the $100 million that the Secretary is 
empowered to hold out for direct purchases. We purchased ham- 
burger this year, peaches, cherries, a number of different items, for 
the schools, a total of about $15 million worth, 

Mr. Jounson. Wasn’t there a surplus of turkeys this year? It 
seems to me that J heard a lot about it last fall. 

Mr. Davis. The Department’s decision was that the situation did 
not warrant a purchase program. 

Mr. Avernetuy. I think that the witness has answered Mrs, Knut- 
son’s question. 

Do you have any other questions, Mrs. Knutson ? 

Mrs. Knutson. No. 

Mr. Apernetuy. Mr. McIntire? 

Mr. McIntire. Mr. McLain, there is one bill before the subcom- 
mittee that relates to directing the Department to change its method 
of calculating the level of supports on dairy products. 

Could you briefly explain to us just what that is? 

Mr. McLarn. The situation in relation to the change in calculating 
the level 

Mr. McIntire. The level of support? And also would you advise 
this committee as to what would be the level of support if you were 
calculating today on the same basis as was previously used in deter- 
mining the level of support ? 

Mr. McLarn. We will be glad to have Mr. Anderson do that. We 
anticipated this question, Mr. McIntire, and Mr. Anderson is as well 
qualified to speak on it as anybody in the Department. 

Mr. Anverson. Well, I cannot qualify that well, because Mr. Wells 
knows so much more about it than I do, and I cannot answer it com- 
pletely, but I will be glad to try. 

I think that what you refer to is the method of calculating what we 
call the parity equivalent for marketing milk. If I may, I would just 
like to review briefly the history of that. 

As I recall, the Steagall amendment permitted support above 90 
percent of parity. Beginning with the Agricultural Act of 1948 and 
continuing to the Agricultural Act of 1954 the maximum level at 
which the Secretary could suport milk prices was 90 percent of parity. 

All milk was practically always above 90 percent of parity and in 
early 1949 we had, Mr. Johnson, some good friends from Wisconsin 
who are no longer with us, unfortunately, who introduced a number 
of bills which would permit the support of manufacturing milk in- 
dependent of the price for all milk. ' 

After discussion with the Agricultural Committees, it was decided 
that the Department itself would establish a parity equivalent. It 
was first established, as I recall, in February 1949, on the basis of 
the data then available, which was for the 30 months immediately 
after the expiration of price control. The ratio of the price of manu- 
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facturing milk to the price of all milk, on the basis of those data, 
was 88.5 percent. The data have since been revised, to 88 percent. 

At the time that determination was made, the determination itself 
carried the statement that as more data became available, it would be 
reviewed. More data did become available, and as I recall the first 
change was made in April 1954, when it was decided to use current 
data, and it is now based not on those 30 months but the average for 
the last 120 months. 

This policy, I think, similar to that provided by what is called in 
the Agricultural Act of 1949, modernized parity, that is, use of the 
last 10 years. 

The effect of the modernized parity, was to raise some parities and 
lower others. The effect of the change in April 1, 1954, on manu- 
facturing milk was to lower—the ratio currently, is not 88, but is 81.2, 
and so the fact is that the effect is to lower the parity equivalent for 
manufacturing milk. If we established a parity for manufacturing 
milk under the modernized parity, it would be to have a lower parity 
for manufacturing milk than we would have if we continued to freeze 
it on the basis of those 30 months. 

There are certain bills that have been introduced which would say, 
“Don’t use the 10-year moving average, go back to the 88 percent that 
prevailed as a result of those 30 months.” 

Your other question was: If we went back, what would be the effect ? 

Mr. McIntire. Yes. 

Mr. Anperson. Our last estimate is, using the present method by 
the Department, 75 percent of parity for manufacturing milk, would 
be $3.03, and our calculation, if we went back to the old method, would 
be $3.28, a difference of 25 cents, an increase of 25 cents. 

Mr. McIntire. And what is the present level, before the April 1 
order ? 

Mr. Anperson. $3.25. So the effect would be a 3-cent increase 

Mr. McIntire. A 3-cent increase over the existing level ? 

Mr. Anprerson. Over the existing level; a 25 percent increase is our 
estimate of what the new level would be. 

Mr. McIntire. This would not make any change in the existing or 
proposed change of April 1 in the level of ‘support in relation to fluid 
milk, or is everything calculated on the basis of a manufacturing milk 
level ? 

Mr. Anpverson. It is all based on manufacturing milk; yes, sir. 
There are two things, manufacturing milk and on “the butterfat in 
farm-separated cream. But the fluid milk prices are related only in- 
directly to the price support level. 

Mr. McIntire. The existing price of parity figures on fluid milk 
have no part in setting the level of support on these other commodi- 
ties; but of course the level of support on these other items does flow 
over into the fluid-milk market. But your basis of setting the level 
of support does not take in the parity calculations on fluid milk? 

Mr. Anperson. There is a parity for all milk, which includes fluid 
milk. The Department publishes a parity for all milk sold at whole- 
sale, and the present method of calculating the parity equivalent for 
manufacturing milk is to take a percentage of that parity for all milk. 
That gives the parity equivalent for manufacturing milk. 
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Now, in my review of this—and this is all done by AMS, and they 
do it very well—but it is my understanding, and I think I am right, 
that had we adopted the modernized parity and established by that 
method a parity equivalent for manufacturing milk, we would come 
out with exactly the same figure as that determined by the method now 
used by the Department. 

Mr. McIntire. Now, in relation to Mr. Johnson’s comment, I have 
some figures relating to the Boston milk order. I am not sure my 
figures are correct but from the information which I have on April 1 
there will be a drop of about 25 cents a hundred on the blend price in 
the Boston order. 

Now, of that 25-cent drop, about 40 percent of that will be due 
primarily to the Secretary’s order and about 60 percent of it would be 
due to other factors in the formula. 

Even within a marketing order in Boston territory which has prob- 
ably as high a percentage of class 1 pricing in relation to manufactured 
pricing as any other milk marketing order, the Secretary’s order does 
affect prices about 10 cents a hundr ed on blend price. 

Would that sound reasonable to you gentlemen who have been 
working on that ? 

Mr. Anverson. It would certainly sound very possible; yes, sir. 

Mr. McIntire. That is all. 

Mr. Asernetuy. Mr. Bass? 

Mr. Bass. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

First of all, Mr. Chairman, I have here a copy of a proclamation by 
the Governor of Tennessee in which he states one of the dangers that 
will occur if this order is allowed to be placed in effect, and it also calls 
on the Congress to pass legislation which will prevent the orders from 
being effective, the order that is to become effective April 1, and I 
would like to have that proclamation by the Governor of Tennessee, on 
the subject of support prices for milk, be made a part of this record. 

Mr. Asnernetuy. Without objection, so ordered. 

(Proclamation referred to is as follows :) 


PROCLAMATION BY THE GOVERNOR 


Whereas, on December 18, 1957, Secretary of Agriculture Benson announced 
that dairy price support for the marketing year beginning April 1, 1958 will be 
at 75 percent of parity ; and 

Whereas the 75 percent of parity will result in a decrease to approximate $3.02 
per hundredweight for 3.95 percent butterfat milk from the current support 
price of $3.25; and 

Whereas this decrease will reduce dairy income in the State of Tennessee 
approximately $5,750,000 annually ; and 

Whereas on January 16, 1958. the President of the United States in his message 
to the Congress of the United States for a revised farm, food and fiber program 
recommended that the dairy price support should be determined administratively 
between 60 percent and 90 percent of parity ; and 

Whereas the recommended minimum of 60 percent of parity will result in a 
decrease to approximately $2.37 per hundredweight for 3.95 percent butterfat 
milk from the current support price of $3.25; and 

Whereas this decrease will reduce dairy income in the State of Tennessee 
approximately $22 million annually: Now, therefore, “I Frank G. Clement, Gov- 
ernor of the State of Tennessee, do hereby memorialize and petition, and do 
respectfully urge the Congress of the United States to enact legislation to pro- 
vide that the dairy support price for the marketing year starting April 1, 1958 
shall be not less than the current $3.25 per hundredweight for 3.95 percent 
butterfat milk and that the Secretary of Agriculture shall use a parity equivalent 
for manufacturing milk based on the 30-month period July 1946 to December 
1948, both inclusive ; be it further 
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Proclaimed, That the Secretary of the Senate transmit a duly authenticated 
copy of this resolution to the President of the United States Senate, to the Speak- 
er of the United States House of Representatives, and to each member of the 
Tennessee delegation in Congress. 

In witness whereof I have hereunto set my hand and caused the Great Seal of 
the State of Tennessee to be affixed at Nashville, this 3d day of February, 1958. 

FRANK G. CLEMENT, Governor. 

Attest: 


Secretary of State. 


Mr. Bass. Incidentally, I would like to ask the Secretary only one 
question. Of course, as you know, Tennessee is not one of the big 
dairy-producing states in the Nation, but it has increased consider- 
ably in dairy production in the past few years. 

I have received several communications, telegrams, telephone calls, 
and letters, on the subject, and many of them have asked me to ques- 
tion what good can be accomplished either for the producer or the 
consumer if the order is allowed to become effective, and I would like 
for you to help me answer my mail by telling me. 

I notice here that in your testimony you have some things that the 
Department intends to do for the dairy farmer. But I would like for 
you to tell me what the Secretary hopes to accomplish as a result of 
this order. 

Mr. McLarn. Well, first of all, I would say this: that he hopes that 
we will get some increased consumption. 

Mr. Bass. You say first of all he hopes for increased consumption of 
milk ? 

Mr. McLain. Milk and butter. I have been very close, as I said, to 
the butter industry all of my life, and I can say that one of the prob- 
lems that we have had in the butter industry, quite frankly, is that we 
have priced butter many times at a level where the consumer likes 
to use something else. 

Most people in the butter industry recognize today, that if you are 
going to sell butter, if you want to sell butter, you are going to have 
to be able to compete with other things that can be used in place of 
butter. 

Mr. Bass. Let us assume 

Mr. McLarn. Pardon me, sir. 

What I am trying to say is that in my opinion we ought to hope 
that out of this program we can at least hold our own in butter con- 
sumption, and maybe move it up-a little. Certainly that is good for 
your farmers in your area as well as in other areas. 

Mr. Bass. I agree with that, and it would be helpful if we could in- 
crease the consumption of dairy products, both for the health of the 
Nation and for the good of the producers of milk. 

However, historically, has the reduction in support prices of milk 
products increased the consumption of milk ? 

Mr. McLarn. Yes. 

Mr. Bass. I think that you said a few moments ago that as we have 
reduced the prices in the past, it has been pointed out that the price 
of milk and milk products has not been reduced in the same proportion 
at all, and in many cases the consumer’s prices have increased after 
these orders. 

Mr. McLarn. That is, of course, more true with milk itself that is 
delivered in bottles, as we have discussed here. 

22608—58 7 
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Mr. Bass. Are you saying that perhaps these manufacturers, the 
people who are going to save money as the result of the reduction in 
the cost of milk, are going to spend more in advertising milk prod- 
ucts? Is that what you are getting at? Is that the way we are going 
to increase it ? 

Mr. McLarn. I am sure that a good many of them will spend more 
in advertising, not because of this, but because they feel it is a good 
thing to do. The Secretary has not said that we do not expect to get 
an increase in consumption of bottled milk. 

Mr. Bass. Let me see if I understand: No. 1, you say we ought to 
get an increase in the consumption of milk? 

Mr. McLarn. Yes. 

Mr. Bass. What is the other thing? 

Mr. McLatrn. Well, complying with the statute itself and looking 
at the feed ratio that we have facing us. I think that the dairy in- 
dustry recognizes that if we want to preserve this program, that the 
cost cannot be excessive. Personally, I have never complained to much 
about the cost, if it got the job done. The Secretary shares this view, 
and I know you do—— 

Mr. Bass. A great part of the cost, of course, of the program has 
been taken up in charity donations and that sort of thing, which might 
grow out of the surplus milk production. 

Mr. McLarn. That is right. And I think that we can look with 
pride at the dairy program in this respect, because most of us know, 
who are close to the dairy industry, that milk is one of the most im- 
portant foods, and that we ought to get more of it consumed, as much 
more as We can. 

Mr. Bass. In other words, you really think, then, that the main re- 
sult of this order is going to be increased consumption of milk? 

Mr. McLarn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bass. And although it. has been pointed out here that even with 
the parity prices of milk being lower, when those parity prices have 
been lowered since 1953, milk products today are still higher than they 
were when milk was supported at 90 percent of parity. 

Mr. McLain. Of course, you are Just taking one segment out and 
talking about it. You have to relate it to all the other things that 
people buy. 

Mr. Bass. In other words, you just follow the theory that some 
American merchants, if you want to use the word, think that if you 
gig the customers, they will come back and get more, if you really 
stick them they like it. If you want to increase your business, raise 
the price. 

Now, actually we have lowered the support price of milk, and milk 
has gone up again. 

Mr. McLary. You might be interested in the statement of the vice 
president of Ford Motor Co. It was in the press this morning. I 
think the same thing applies. 

Mr. Bass. If you raise it a little bit, you mean? 

Mr. McLarty. No. He was saying that the decline in the sales of 
automobiles, might have been caused by this, and I think that most 
people—— 

Mr. Bass. In other words, when I write to my people and tell them 
what the Secretary of Agriculture is going to do, about the only thing 
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I — tell them is that he says that we are going to consume more 
milk ? 

Mr. McLatn. I did not confine it to milk. Milk and milk products. 

Mr. Bass. I know that. Milk and milk products. Now, was one 
of the reasons for the order, the cost of the program ? 

Mr. McLatn. I think that you gentlemen are entitled to know the 
cost of the program—lI don’t think that was the major factor in the 
decision. 

Mr. Bass. Are there any other reasons or any other factors? 

Mr. McLain. As I pointed out in answer to Mr. Abernethy’s state- 
ment, we try to comply as near as we can with what the statute says. 

Mr. Bass. You do not want to change, extend the law. 

Mr. McLain. Well, if you read his press release, you will see that 
is not the main reason. 

Mr. AnernetHuy. Will you furnish the press release for us to look at? 

Mr. McLarty. Yes. 

(Press release referred to is as follows:) 


{From the United States Department of Agriculture, Washington, Dec. 18, 1957] 


Dartry PRICE SUPPORTS TO BE AT 75 PERCENT OF PARITY FOR 1958-59 
MARKETING YEAR 


Secretary of Agriculture Ezra Taft Benson today announced that dairy price 
supports for the marketing year which begins April 1, 1958, will be at levels 
which reflect 75 percent of the parity price of manufacturing milk and butterfat 
at the beginning of the marketing year. This announcement is being made well 
in advance so that adjustments and milk promotion plans can be underway 
by the start of the new marketing year. 

Dairy price supports are mandatory under the controlling legislation, within 
a range of 75 to 90 percent of parity. The Secretary of Agriculture is required 
by law to determine, within this range, the level “necessary in order to assure 
an adequate supply.” 

Commenting on the announcement about next year’s supports, Secretary Ben- 
son said, “Careful study of the whole dairy situation, including discussion with 
industry representatives and advisory committees, indicates that adjusting sup- 
ports to the 75-percent level will be in the best interests of the dairy industry. 

“While these necessary adjustments are being made, we will assist the dairy 
industry in every sound way we can, 

“We will continue to cooperate fully with the industry in promotion and 
merchandising programs. The Extension Service and other agencies of the 
Department will join with the dairy industry in stepped-up efforts to acquaint 
the consuming public with facts about milk as a health food. 

“We will urge authorization for continuance of special school, military serv- 
ice, and veterans milk programs. 

“We will continue the nationwide brucellosis clean-up, which has made such 
excellent progress during the past year under the accelerated program. 

“We will carry out field educational efforts aimed at sound programs to cull 
low producers from the Nation’s dairy herds—as part of generally increased 
efficiency in dairy farm operations. The fact that beef prices are good now 
will help in cases where dairymen want to sell their more unprofitable animals. 

“The dairy industry is basically in a sound position. There is a strong de- 
mand for milk, and it will be even stronger with price adjustments. 

“Cash receipts from the sale of dairy products in 1957 are increasing to a new 
record high of around $4,600,000,000. 

“The population is increasing steadily, providing new customers each year. 

“The price support adjustments for next year will put dairymen in a better 
position to take full advantage of the opportunities which lie ahead. They will 
be able to put greater dependence upon normal marketing, to meet consumer 
demand and less on artificial and uncertain Government programs. 

“It has now been more than 12 years since the end of World War II. There 
has been extended opportunity for producers to make the adjustments which 
were visualized when supports were pegged at high levels for the war and im- 
mediate post-war periods. 
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“However, dairy production continues to outrun the effective market at cur- 
rent price levels. For the first 8 months of this marketing year, Commodity 
Credit Corporation purchases of dairy products for price support were about 
800 million pounds, in milk equivalent, above the same period a year ago. This 
is an increase of 20 percent. For the year as a whole, it is now estimated that 
CCC will be forced to buy about 6 billion pounds of milk equivalent. This will 
be about 5 percent of all milk production, as compared with 4 percent last year. 

“Through vigorous disposal programs we have been able to avoid serious in- 
ventory build-up of dairy products, but the cost has been heavy. During the 
1956-57 fiscal year which ended last June 30, the cost to the Federal Govern- 
ment of programs primarily for the stabilization of dairy prices and incomes 
was $379 million. 

“Up to the middle of December in the current marketing year, CCC has been 
required to buy more butter and cheese than it did during the same period last 
year, and purchases of nonfat dry milk have fallen off only slightly. 

“There are record supplies of feed grains this year, and prices are lower. The 
feed situation could be a stimulus for continued or expanded milk production 
in the period ahead. All indications are that we will surely have the ‘adequate 
supply’ Congress has set as a goal in the controlling legislation. 

“Under the circumstances, there was little choice when it came to price sup- 
port levels for next year. The adjustments are needed. They will encourage 
greater consumption of dairy products. They will provide less incentive for 
excessive production. Market prices should be at more competitive levels. 

“Consumers have every reason to expect that the producer price adjustments 
will be reflected in lower retail prices. The downward adjustments are the 
equivalent on the average of about 2% cents a pound for butter, 24% cents a 
pound for cheese, and one-half cent a quart for fluid milk. 

“We are hopeful that the adjustment announced today will help producers 
regain some of their lost butter markets.” 

During the current year, dairy supports are available at $3.25 a hundred- 
weight for manufacturing milk (reflecting 83 percent of parity), and at 58.6 
cents per pound for butterfat (reflecting 80 percent of parity). 

The dollars-and-cents level of support for butter, cheese, and nonfat dry milk 
during 1958-59 will be announced before the start of the marketing year next 
April 1. 

Mr. Bass. I would like to know when the farmers are standing to 
lose $580 million annually in income from any commodity, I would 
like to know if there is going to be some value received. 

I just cannot, in my own mind, based on the facts before the com- 
mittee and the history of milk consumption, believe we are going to 
increase the consumption of milk products enough to replace the in- 
come by this amount of ee j 

Now, if it is the recommendation of the Secretary of Agriculture and 
the President that this parity price be reduced still further to 60 per- 
cent of parity, then it would mean a loss of income of $22 million to 
the farmers. 

Mr. McLatrn. I think that the record ought to be clear on this point, 
as long as you raise the question. : : 

Nothing in the message that the President sent forward or in the 
discretionary authority asked for by the Secretary should be construed 
that the dairy support would be reduced to 60 percent of parity. 

Mr. Bass. That is the same song we heard in 1954, when he said that 
just because he wanted authority to reduce from 90 percent to 75 
percent of parity, it did not mean he was going to do it. 

However, this has happened, Mr. McLain, so this thing makes us a 
little bit leery, for you to keep on saying, “We want authority, but 
that does not mean, don’t get excited, it does not mean that we are 
going to use it, but we just want to have it.” 

And now he is asking for authority to go even lower and we hear the 
same song, “Just because we want the authority, don’t think we are 
going to do it.” 
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To tell the truth about it, it frightens me to think that we are being 
sort of eased into—a man used a term yesterday, what was it— 
ratcheted, was it ? 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Ratcheted, yes. 

Mr. Bass. I never heard it before, ratcheted, but I think it means 
filed, ground away, and that is what they are doing, grinding away, 
that is what has happened. You just keep grinding away at the in- 
come of the farm people of America, and we are receiving absolutely 
no value from the consumer’s standpoint, from the standpoint of a 
better economy, or from the standpoint of the Nation, or anything. 
We are being ratcheted down. 

I just don’t get it. I see absolutely no value coming from it. 

Mr. McLarn. I would like to add this comment, sir, if I may, to 
what you said. 

I think that if you look at the prices of the commodities that have 
not had this support mechanism such as beef and pork at the moment, 
there are many people that would say that maybe we have not helped 
the dairy industry as much as some of us like to think we have with 
these programs. We have had only a few commodities that are sup- 
ported, and I think the record, if you look at it, back over the years, 
would indicate that many of these perishable commodities have got- 
ten along pretty well without supports. 

The fact is, with eggs, the industry itself, after a pretty wonderful 
experiment, decided that they would rather that we would support it. 

Mr. Bass. Well, you will remember that Congress had to bail those 
various commodities out of trouble many times in the past, and you 
also remember—and now I am talking about feed grains, beef and pork 
are nothing more than the—feed grains are nothing more than a 
backlog for beef and pork, if you see what I mean, which is also true 
of dairy products. 

Mr. McLain. I understand what you mean. But I again say, both 
with beef and pork, which are very important items from the agri- 
cultural producer’s standpoint 

Mr. Bass. You may remember that we were talking about this years 
ago, when you and I sat here in this very committee room, and we had 
hearings on bailing pork out of trouble. Do you remember that? 

Mr. McLain. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Bass. We have had to do that, so we cannot say just that we are 
not supporting these things, because they have been supported, and 
you and I both know they have. 

Mr. McLarn. I am saying to you that relatively the degree of inter- 
ference of Government with their operations has been very nominal 
compared to what we have done with these other commodities. Also 
the health of them today is, in my opinion, better than the health of 
these other commodities that have been interfered with. 

Mr. Bass. Well, you use a different word than I do when you say 
“Government interference.” I rather use the term “Government as- 
sistance.” 

Mr. McLain. Yes. Well, I think in many instances it has been 
assistance, and I think in many instances it has been interference. 

Mr. AsernetTuy. Let me ask you a question. 

Where has the Government interfered, wherein has it interfered, 
except in instances where the farmers themselves have voted for that 
which was offered by the Government ? 
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Mr. McLarty. Well, I had many instances before this committee—I 
can recall one here, when we had some California people here, about 
a year ago, Mr. Abernethy, I think. 

Mr. Apernetuy. Let us go back to meat and pork. 

Mr. McLain. Meat and pork 2 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Yes. 

Mr. McLarn. All right. 

Mr. Asernetuy. Where has the Government interfered ? 

Mr. McLarn. I don’t think they have. I mean, I am talking about 
interference with commodities that were supported, and I did not 
mean those that had not been supported, but those that had been 
supported. 

Mr. Asrrnetiy. The Secretary’s statement says that the demand 
is strong for milk and will be even stronger with price adjustment. 

Now, ‘to put that in plain ordinary language, such language that a 
young child could under stand, if milk be made che: ap, the ‘demand will 

stronger. That is what it means. 

How much cheaper will bottled milk be to the consumer when this 
order goes into effect ? 

Mr. McLarn. I don’t think anybody could state. 

Mr. Asernetuy. Will it be any cheaper ? 

Mr. McLain. We hope it would be a little cheaper ; yes. 

Mr. Asernetiy. You hope it will be cheaper ? 

Mr. McLarn. Yes. 

Mr. Anernetuy. Well, now, can you give me or the consumer now 
any idea as to how mreh cheaper it would be ? 

Mr. McLarn. I would not want to indicate what it was, again, Mr. 
Abernethy, because I don’t think anybody could honestly give an 
accurate figure on that. 

Mr. Asernetuy. All right. 

Then, as I understand, it is the position of the Department and the 
implication of this order, that it will be rendering a service to the 
dairy industry by enlarging the demand for milk, because of the 
reduction in price. 

Now, that is the position of the Department ? 

Mr. McLain. That is one of the factors. 

Mr. Anernetuey. What did you do to them in 1956? Did you 
render a service to them in 1956, when you increased the support price, 
or did you do them a disservice about 2 years ago. 

Mr. McLain. I think you could get different answers, depending on 
who you are talking to. 

Mr. Anernetuy. I just want your opinion. 

Was that a service from the standpoint of the consumer, or was that 
a disservice ? 

Mr. McLatn. I think from the standpoint of increase in consump- 
tion, it might have been a disservice. I think from the standpoint of 
what was involved at the time the decision was made, it probably was 
done in fairness to the dairy producers, as compared with what was 
done with other producers. 

There were some basic reasons for the increase in the price support 
level of manufacturing milk in 1956. 

In the veto message ‘of April 1956, the President indicated that he 
was very much concerned 5a the failure of Congress to enact an 
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avceptable new farm bill and that this would have unfavorable effects 
on a income in 1956 unless prompt administrative actions were 
taken. Therefore he took maser. 1. ft rative steps of significance 
to dairy producers. 

These included an increase in the price support for corn to $1.50 per 
bushel. A price support was sau on corn not under acreage allot- 
ment, (later announced to be $1.25 per bushel). In 1956 price supports 
for feed grains were at 76 percent of parity. 

Feed costs were much higher than currently. For example, the 
average price of corn on January 15, 1958, was approximately 40 cents 
per bushel below the April 1956 price; oats, 1 cent per bushel less; 
barley, 9 cents per bushel less; and grain sorghums, 30 cents per hun- 
dredweight less. 

In April there were 282 drought counties in which feed was being 
subsidized. Pasture conditions were 11 percent below normal. 

Under these conditions, in compliance with the law to provide ade- 
quate supplies, the price support was raised. 

Mr. Apernetuy. But it was not announced at the time that they 
would be done a disservice, in that their market was going to be 
shrunken as the result of the increase—that was not announced, was it ? 

Mr. McLarn. I would have to get the press release. 

Mr. Anernetuy. Well, the press release—in the first place, the 
were being told that they were being done a service, and a favor— 
don’t want to be politicking now, but you will remember that was 
just before campaign time—and the price support was run up. 
Farmers were told that their price support was being increased and 
undoubtedly that was announced to these farmers for the purpose 
of letting them believe or leading them to believe they were being 
done a favor. 

Mr. McLatn., I think, if you read the whole press release, issued at 
that time—if you are going to have part of it, I would like to have 
all of it in the record. 

Mr. Apernetuy. Was there any complaint from any farmers as a 
result of the disservice that the Department did them in 1956? 

Mr. McLarn. I don’t recall any. 

Mr. Anernetuy. There was none. 

Mr. Jounson. I have the whole press release here. 

Mr. ApernetHy. As I understand, Mr. McLain, your statement and 
the Secretary’s own statement, he hays there is a strong demand for 
milk, with the demand growing all the time. 

I am taking no position in what you have done—don’t misunder- 
stand me. I cannot adjudge what you have done, but the way the 
situation 

Mr. McLarty. What way? 

Mr. Apernetuy. I cannot reconcile—— 

Mr. McLatrn. In what way? 

Mr. Anernetuy. Well, you just now indicated that the demand was 
not sufficiently strong and it will be improved if you drop the price. 
And that was not the reason for dropping the support price? 

Mr. McLarty. Well, is that inconsistent with anything? 

Mr. Asernetuy. I think it will make the demand stronger—if you 
put on a fire sale it will be even stronger. 

Mr. McLain. Well, price, we recognize, does have something to do 
with what people will buy. We recognize that. I recognize that, and 
I am sure that you do, and certainly we all do. 
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Mr. Apernetuy. May I ask you to supply for the record a state- 
ment from the Department indicating how much reduction will result 
in the prices of various dairy commodities, so that the consumer 
may know what benefit he is going to get? You state it is going to be 
cheaper, and I am going to ask the Department to supply for this 
record as early as possible—and I hope you can do it within a week—a 
statement Seadhcadtiier how much cheaper cheese will be; also milk 
and any other product or byproduct of the dairy industry. 

Do you think you could do that for us? 

Mr. McLain. It will be in general terms. I don’t think there is 
a man living today, Mr. Abernethy 

Mr. Apernetuy. Can you give us, or let your experts give us, the 
benefit of their best judgment, so we will know what it will be in 
dollars and cents? That is all the consumer wants to know. 

Mr. McLarty. We would be glad to do the best we can. 

Mr. Aserneruy. I think that the farmer would like to know, too, 
because he is the man who is going to put on this sale. He would like 
to know at what price he is going to be offering his merchandise. 

(Information requested is as follows :) 


Although a reduction in price to farmers for milk and butterfat does not 
guarantee a price reduction at retail, it is reasonably certain that retail prices 
for most dairy products will decline after April 1, following the support price 
reduction effective on that date. After the support price reduction in April 
1954, retail prices for the major manufactured dairy products adjusted down- 
ward the full equivalent of reduction in support level—some immediately, 
some with a delay of up to several weeks. Because of increases in costs of labor 
and materials since 1954, the gross marketing margins in 1958, on the average, 
are larger than they were in part of the year 1954, after the reduction in support 
price levels. 

It is not possible to forecast trends in costs of processing and marketing dairy 
products after April 1, when supports will be reduced. It is readily possible, 
however, to state what the retail price declines will be if there are no changes 
in the gross farm-to-retail marketing margins. The lowering in price support will 
be about 22 cents per 100 pounds of manufacturing milk and 2.6 cents per pound 
of butterfat. These are equivalent to the following reductions in retail prices 
for manufactured dairy products: butter, slightly over 2 cents per pound, or 3 
percent; cheese, nearly 24% cents per pound, or between 3 and 4 percent; evap- 
orated milk, 0.4 cents per can, or 3 percent; and ice cream and other manufac- 
tured dairy products, decreases by smaller percentages than the average of 
above. 

The effect of the reduction in support level on prices for fluid milk will not be 
uniform among different areas of the country. In the central portion of the 
United States where changes in fluid milk prices customarily are based on 
changes in the value of manufacturing milk, the price reduction will be about % 
cent per quart. On the other hand, along the two coasts and in the South 
where milk prices are determined on the basis of general economic indicators 
or are negotiated between representatives of producers and dealers, the reduc- 
tion in supports may have very litle effect. For the country as a whole, the 
reduction in retail price of fluid milk directly attributed to the reduction in sup- 
port level for manufacturing milk will be no more than an average of 4 cent 
per quart, or a decline of 1 percent. 


Mr. ABernetuy. I am sorry to have taken so much time. 

Mr. Tewes? 

Mr. Tewes. I refrained from interrupting my colleagues, because 
I think that they can develop their points better. But I would like 
to ask some questions, Mr. Chairman. 

First, Mr. Chairman, you have indicated in your questioning that 
you think either what was done in 1956 or what is being done in 
1958 is wrong. 
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Would you indicate which one you think was wrong? Would you 
support what they did in 1956 ? 

Mr. Apernetuy. I did support 1956. 

Mr. Tewes. Would you support the 1958 ? 

Mr. Anernetuy. I will support the same thing in 1958. Will you? 

Mr. Trewes. It is my intention to support that which will get for my 
farmers everthing possible. But in the process I want to take a look 
at the facts that I discussed with you yesterday. I do not want to do 
something which will only return us to a program that everybody 
agrees is unsatisfactory. T want to avoid a tremendous fight which 
will leave us with nothing at all in the way of a permanent program. 

Also I would like to ask this of Mr. Johnson: Your line of question- 
ing indicated that you thought there should be an equalization between 
fluid milk and manufacturing milk. 

Mr. Jounson. I was just trying to show that the Secretary, when 
he says that he is going to lower milk to the consumer or implied that, 
really is not going to lower as much as he made out. 

And if I remember the statement of Mr. McIntire, he said that the 
farmer will get 10 cents less, I think, in the Boston market as the 
result of this order. 

Is that what you said ? 

Mr. McIntire. On April 1, the information I have, which I do 
not know nor pretend is accurate but represents the only information 
I had when I made the observation, indicates that on April 1, under 
the Boston order the drop in price is estimated to be about 25 cents 
a hundred on the blend price. 

As I recall it, 40 percent of which would be due to the Secretary’s 
order and about 60 percent due to the factors which are in the Boston 
formula, regardless of the Secretary’s order. And that would figure 
out about 10 cents a hundred on the blend price, and that would be 
on the basis, I am assuming, of an average price that the farmer 
would receive by virtue of the passage of the order. 

Mr. Jounson. Well, if I may interject, what I pointed out was that 
even with 25 cents a hundred—how many quarts in one hundred 
pounds of milk? 

Mr. McIntire. Fifty. 

Mr. WitttaMs. Forty-seven. 

Mr. Jounson. I will take Mr. Williams’ figure. At 25 cents a hun- 
dred, that would be a little less than one-half cent a quart. Do you 
think they will pass that on to the consumer ? 

Mr. McLarn. I have nowhere in my testimony indicated what the 
specific amount would be, because I do not think there is a man alive 
today that could make that prediction and be honest. 

Mr. McIntire. May I just say Mr. Johnson: You have assumed 
facts in relation to making a determination of just what this would 
reflect to the consumer in the way of a reduced price, But that becomes 
so seriously involved with what are going to be the prices set by the 

various formulas operating in the 70-odd orders which are in effect 
that is would be almost impossible to calculate accurately, I would 
expect. 
Mr. Tewes. The point that I was making, Mr. Johnson, is that you 
were not arguing for a reduction in fluid milk if this order for manu- 
facturing milk goes in? 
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Mr. Jounson. No, I was not arguing, but I was trying to show the 
unfairness of it. 

And I might say that I voted for the raise in the dairy support prices 
in1956, and I also voted to override the veto, and I was glad to see 
the President give us a raise—the Secretary, rather. 

Mr. AsernetHy. Actually it was done by administrative order. 

Mr. Jounson. Yes; but, as I said, I was glad to see the administra- 
tive order when it came. 

Mr. Tewes. Mr. McLain, is not the statistical evidence quite clear 
that reducing the support has not reduced prices and has not increased 
consumption ? 

Mr. McLain. We just cannot price things out of the market. You 
cannot price butter in a way so that the consumer does not want to buy 
it. And I am granting that certain consumers will buy it, regardless 
of the price. But we have many of them also that do not act that w ay. 
They only have so many dollars to spend when they go to the store. 
I have seen women put meat back, because they did not feel that they 
could pay for it at the price. 

Now, when it comes to milk, again I say, and I tried to point out, 
that in this press release we hoped, and we put it in the press release 
with the full feeling that everybody ought to understand, that if the 
farmers took lesser prices, that that reduction ought not to be gobbled 
up between the producer and consumer. 

Again I repeat to you, one of our problems is the widening spreads 
and these spreads irritate farmers. 

We know that there are a lot of reasons for it, packaging, and so 
forth. But the farmers get kind of fed up with seeing this spread get 
wider and wider. 

Mr. Sorin. I think the record should show, however, that the retail 
price of butter is down from 1953 by about 5 cents a pound, and that 
the price of Cheddar cheese is down about 2 cents from 1953. 

Mr. Tewes. But is there any demonstrable increase in consump- 
tion as the result of those facts ? 

Mr. McLarn. There is some increase, about in line with population 
increase. 

Mr. Sorkin. Some per capita, too. 

Mr. McLarn. There is some per capita slight, in addition to that. 

Mr. Tewes. Now, how low do you estimate our prices will have to go 
before we can see some real upsurge in consumption. 

Mr. McLarty. Of course, we have to recognize that the dairy in- 
dustry is not too far from a supply-demand balance, if we could just 
step up the consumption a little bit. The industry is on the verge of 
being in balance if we would only do what is necessary to accomplish 
it. I take my hat off personally to the dairy industry for the tremen- 
dous promotional job that they have done, the farmers and the organi- 
a There has been a lot of work, good work, done in this area. 

Having been in the industry all my life, I think the industry itself 
would likee to get out on its own, and they would like to get more 
consumption, so this is not all black, in my judgment. 

Mr. Trewes. From an objective examination, from an academic and 
research standpoint—and I am not unbiased because I support the 
extension—it is a little difficult to see where these prices have done 
very much to slow up the accumulation of surplus. Isn’t that a fair 
statement ? 
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Mr. Sorkin. I might read into the record some of the conclusions 
out of a technical bulletin, which I think is really directed in answer 
to your question—Technical Bulletin No. 1168, on the demand and 
price structure for dairy products, published in September by the 
Department of Agriculture : 


A few of the conclusions that can be drawn concerning consumers’ response 
to prices and income are as follows 


During the period between World Wars I and II, consumption of fluid milk and 
cream tended to increase between 3 and 5 percent for each 10 percent decrease 
in retail price, assuming no change in consumer incomes. With no change in 
prices, an increase in consumer incomes of 10 percent on the average tended to 
increase consumption by between 2 and 3 percent. During the same period, 
consumption of butter tended to increase on the average between 4 and 6 percent 
when retail prices of butter decreased 10 percent, and to increase between 2 and 
4 percent when incomes increased 10 percent, in each instance after allowing for 
the effects of other economic factors. 

For the period following World War II consumers’ response to prices and 
income for fluid milk and cream remained essentially the same as in the pre- 
war period. Consumers’ response to changes in the price of butter increased 
substantially, reflecting the growing importance of a competing product, mar- 
garine. However, changes in prices and consumption since 1953 indicate that 
the price response for butter may have shifted back to the prewar level. This 
suggests that people who now use butter as a spread for bread may react 
in the same way to changes in the price of butter as did most people in the 
prewar period. 

That is a technical bulletin. 

Mr. Tewes. Well, the economists will have themselves a heyday, as 
you know very well. But let us take the figures as you have them 
there. The present milk price is $3.25 and we have a 5 percent sur- 
plus. According to your statement we need a 10 percent reduction 
In price in order to eliminate that 5 percent surplus. What you are 

eally saying then is that milk will have to go to $2.95 before supply 
aa demand are in balance. 

In other words, the farmer would be right at the norm and he 
could anticipate no better than $2.95 for his milk when he is match- 
ing consumption. 

Is that a fair statement of the situation ? 

Mr. Sorkin. I think all other things remaining equal; yes. So- 
valled equal economy—but I think under the present circumstances 
you have a strong upward pull, because of the feed situation, on 
production. 

Mr. Trewrs. During the recess I was home visiting all the com- 
munities in my district in a trailer. The farmers who came to me 
were concerned about the fact that during the war they were getting 
10 cents for their milk when the retail price of milk was 18 cents. 
Now they are getting the equivalent of 7 cents a quart, and the retail 
price is 23 cents. That disturbs my people more than— 

Mr. Asernetuy. How much did you say, 23 ? 

Mr. Trewes. Yes. 

Mr. Apernetuy. Well, that is pretty low. 

Mr. Trewes. They were disturbed by this differential more than any- 
thing else. 

I gather from the previous exchanges here that you really believe 
that this parity reduction is going to cut down on that spread. You 
believe there is some hope that the farmers who are sort of individual 
units rather than an economic bloc would get some decrease in that 
spread ¢ 
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Mr. McLain. Well, again, let me say that the reason this was in the 
press release was that we wanted to call to the attention of every- 
body that we thought consumers should share in this reduction. We 
— we owe that to the farmers. But as to what ac tually will hap- 
pen, I do not think anybody here can say. But it seems to me that 
over the long pull, there is going to have to be a halt to this widening 
spread, or agriculture i is always going to be in trouble. 

I think that we ought to use every means we can to call a halt to it, 
and I am sure that the people who are in this industry agree and recog- 
nize it is a problem, and recognize how the farmers feel. And I think 
that anything that any of us can do to help stop what has been going 
on, will be doing a big service to the farmers, and certainly to the 
consumers. 

Of course, the greater consumption will help everybody, and this 
is what we ought ‘to tr y to do, all of us, not only the Department of 
Agriculture and the farmers, but everybody i in between. 

Mr. Tewes. One more question: There are many of us that are 
vitally concerned with this industry, Mr. McLain, who think that we 
have a long-range solution known as the self-help bills. We have con- 
siderable support from people back home for the program, and we 
also think that we have an excellent chance of passing the program 
in this session of Congress. 

Would there be any more conciliatory attitude on the part of the 
Department if we “ ere to regard this measure we are talking about to- 
day as temporary’? If we put a time limit on this extension until the 
passage of permanent legislation would you change your attitude? 

You understand I ask the question because the major economic dis- 
location resulting from the proposed April 1 action, is going to hit 
Wisconsin. 

Mr. McLarty. That is right. 

Mr. Tewes. Farmers will be leaving their farms. These farms will 
be going out of existence. We will be losing professional farmers. 
They will not be available 10 years from now when we need pro- 
duction. 

Would there be any greater disposition on the part of the Depart- 
ment to look kindly on this legislation if you knew it to be a tem- 
porary measure while we enacted a permanent program ? 

Mr. McLarn. First of all, we try to look kindly upon all proposals, 
because we know that you are trying to work out a solution. 

Mr. Tewes. I did not mean to infer otherwise. 

Mr. McLarty. I know you did not. But I want to be sure that 
everybody understands that we try to do that. 

Now, we have had many proposals, as you know, presented in this 
area. They keep changing. We are continually reviewing them. 

We have not had a chance to know for sure yet what the latest 
version of all of them may be, and we have not closed the door in the 
Department to move in this direction if something can be developed 
that makes sense and will do the job. 

I want to make it abundantly clear that we are not saying today 
that we are opposed to any of these approaches. We have to know 
what is proposed before we take a position. 

But we are looking at them carefully because we think it is an 
honest effort to do something constructive. 
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Mr. Jounson. How long will it be before we know the Department’s 
position ? 

Mr. McLarty. On these ? 

Mr. Jornson. Yes. 

Mr. McLarn. Well, we have got several different proposals that 
have been advanced, and we will furnish reports on each one as they 
come, Mr. Johnson. We follow that policy. 

Mr. Jounson. Well, about how long? I am not asking you to put 
a day—but when can we expect an answer from the Department? 

Mr. McLarn. Ona specific bill ? 

Mr. Jounson. On a specific bill. There are several of them. 

Mr. McLain. Of course, they are not all the same, as you well recog- 
nize. It would be helpful, of course, if the people that were advocat- 
ing them could kind of get together on what they thought was the 
right approach. There have been quite divergent views on what was 
the right approach. 

We have not committed ourselves, as I say, on this. 

Now, your question is: If that type of thing came through, would 
we accept the temporary ee eae ‘ 

I think the answer to that is that we made this decision on the judg- 
ment of what we thought was right. I could not say anything else 
to you today other than that we were going to stand on what we had 
done. 

That does not, in my judgment, necessarily mean that if something 
else develops later that looks like it would move in the direction we 
ought to go, that we would not look at it. Certainly we did not say 
we were going to recommend a veto of anything until we see what it is. 
But we do not want to leave too much encouragement to the thinking 
that if you tie this into something else, that we would accept it. We 
think the decision is right, and I would be less than honest if I didn’t 
tell you that. 

Mr. Tewes. Your answer, then, is that your contemplated action is 
predicated upon your interpretation of the present law ? 

Mr. McLarn. That is right. 

Mr. Tewes. And assurances from us, reasonable, practical assurances 
that we would change that law in this session of Congress would not 
deter you from proceeding with the action you have announced on 
the first of April. Isthat correct? 

Mr. McLarty. Well, again, I do not know until we can see what comes 
up. It is always dangerous to try to indicate what you would do 
under a certain set of circumstances, when you just do not know what 
they are. But until we do know, I will say that we will look at every- 
thing very objectively that is presented to us. 

Mr. Anernetuy. Now, in that connection, I received letters from 
many people around the country, saying that they have developed a 
self-help program. They are not all speaking about the same self- 
help bills. I think that there is considerable merit in what they pro- 
pose but they are not speaking of identical programs. 

Now, there have been 1 or 2 bills offered this year. I introduced one 
by request and as an accommodation. I do not know whether the bill 
has gone down to the Department or not, but if it has not, I will cer- 
tainly get it down immediately. 
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I think Mr. Johnson raised a question that is important, I realize 
that you cannot say, if you get a bill today, you will make a report on 
it at 2:30 on February 7, but I do say this; that it is important, it is 
very important that a report on it come back at a very early date. 

Mr. Tewes raised a question here yesterday, and | think it was ap- 
propriately raised, as to whether or not we were endangering the enact- 
ment of a Ce commas permanent legislation, something comparable to 
the self-help bill, by going into this order. I do not think we are, and 
he did not charge that we were. He was properly inquiring. 

The dairy industry is expecting hearings on these bills, and I am 
going to set them down for hearings in the not too distant future. I 

ope that the Department will be ready. If it is not ready, we will 
callon them anyhow. And I am sure you will want to take a position 
on them. 

Mr. McLarn. That is right. 

Mr. Asernetuy. There is too much interest in the matter for us not 
to set them down for hearings real soon. 

By the way, I might add that they might be held by the whole 
committee instead of the subcommittee. 

I have 2 or 3 questions. 

Will the reduction of price support on April 1 on milk reduce the 
cost of the program to the Commodity Credit Corporation ? 

Mr. McLain. The estimate of our technical people on this point 
was that our acquisitions because of this action might be about 60 
percent of what it had been. 

Now, again, we sent this out to our technical people and asked them 
to make the best estimate, and that is the figure that they come up 
with. 

Mr. AsernetHy. You do think it will reduce the cost to the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation ? 

Mr. McLain. That is certainly the hope. 

Mr. Asernetuy. Do you think it will be substantial ? 

Mr. McLarn. I think that it will be substantial. I will put it this 
way, Mr. Abernethy; It will be much less than if we left it at the pres- 
ent price-support level ; 

Mr. Asernetuy. Well, I think that all of these programs are going 
to cost a terrific amount of money and have cost tremendous sums of 
money, and I think that the cost has been embarrassing both to the 
Department and to the Congress. : 

Now, what would you say, and I am not awe just of milk. 

Mr. McLa1n. Well, that is why we presented the figures to the Con- 
gress, so that you would understand 

Mr. Apernetuy. Let us get it on the record. 

Is that one of the reasons that you proposed that it be reduced, be- 
cause of the cost ? 

Mr. McLarn. I am sure that is one of the factors; yes. 

Mr, Aperneruy. Right now I want to ask you this. Do you be- 
lieve, in the long run, Mr. McLain, that it is going to be of benefit to 
the dairy farmer in that you think his income will subsequently be 
increased? Is that your opinion ? 

Mr. McLain. We think so; yes, sir. 

Mr. AzernetHy. You think so? 

Mr. McLain. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Asernetuy. You honestly think so? 

Mr. McLain. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Aspernetuy. In 1956, the President stated, and I am sure that 
the Department wrote his release, stated that the administrative ac- 
tion in increasing the price support would improve his income. 

Now, which one will improve it the most, increasing the supports, 
or decreasing them ? 

Mr. McLain. I say this: I think that the action taken in 1956 did 
certainly help the dairy farmer’s income. Over the long pull, I am 
sure the action we are asking for will help his income. 

Mr. Aspernetuy. Then you say over the long pull, the action taken 
in 1956 would hurt him. That is the reason that you would now 
reverse it ? 

Mr. McLain. I think that is about it. 

Mr. ABerNneruy. All right. 

Mrs. Knutson ? 

Mrs. Knutson. There was a Mr. Westland who testified yesterday 
before the committee, and he said that under this cut there would 
be at least a $250 million loss to the farmer. 

How could that be justified, he asked, with only $20 million cost 
to the Commodity Credit Corporation ? 

Mr. McLarn. Well, of course, first of all, I would not accept the 
figure he gave of $950) million. I think you should ask him the ques- 
tion rather than me, because I would not accept the figure he started 
off with, if I understood you correctly. 

Mrs. Knutson. Well, I just wanted to know how you felt about it. 

Mr. Anernetuy. Any other questions? 

(No response. ) 

Mr. McLarty. Mr. Abernethy, we appreciate very much the fine 
courtesy that you have shown us. 

Mr. Aserneruy. We are glad to have you, Mr. Secretary. You have 
always been very helpful. At this time the Chair recognizes our 
colleague, Hon. Overton Brooks, of Louisiana, who wishes to make 
a statement. 


STATEMENT OF HON. OVERTON BROOKS, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF LOUISIANA 


Mr. Brooks. Mr. Chairman, I have just received a telegram from 
the Honorable J. W. Webb, manager of the Northwest “Louisiana 
Pure Milk Producers Association. This telegram shows the strong 
position which this association in my district has taken relative to 
the cutting of supports in the dairy industry and I ask that it be 
made a part of the record of this hearing on dairy supports. The tele- 
gram reads as follows: 

SHREVEPORT, La., February 4, 1958. 
Congressman OVERTON BROOKS, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 

Our interest in Dairy Products Subcommittee hearing is to stop parity reduc- 
tion April 1. There is no justification for this action because of rising produc- 
tion costs. This action is merely aggravating the cost price squeeze of the past 
several years. Farmers are much perturbed by this action as unwarranted, 
prices are now the lowest since 1953, and further reduction would cause undue 
hardship on our members. The problem we face is whether to support level if 
set to return the farmers a fair price in relation to cost of production or is it set 
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at an arbitrarily low price to force out of production farmers who expect a decent 
standard of living? We believe that the present rate of parity prices are lower 
than justifiable and a reduction of them is forcing the farmer into financial ruin. 
We humbly request the Congress to set parity rates at not less than the present 
rates in force. 
J. W. WEBB, 
Manager, Northwest Louisiana Pure Milk Producers Association. 


Mr. Apserneruy. Thank you, Congressman Brooks. Before we 
adjourn, I wish to incorporate in the record additional material sub- 
mitted by Mr. Johnson. 

(Material referred to is as follows:) 


OssEo, Wis., February 4, 1958. 
Hon, Lester R. JOHNSON, 
Congressman from Wisconsin, Washington, D. C.: 


376 patrons Pigeon Falls Cooperative Creamery urge your continued efforts 
present Government support on manufactured dairy products for 2 more years. 


PIGEON FALLS COOPERATIVE CREAMERY, 
JOHN K. ALLEN, Director-Manager. 


MEDFORD, WIs., February 4, 1958. 
Hon. LESTER R. JOHNSON, 
Congressman from Wisconsin, Washington, D.C. 


DEAR Mr. JOHNSON: The Medford Chamber of Commerce tonight unanimously 
voted to back the Johnson bill which would continue the present supports on 
manufacture of dairy products for 2 more years. We feel that a reduction of 
supports at this time would be detrimental not only to the farmers and our com- 
munity but also to our national economy. Therefore the Medford Chamber of 
Commerce vigorously and wholeheartedly endorses your efforts to hold the sup- 
ports at the present level. 

THE MEpFrorRD CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
MEL REIP, President. 





WISCONSIN FARMERS UNION, 
Chippewa Falls, Wis., February 3, 1958. 
MEMBERS OF THE House AGRICULTURE COMMITTEE, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR COMMITTEE MEMBER: YOu have before you a bill introduced by Congress- 
man Lester Johnson, of Wisconsin’s Ninth Congressional District. This bill calls 
for a reversal of Secretary of Agriculture Benson’s order to lower dairy support 
prices to 75 percent of parity or a price of about $3 per hundredweight. 

The Wisconsin Farmers Union heartily supports the bill and we feel it is the 
most important bill now pending before you. 40 percent of our dairy farmers 
have had to seek off-farm employment even under the present support-price level. 
Benson’s proposal will further cut Wisconsin dairy farmers’ income by $48,800,000 
per year. This will be an additional hardship. 

82 percent of Wisconsin’s milk production must find its market outside the 
State. In 1956, over 73 percent of Wisconsin milk was classified as manufacturing 
milk which will be directly affected by Secretary Benson’s new support-price 
level, Federal milk orders will also be affected by the drop in support price. The 
market for all of the manufactured milk produced in the pipeline of trade will 
be demoralized before April 1. 

At no time has the consumer benefited to any appreciable degree by any of 
Benson’s lower parity support orders. 

Thousands of dairy type family farmers will go broke under the program of 
Benson. At a time of national peril when income to the Federal Treasury is so 
essential, it is unthinkable that a Cabinet member would act to dry up the income 
tax of any one segment of our society. 

Wisconsin farmers have in the past been one of the substantial contributors 
to the Treasury of the State and Federal Governments. But those were the 
days when we had a farm program that gave farmers some degree of income 
equity. In Wisconsin alone, a $48,800,000 further loss to dairy consumer goods 
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stockpile adds materially to the already-serious problem of unemployment which 
again affects the income tax of both labor and industry. 

We heartily endorse the effort of Congressman Johnson and his bill, H. R. 
9650, to hold the line on dairy support prices. While we feel that $3.25 milk is 
still a far ery from a price based on a fair return in relationship to increased 
farm costs, it is far better than the ruinous price of $3 per hundredweight; 
$3 milk is going to incite further increases in production, as indicated by thou- 
sands of dairy farmers that we have been in contact with. 

In the end, this will add up to the result of costing the Government through 
the Commodity Credit Corporation additional millions of dollars in losses. It 
would be interesting to know if it is Mr. Benson’s purpose to first bankrupt the 
farmers of this Nation and then second to bankrupt the Commodity Credit 
Corporation by having to take care of further production incseases caused by the 
lower farm prices which necessitate farmers to increase their production. 

Sincerely yours, 
KEN W. Honses, President. 


Mr. Apernetuy. We will recess at this time until Monday morning 
at 10 o’clock, at the latest. 
(Whereupon, at 12 o’clock noon, the committee recessed. ) 


22608 OS S 
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THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 6, 1958 


Houser or REPRESENTATIVES, 
CommMopiry SUBCOMMITTEE ON Darry Propucts, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met pursuant to recess at 10 a. m., in room 1302, 
New House Office Building, Hon. Thomas G. Abernethy (chairman 
of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Representatives Abernethy, Johnson, Knutson, Williams, 
and Tewes. 

Mabel C. Downey, clerk. 

Mr. Anernetuy. The subcommittee will come to order, please. We 
will resume our hearings this morning on the various bills by Mr. 
Johnson, Mr. Williams, and others. 

At this point, Mr. Johnson desires to insert into the record a list 
of names of people who have written letters to him in support of his 
particular bill. Is that correct? 

Mr. Jounson. They are in support of that type of legislation ; there 
are probably some 50 or 60 of them. I also have letters from the 
Kansas Cooperative Dairy Producers Association, a very outstanding 
letter I would like to include in the record. 

T also have a letter from the Twin City Milk Producers Association 
of St. Paul, Minn., and also a letter from A-G Cooperative Creamery 
of Arcadia, Wis. 

Mr. Asernetuy. All of that material and the list referred to will 
be inserted at this place in the record. 

(The material referred to is as follows:) 


Letters protesting cut in dairy price supports received from— 
Mr. John Fjalkiewicz, Stanley, Wis. 
Mrs. Florence L. Sherman, Route 2, Rice Lake, Wis. 
Mr. Arthur F. Rattei, Woodville, Wis. 
Mr. Carlton E. Perry, Cumberland, Wis. 
Mr. Arthur B. Johnson, 2300 W. Juneau Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Mrs. Signa Laman, Route 1, Colfax, Wis. 
Mr. A. P. Hagen, Cornell, Wis. 
Mr. Michael J. Niedzwieck, Thorp, Wis. 
Mr. Louis Dux, Route 3, Neillsville, Wis. 
Mr. Harold Shock, Stanley, Wis. 
Mr. Marlin E. Johnson, Route 3, Stanley, Wis. 
Mr. Joe Hennelich, Dorchester, Wis. 
Mr. John Boxrucker, Route 1, Abbotsford, Wis. 
Mr. Floyd Thorne, Route 2, Owen, Wis. 
Mr. and Mrs. Ervin Zahorka, Route 1, Abbotsford, Wis. 
Mr. Gordon W. Sprague, 1805 St. Anthony Boulevard, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Mrs. Frank A. Springer, Sr., Elmwood, Wis. 
Mr. Henry Feldbruegge, Dorchester, Wis. 
Mr. and Mrs. Jerome Rankl, Abbotsford, Wis. 
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Mr. Morris Halverson, Route 1, Curtiss, Wis. 

Mr. Richard Halverson, Route 1, Curtiss, Wis. 

Mr. Roy G. Jaslowski, Route 2, Withee, Wis. 

Mr. A. B. Christophersen, Route 2, Withee, Wis. 

Mr. Art Ellenbecker, Dorchester, Wis. 

Mr. Richard Carlson, Route 7, Curtiss, Wis. 

Mr. N. Helfert, Route 1, Dorchester, Wis. 

Mr. Albert A. Schultz, Curtiss, Wis. 

Mr. Louis Boxrucker, Route 1, Dorchester, Wis. 

Mr. and Mrs, Arnold Ohlinger, Colby, Wis. 

Mr. Sidney A. Borreson, Whitehall, Wis. 

Mr. Laurence Nelson, Route 1, Clayton, Wis. 

Mr. and Mrs. Henry Barthman, Clayton, Wis. 

Mr. Ralph Heath, Osseo, Wis. 

Mr. John Curtiss, Route 1, Clayton, Wis. 

Mr. Walter Pajak, Thorp, Wis. 

Mr. Edward Banniak, Clear Lake, Wis. 

Mrs. Ernest Kluedtke, Somerset, Wis. 

Mr. Bennie Banniak, Clear Lake, Wis. 

Mr. Woodrow Lentz, Dallas, Wis. 

Mr. 8, A. Nelson, Prairie Farm, Wis. 

Mr. and Mrs. Julius Nelson, Prairie Farm, Wis. 

Mrs. Gertrude Moriak, Clayton, Wis. 

Mr. Theodore Sura, Route 1, Clayton, Wis. 

Mr. Julian L. Nelson, Prairie Farm, Wis. 

Mr. Ted Jacobson, Osseo, Wis. 

Mr. Jerry F. Pogodzinsik, Owen, Wis. 

Farmers Creamery Co., Inc., Bangor, Wis. 

Mr. Peter Schumacher, president, Melford Cooperative Creamery, Dorchester, 
Wis. 

Mr. and Mrs. Clarence Gonnering, Dorchester, Wis. 

Mr. William Heinz, Medford, Wis. 

Mr. Alfred Bach, Route 1, Medford, Wis. 

Harold Roniller, Medford, Wis. 

Grant Pope, Stetsonville, Wis. 

A. Kalmon, Medford, Wis. 

Ervin Frenzel, Route 1, Medford, Wis. 

Joel Ross, Route 1, Box 88A, Medford, Wis. 

Mrs. Willis Ross, Route 1, Medford, Wis. 

Miles Jensen, Route 1, Medford, Wis. 

Carl Reinhold, Medford, Wis. 

Elmer J. Felten, Route 2, Medford, Wis. 

Gene Poirier, Sr., Route 3, Medford, Wis. 

Mrs. John Piater, Medford, Wis. 

Norbert Danen, Route 1, Box 19, Stetsonville, Wis. 

Clarence Riegert, Stetsonville, Wis. 

Andrew Rudolph, Route 2, Medford, Wis. 

R. Janke, Route 1, Medford, Wis. 

Joe Rudolph, Route 1, Medford, Wis. 

Louis A. Rembleski, Gilman, Wis. 

John H. Deems, Rib Lake, Wis. 

Donald Deems, Rib Lake, Wis. 

Bernard Weedi, Rib Lake, Wis. 

John Stauber, Westboro, Wis. 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles Weeks, Route 1, Medford, Wis. 

Albert Peissig, Stetsonville, Wis. 

Mr. and Mrs. Edward Lavin, Route 3, Medford, Wis. 


A-—G COOPERATIVE CREAMERY, 
Arcadia, Wis., February 8, 1958. 


Hon. Lester R. JOHNSON, 
Congressman From Wisconsin, 
Old House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 
Dear Mr. JoHNSON: We believe the support price should not be lowered at 
this time due to the fact that farmers’ costs are going up every day and they 
need all the price they can get in order to meet their expenses. We believe the 
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farmer is a necessary economical problem in our Nation and throwing more 
farmers out of production will not help laboring men in factories, therefore 
we urge the support of your bill. 

Anything we could do to help you in this we would be glad to hear from you. 
We have about 400 customers and we know they are all for the support of 
this bill. 

Yours truly, 
A. C. ScuHuttz, Manager. 


THE KANSAS COOPERATIVE DAIRY PRODUCTS ASSOCIATION, 
Linn, Kans., February 4, 1958. 
Hon. Lester R. JOHNSON, 
Old House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 


HONORABLE MR. JOHNSON: The membership of the Kansas Cooperative Dairy 
Products Association is greatly disturbed by the reduction in price support 
levels announced by Secretary of Agriculture Benson for this coming marketing 
year. 

This action of Secretary Benson is very ill advised. Government-held stocks 
are far less burdensome than in the past. All appearances point call to in- 
creased disposition brought under the foreign aid pregram. While production is 
expected to increase, it appears that the surplus position will not be greatly 
affected inasmuch as expected increase in production will be offset by population 
growth. 

While this production in manufacturing milk and butterfat support prices is 
taking place, the prices paid by farmers for commodities bought continues to 
spiral upward. The decline in purchasing power of the dairy farmer will not 
ovly work hardship on an already depressed dairy farming enterprise in our 
State it will be felt through the entire economy. 

While reducing the price support level for manufacturing milk and butterfat 
because of surpluses, the Secretary has maintained fluid milk order prices at 
high levels in order to assure an adequate supply, even though many of these 
fluid milk markets are producing few surpluses over fluid-milk sales. Fluid- 
milk prices now exceed manufactured milk prices by the highest margin on 
record. 

Dairy farmers who produce manufactured milk and butterfat need more income 
than they are receiving now. However, in view of the action of the Secretary, 
and the dairy portions of the President’s message, it would seem doubtful indeed 
the President would sign any bill which would raise prices above the present 
level, namely, $3.25 per hundredweight for manufactured milk and 58.6 cents 
per pound for butterfat. If the Secretary’s reduction in support levels is per- 
mitted to stand, the levels currently in effect will be reduced on April 1, 1958, to 
about $3 per hundredweight for manufactured milk and between 55 cents and 
56 cents per pound for butterfat. 

In view of these facts and considerations, we believe the most appropriate 
procedure would be for the Congress to enact emergency legislation holding our 
support prices at current level. 

We urge your support in bills now introduced into the Congress which would 
prevent the drop in manufactured milk and butterfat price-support levels now 
scheduled for April 1, 1958. The Congress, having accomplished this very desir- 
able goal, could then proceed to consider carefully and at length the many pro- 
posals that have been introduced which involve a complete revamping of the 
dairy program. 

With kindest regards and best wishes to you, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
Le Roy VAN DALseEN, Secretary. 


Twin Crry MILK PRODUCERS ASSOCIATION, 
St. Paul, Minn., January 8, 1958. 
Hon. Lester R. JOHNSON, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. JoHNsSON: The recent announcement made by the Secretary of 

Agriculture reducing support prices for milk and butterfat on April 1 to 75 

percent of parity, will mean a reduction in the income of our Twin City Milk 
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Producers Association members of approximately $150,000 per month. Many of 
these producers are located in the State of Wisconsin. 

Our producer members received an average of only $3.55 per hundredweight 
for 3.5 percent butterfat grade A quality milk delivered plant during the first 
11 months of 1957. This compared with $3.64 per hundredweight in 1956, and 
$4.46 per hundredweight in 1952. 

In order to maintain income to meet constantly increasing costs in the face of 
this trend toward lower and lower milk prices, our members have increased their 
production during this same period of time from 414 pounds per day per farm 
in 1952, to 580 pounds per day per farm in 1956, to 640 pounds per day per farm 
in 1957. 

We cannot subscribe to the theory that a reduction of approximately 25 cents 
per hundredweight in support prices will materially increase consumption or 
decrease production. 

We do not believe that lowering supports at this time will in any way solve the 
surplus problem, yet it will cost the dairymen of the country approximately $250 
million during the year of 1958, and the proposed drop in the support price of 
approximately 25 cents a hundredweight would save the Government only about 
$15 million per year. 

We are, therefore, opposed to any action by the Secretary that will reduce the 
price of dairy products to the farmers prior to the adoption of a workable self- 
help plan. 

It is our understanding that legislation will be introduced early in the session 
to raise milk support prices, and that additional legislation will be introduced 
to make mandatory use of the National Milk Producers Federation’s parity 
equivalent formula. The adoption of this formula for computing parity equiv- 
alent price of manufacturing milk, would assure support level near $3.25 per 
hundredweight at 75 percent of parity. This formula was used by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture prior to April, 1954. 

We sincerely hope that you will support this or similar legislation that will 
prevent any reduction from present price levels. 

Respectfully yours, 
FRED M. Rowe, President. 


Mr. Anernetuy. I would like permission of the committee for in- 
sertion of a statement by Congressman Breeding, a member of the 


~ 


House of Representatives from the Fifth Congressional District of 
the State of Kansas. Without objection that will be so ordered. 

Mr. Jonnson. Yes, Mr. Chairman, and I know that Mr. Avery from 
Kansas also wishes to submit a statement. 

Mr. Aperneruy. All right. 

(Statements referred to are as follows: 


STATEMENT OF Hon. J. FLOyD BREEDING, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF KANSAS 


Mr. Chairman, members of the Dairy Products Subcommittee of the House 
Committee on Agriculture, first may I thank you for this opportunity to ex- 
press my opposition to any reduction in the support price of dairy products. 

Secretary of Agriculture Benson’s recent announcement that he intends to re- 
duce the support price of dairy products is greatly disturbing to not only the 
dairy product producer but also the consumer. 

I, as a lifelong farmer, feel that I am quite familiar with the farm situation 
in this country, and I share wholeheartedly the views expressed by the National 
Creameries Association. The association has stated: 

“This action of Secretary Benson is very ill advised. Government-held stocks 
are far less burdensome than in the past. All appearances point to increased 
disposition abroad under the foreign-aid program. While production is expected 
to increase, it appears that the surplus position will not be greatly affected inas- 
much as the expected increase in production will be offset by population growth. 

“While this reduction in manufacturing milk and butterfat support prices is 
taking place, the prices paid by farmers for commodities bought continues to 
spiral upward. The decline in purchasing power of the dairy farmer will not 
only work hardship on an already depressed dairy farming enterprise * * * it 
will affect the entire economy.” 

Mr. Chairman, I should like to lend my support to bills now introduced which 
would have the effect of preventing any drop in manufacturing milk and butter- 
fat price support levels, presently scheduled for April 1, 1958. 
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Typical of communications which I have received condemning Secretary Ben- 
son’s proposed dairy support cutback, is the following: 

“IT have been a dairy farmer for 12 years. With the high cost of material and 
equipment, I have failed to realize much profit in the past 3 years. 

“Now, under these same conditions, our Secretary of Agriculture has recom- 
mended lowering of parity on all dairy products. * * * 

“The lowering of parity would cause a critical economic situation to our 
Nation. * * *” 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to reemphasize at this point, my opposition to any 
reduction in dairy supports, and my support of those measures calling for a 
‘“*hold-the-line” support level. 

With your permission, Mr. Chairman, I should like to include an exceptionally 
comprehensive statement on this subject set forth in a letter to me from the 
K. M. O. Grade A Milk Producers’ Association, Pittsburg, Kans. 


K. M. O. Grape A MILK Propucers ASSOCIATION; 
Pittsburg, Kans., January 20, 1958. 
Hon. J. FLoyp BREEDING, 
United States Representative, Washington, D.C. 


Dear Mr. BREEDING: We are deeply concerned over the possibility of a lower- 
ing in the parity to the dairy farmers of America. We are certain that some 
critical information was overlooked by Secretary Benson and his advisers at 
the time of recommendation of a lowering in parity. According to recent reports, 
both from the United State Department of Agriculture and from land-grant col- 
leges, some of those critical points are as follows: 

1. Farmers retiring under social security.—Close to 400,000 farmers have re- 
tired under the provision of the social-security program since 1956, with a little 
over half that number retiring in 1957. This figure represents almost 1 percent 
of the farm population retiring each year for the 2 years. With 16.6 percent of 
our farmers over 65 years of age, 20 percent between 55 and 64 and only 1.9 per- 
cent under 25, the drain on the farm population is alarming. 

2. Price supports and production.—During the 1953-54 period Government 
purchases amounted to about 8 percent of the national production at a time when 
milk prices had returned to a norm after Korea. During the Korea conflict of 
1949 to 1952 the Government purchased an average of 1 percent per year of the 
national production at a time of high prices. During the last 3 years the figure 
has been approximately 4 percent. 

In 1957 the estimate of national production was 129 billion pounds, yet only 
127 billion materialized, an overestimate of almost 2 percent of the total national 
production. 

Due to the forced delivery of milk, a highly perishable product, a limit of 
closer than 4 percent between actual production and use “will jeopardize the 
provision of a necessary supply of a pure and wholesome product to the consum- 
ing public.” 

3. Local production.—In this area of southeast Kansas and southwest Missouri 
our total grade A production is down from last November to this November a 
total of 10 percent and for October this year under October last year almost 8 
percent. In addition all manufacturing plants are paying premiums to obtain a 
necessary supply, and still needing milk. 

In conclusion we are aware of the necessity of a related supply of milk to the 
amount consumed; however, we are greatly concerned that a short supply may 
develop because of the parity reduction, if considered along with the dynamic 
effects of the cost price squeeze and the factors listed above. 

Milk is one of the few foods, characterized by such necessity and general use, 
especially for our children, that we cannot afford to jeopardize the supply. If 
the supply does become jeopardized, the reduction in parity could affect not only 
the farmer but also the consumer as well. 

We ask you to very carefully consider these and the many other factors, before 
taking any action on the present or future legislation on parity prices to producers. 

Sincerely yours, 
PAUL B. MARSHALL. 


Mr. Anernetuy. The next witness to be heard is Mr. E. M. Norton, 
Secretary of the National Milk Producers Federation. Mr. Norton, 
we are glad to have you here. 


1 Representing 450 grade A producers. 
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STATEMENT OF E. M. NORTON, SECRETARY, NATIONAL MILK 
PRODUCERS FEDERATION; ACCOMPANIED BY J. P. MASON 


Mr. Norton. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I would like with your 
permission to have Mr. J. P. Mason, our director of economics sit 
with me. 

Mr, Apernetuy. Fine, glad to have you here, Mr. Mason. 

Mr. Mason. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Norton. As you know, Mr. Chairman, we have our offices right 
here in Washingon, representing the National Milk Producers 
Federation. 

Mr. Aserneruy. And you wish to have your statement to appear 
in the record at this point? 

Mr. Norton. Yes, sir, and then with your permission I would like 
to discuss with you the charts that are in the back of the statement. 

Mr. Asernetuy. It is so ordered. 

Mr. Norton. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my 
name is E, M. Norton. I am Secretary of the National Milk Pro- 
ducers Federation, with offices at 1731 I Street, NW., Washington, 
D. C. We appreciate having this opportunity to appear before this 
committee in behalf of the membership of the National Milk Pro- 
ducers Federation. Our testimony today is made up of a statement 
and a series of charts. Copies of the statement and the charts have 
been placed before you. 

Our organization is a federation of dairy farmer-owned and dairy 
farmer-controlled cooperatives. The cooperative membership of the 
federation exceeds 800. These cooperatives have a dairy producer 
membership in excess of 500,000 dairy farm families. The coopera- 
tives in our federation are located in all 48 States. Chart No. 1 shows 
the distribution by county of dairy producer membership in the 
federation. 


Membership National Milk Producers Federation 
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The policies of the federation about which I want to talk with the 
committee today were developed by the dairy producer membership 
of our cooperative and administrative issues represents the views of 
the people most knowledgeable about the production and marketing 
of milk—the dairy producers. 

Policies of the federation of immediate interest to this committee 
were developed and adopted by the voting delegates at our 41st an- 
nual meeting held in Cincinnati, Ohio, last November. These policies 
state that until such time as a satisfactory producer self-help pro- 

am can be enacted and put into operation, it is essential that there 
re continued in effect a price-support program for milk and butter- 
fat, and the products thereof. Such a program should provide re- 
turns to dairy farmers which maintain balance in agriculture and are 
in line with current national economic levels. 

In the administration of price-support programs, pending enact- 
ment of a permanent producer-financed sel ae program, the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture and the Commodity Credit Corporation are urged 
to maintain, in any event, a support level which will return no less 
than the current dollar and cents support price to farmers. 

These are the policies we bring to the committee’s attention. While 
the immediate concern of the committee involves legislation for a 
short-range emergency program for dairying, we respectfully refer 
the committee to the long-range proposal for a stabilized dairy in- 
dustry as developed and proposed by the membership of our fed- 
eration and the National Grange. This proposal has built into it 
features that will assure stability in the industry and benefit not only 
dairy producers but consumers and the entire Nation. This is the 
self-help plan. Bills have been introduced in both the Senate and the 
House of Representatives to authorize this self-help plan. We un- 
derstand hearings will be held on this proposal shortly. Until our 
self-help plan can be put into operation, price support programs 
must be continued. 

In an analysis of legislative or administrative proposals that af- 
fect the production or the marketing of milk or its products, it is 
important that we recognize the unique and in many respects the un- 
usual characteristics of our basic product—milk. It is produced na- 
tionally in every State in the United States and in virtually every 
county. It must be harvested twice each day, every day of the year. 
This harvest must go to the market at least every other day. The 
technological developments in the industry during the last two 
decades ane had tremendous significance both to producers and to 
consumers. We have availed ourselves of new production procedures 
in our efforts to reduce production costs and assure consumers of even 
higher quality products. 

n addition to these factors peculiar to our industry, there is the 
additional fact that we must carry a small surplus to meet demand. 
In other words, the dairy farmer must produce and have available for 
market a quantity of milk over and above that which is normally 
needed in the market place every day. This is due to the fact that 
when an additional quart of milk is needed by one customer it must 
be available without having to short another customer. This ample 
production of milk means that consumers are not only assured a sup- 
ply but they are also protected from upswing in price due to scarce 
supplies. 
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The so-called surplus production over the past 9 years has ranged 
from a high of 8 percent of our total annual production in 1953 
to a low of less than 1 percent in 1951. So when we speak of a sur- 
plus stocks of dairy products we are not talking in terms of a 40 or 
50 percent over production but only a supply that assures us we can 
meet emergencies should they arise. While there has been a small 
percentage of surplus over the past years, surplus stocks have set the 
ceiling on our prices at the support level. 

There are other facts about the dairy industry that are important 
when considering actions affecting the industry. Dairying is respon- 
sible for employing over 300,000 people in the processing and dis- 
tribution side of our business. It is a large industry, accounting for 
some $10 billion in retail sales annually. It is responsible for about 
20 percent of the total agricultural income. This is the American 
dairy industry. 

As dairy producers, we are and have been in an economic squeeze 
brought about by the lowering of dollars and cents support levels for 
milk and butterfat and an increasing cost of producing this milk and 
butterfat. To the extent that we can control or exert some influence 
over our cost of production and thereby relieve this squeeze, we have 
done so by utilizing results of private and public research. However, 
since the price of our product is largely determined by forces off the 
farm we have had to look to the Congress in our efforts to relieve the 
economic pressure from lower prices. 

I would like now to point out to the committee what has been 
happening because of this squeeze. Chart No. 2 shows that producers 
have been compelled to hold production high in order to, maintain 
a level of gross income to pay fixed costs. The chart shows we in- 


creased milk production by 15.3 billion more pounds in 1957 over 


CHART NO. 2 . NATIONAL MILK PRODUCERS FEDERATION, FEBRUARY 1958 


Farm Marketings and Cash Receipts from Marketings of Milk -- 1952 and 1957 
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1952, but our cash receipts from marketings remained at about the 
same level. 

In addition to the pressure from lower price support levels, we 
have additional pressure from another source—increasing costs of 
production. Chart No. 3 shows what has happened in ‘this area. 


CHART NO. 3 NATIONAL MILK PRODUCERS FEDERATION 
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Information in the chart was taken from the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture publication The Farm Cost Situation published 
on November 18, 1957, and relates to the Northeast region. You will 
note that the increased cost of production in 1957 averaged 14 percent 
higher than in 1947-49. 

This situation would be greatly aggravated if the current support 
level were further reduced. Any proposal to drop our prices to a 
point where manufacturing milk would bring to our producers 22 
cents per hundredweight less than presently paid would result in a 
degree of economic distress that could lead us farther down the road 
toward economic disaster. 

Dairy producers are in an unfavorable economic position in our 
overall national economy; and lower price support levels for milk 
and butterfat will increase this spread and make the dairy producer’s 
position more unfavorable. In addition, any further lowering of our 
price will not only reduce our annual income but further jeopardize 
our investment in land, equipment, buildings, and herd. In terms 
of the young dairy producer this means that with less depreciation 
to exist on he will be forced to the wall. This will accelerate the eco- 
nomic deterioration of the dairy producer's position. As further 
evidence of this continuing deterioration, let me respectfully draw 
the committee’s attention to the publication Major Statistical Series, 
volume 3, December 1957, from the United States Department of 
Agriculture in which the Department reports on the hourly earnings 
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of dairy farmers in three sections of the United States. You will 
note from table No. 4 that the hourly return from labor to a dairy 
farm operator is considerably less than $1. 


TABLE 4.—Returns per hour from dairying 


| | 








| Aver- | 














| 
| | 
| age, | 1960 | 1951 | 1952 | 1953 | 1954 | 1955 | 1956 
| 1947-49 | | 
—_—— | J | pceaiaeantinil 
Central Northwest_-_...._- Soke | $0. 69 | $0.00 | $0.83 | $0.66 | $0.54 $0.63 | $0.74 | $0.70 
Eastern Wisconsin... .....-.-..-..-- |} +08) 52] #79 .68| .50 . 38 .29 .43 
Western Wisconsin..............--.. | ta] cet igs 66 | 63| :33| .38 "52 
. 
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Source: Major Statistical Series, vol. 3, USDA, December 1957. These are the only 3 areas covered in 
USDA reports. 


The argument is made by proponents of lower levels of support 
for dairy products that such action will lower production and in- 
crease consumption. 

With your permission I would like to discuss chart No. 5 which 


CHART NO. 5 NATIONAL MILK PRODUCERS FEDERATION, FEBRUARY 1958 


Index of Marketings of Milk and Cream Off Farms” and Per Capita 
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shows, on the basis of information published by the United States 
Department of Agriculture, what has happened to milk production 
and per capita consumption since 1954 when the dollars and cents 
support level for milk and butterfat was reduced from $3.74 to $3.15 
per hundredweight, or 16 percent. You will note from this chart 
that lower prices to the producer did not lower production nor did 
they increase per capita consumption. 

g comparison of producer prices and retail prices for milk is 
shown on chart No. 6. This chart shows that lower support prices 


4 


CHART NO. 6 NATIONAL MILK PRODUCERS FEDERATION 


Retail Price of Milk and Government Support Price 
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did not result in lower prices to consumers. While the support price 
went down 13.1 percent, consumer prices went up 9.3 percent, It 
is clear from this chart that lower supports have not lowered the 
price of milk to the consumer. It has, as we pointed out previously, 
affected only the income of dairy producers. 

From the history of the immediate past, therefore, it is clear that 
economic depression for dairy producers has benefited no one and 
has done vast harm to one of the major industries of this country. 
This is an important consideration. It means, for instance, that when 
the dollars-and-cents level for manufacturing milk was reduced in 
1954 from $3.74 to $3.15 per hundredweight, some $600 million in 
income was lost to the agricultural economy—money that could and 
probably would have been used for new equipment, new clothing, 
new hardware, and so forth. The current move to further reduce 
our support level will take an additional $250 million annually from 
producers income so that they will be that much less able to replace 
equipment or buy clothing or pay fixed costs to operate their farms. 
Lower support levels will affect every producer in the United States 
whether he ships his milk to market for fluid use or for manufactur- 
ing use. Chart No. 7 shows this effect. 
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CHART NO. 7 NATIONAL MILK PRODUCERS FEDERATION 
Relationship of Basic Formula Prices in 11 Fluid Milk Markets with Monufacturing Milk Prices 
and the Price Support Level (Colculoted on bosis of 3.5 percent but terfat) 
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In recognition of all these facts, the National Milk Producers Fed- 
eration supports those bills introduced in the House of Representa- 
tives that would provide a degree of stability in place of the instability 
presently in the industry, that would provide a modest increase in the 
dollars and cents support level for manufacturing milk for the market- 
ing year beginning April 1, 1958, and ending March 31, 1959. These 
bills are: H, R. 9616 (Andersen) ; H. R. 9680 (Laird); H. R. 9696 
(Pfost); H. R. 9699 (Polk); H. R. 9745 (Williams of New York) ; 
H. R. 9871 (Withrow) ; H. R. 9938 (Westland) ; H. R. 9980 (Whar- 
ton); H. R. 10025 (St. George) ; H. R. 10167 (Whitten) ; and H, R. 
10402 (Tollefson). 

The need for immediate favorable action by the Congress and the 
President on proposals in these bills is further substantiated by the 
fact that unless we can accomplish the objectives of these bills now, the 
unsettling effect of proposals to lower our support level on April 1, 
will be felt far in advance of that date with a result in additional loss 
of income to dairy producers. The parity equivalent formula set 
forth in these bills and in H. R. 4578 introduced last year by Rep- 
resentative Laird and H. R. 10287 introduced this year by Representa- 
tive Rees of Kansas, is basic to our industry. I would like to describe 
in some detail the whys, hows, and wherefores of this formula. 

The Agricultural Act of 1949 directs the Secretary of Agriculture 
to support prices to farmers for milk and butterfat at such levels be- 
tween 75 and 90 percent of parity as he deems necessary to insure an 
adequate supply of milk. The Saw does not specifically direct that 
individual components of the milk supply shall be supported. In 
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1949 the Department of Agriculture developed a parity equivalent 
price for manufacturing milk that has been determined and published 
regularly since and has been the basis for determining price supports 
for milk. This parity equivalent for manufacturing milk is computed 
by applying a percentage figure to the parity price for all milk. This 
percentage figure shows the relationship between the parity price for 
all milk sold at wholesale and the average price paid farmers for milk 
used in manufactured products. 

When the original computation of the parity equivalent for manu- 
facturing milk was initiated the relationship between the price of all 
milk and manufacturing milk for the period July 1946 through De- 
cember 1948 was expressed in a percentage figure. This period was 
utilized because it was essentially a free market period. There were 
no Government price support purchases during this period and there 
were no unusual demands for milk and dairy products since military 
hostilities were at an end. 

In other words, the period from July 1946 through December 1948 
was a period when the relationship between the price of manufactur- 
ing milk and all milk was established in a free-market basis. 

During that period farmers received an average of $4.63 per hun- 
dredweight for all milk marketed. Farmers selling milk for manu- 
facturing purposes received $4.10 per hundredweight for milk mar- 
keted during that period. Thus the price, $4.10, received by the 
farmer selling manufacturing milk was 88.5 percent of the $4.63 per 
hundredweight for all milk marketed during the same period. This 
ratio of 88.5 percent was used in computing the parity equivalent for 
manufacturing milk for the 1951-52, 1952-53, and 1953-54 market- 
ing years. For the period April 1, 1954 through December 1954 the 
base period for computing this percentage ratio was extended to July 
1946 through December 1953. This resulted in a reduction of the 
ratio from 88.5 percent to 84.1 percent. For the calendar year 1955 
the ratio for the period July 1946 to December 1954 was used and re- 
sulted in a further drop to 83.7 percent. This had the effect of reduc- 
ing what was considered 100 percent of parity for manufacturing 
milk by 26 cents per hundredweight. 

Subsequent lengthening of the base period has tended to further 
decrease this ratio between the price received by farmers for manu- 
facturing milk and the price received by farmers for all milk. Asa 
result, the parity equivalent or 100 percent of parity for manufac- 
turing milk has continued to decline. For example, 100 percent of 
varity for all milk for the 1951-52 marketing year was $4.69 per 
Lndasdwehaiet $4.81 per hundredweight was 100 percent of parity 
for all milk for the 1957-58 marketing year. However, because of 
the lengthening of the base period in the computation of the parity 
equivalent for manufacturing milk, 100 percent of parity for manufac- 
turing milk has dropped from $4.15 for the 1951-52 marketing year 
to $3.95 for the 1957-58 marketing year. This means that while the 
parity price for all milk has increased for the two marketing years, the 
parity equivalent price for manufacturing milk has declined by 20 
cents per hundredweight. 
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It should also be pointed out that as the base period used in com- 
puting the ratio factor is extended, it will continue to pick up this 
lower relationship of manufacturing milk prices to the price of all 
milk and cause the parity equivalent of manufacturing milk to con- 
tinue to decline. In other words, the present formula is simply de- 
signed to lower dollar and cent prices and yet maintain the 75 percent 
of parity level. 

Beat in mind also that the effect does not op with manufacturing 
milk. Since the pricing in most of the Federal milk marketing 
orders is based on values of manufacturing milk, the price for fluid 
milk will also suffer a like decline. 

The Federation proposes that the base period of July 1956 through 
December 1948 be used to determine the parity equivalent price for 
manufacturing milk. This period, as has been pointed out, was a 
time of free market prices and obviously the relationship during this 
period should be more proper than the inclusion of periods when 
substantial volumes of milk were being purchased saibe price sup- 
port programs. 

While we certainly cmomend the efforts on the part of several Con- 
gressmen to hold the line at present levels, it is more important to 
hold the line by providing a sound basis for the computation of the 
parity equivalent for manufacturing milk. The effect of the present 
method of extending the base period to compute the parity equivalent 
for manufacturing milk will continue to decrease prices even though 
the 75 percent of parity would continue to prevail. 

We have prepared a table (No. 8) on this subject of the two parity 
equivalent formulas—the one presently used by the Department of 
Agriculture and the one we are supporting. This chart demon- 


strates how it is possible under the present USDA formula for us to 
receive less for our milk at a higher percentage of parity. Since we 
can’t buy equipment or pay bills with a percentage of parity, it becomes 
meaningless, 
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TABLE 8.—Prices for manufacturing milk based on USDA and NMPF calculations 
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The second provision in the first group of bills to which we have 
referred called for a dollars and cents support level of $3.50 per 
hundredweight for manufacturing milk for the next marketing year. 

We suggest a minimum dollars and cents support level of $ 33.50 per 
hundredweight for manufacturing milk. This minimum is absolutely 
necessary if ‘the dairy producer is to be in a position of holding his own 
in our present economy. An additional 25 cents per hundredweight 
for manufacturing milk at this time will make it possible for’ us to 
continue in business as suppliers of milk and dairy products and as 
consumers of the industrial goods produced off the farm. This 25 
cents per hundredweight is not an increase in the net income of dairy 
producers. It will permit the dairy producer to avoid additional 
squeezing from higher costs of pr oduction as we have shown earlier in 
this statement. We do not believe that this level would either en- 
courage production or discourage consumption. 

The arguments we have made in opposition to the lowering of the 
dairy support apply with even greater emphasis to the proposal to re- 
duce the support level for milk and butterfat to 60 percent as provided 
in the President’s farm message to this session of Congress. Such an 
action could mean economic bankr uptcy for our dairy farmers. If put 
into effect it would lower our annual income by one billion dollars. 
This could only result in tragic inventory losses to our dairy producers 
and diminish their purchasing power to a dangerously low level. Such 
a situation could easily trigger an economic “chain reaction of disas- 
trous proportions to the national economy. 

In completing our testimony, I want to make some observations on 
this question of “surplus” and its cost. We have read and heard many 
times, references to the “mountains of dairy products” in Govern- 
ment warehouses and their costs. There is another side to this picture. 
Let’s take a look at it for the 1957 operations. Table No. 9 based on 
information from the United States Department of Agriculture shows 
that the net cost to the Commodity Credit Corporation applicable to 
commodities acquired during the fiscal year 1957 was $228,350,000. 
TABLE 9.—Dairy products: Dispositions during fiscal year ended June 30, 1957, 

and realized cost of all programs primarily for stabilization of farm prices 

and income during the year 
[Thousand dollars} 
Lose or 
cost to the 
Government 1 
Realized cost of programs primarily for stabilization of farm prices 

and income: 

CCC recorded loss on inventory transactions__._._._._._..____.___-_- $115, 738 
Funds used for special school milk program 56, 572 
Donations of commodities to other nations (Public Law 480, title 

14, 415 


Commodities sold for foreign currencies (Public Law 480, title I) : 
IN ca eh as ach wa a pic oii iilaamina 500 
Less credit for foreign currencies collected 375 


Net expense 125 
Removal of surplus agricultural commodities (obligated under 
Ge ; ; 500 


Total, all program costs___- 5, 350 


1 Net loss applicable to commodities acquired in fiscal year 1957 
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However, let us take a closer look at the items included in this 
amount. First, the $56,572,000 expenditure for the special school milk 
program. This is one of the best programs approved by the Con- 
gress and one we helped develop. The expenditures to increase milk 
consumption by our schoolchildren and others are not applicable to 
commodities acquired in fiscal year 1957. Therefore, the reported 
figure of $228,350,000 should be reduced to $171,778,000. 

Two other items on this chart should be looked at more closely. 
One is for $14,415,000 for donations to other nations under title 11 
of Public Law 480. Under this authority the President furnishes 
emergency assistance on behalf of the people of the United States to 
friendly peoples in meeting famine or other urgent relief require- 
ments. Any cost of this type of operation should not be charged 
against the dairy-support program. This being the case our total 
1957 cost is reduced to $157,363,000. Another item covers title I oper: 
ations under Public Law 480. Here again the support program has 
been charged $125,000. Such utilization will result in an improved 
nutritional level for millions of people in our own country and in 
other countries. The effectiveness of these distribution programs as 
a part of our foreign-aid program by helping friendly countries re- 
sist Communist propaganda, is in itself full justification for their 
continuation. The removal of these items together with the $41.5 
million under section 32 program as cost items to the dairy-support 
program reduces the 1957 fiscal year cost to $115,738,000 as compared 
with the reported figure $228,350,000. 

We want to thank the committee for its attention to our presenta- 
tion and ask that favorable consideration be given to our proposals 
for a sound and stable parity equivalent formula and a dollars-and- 
cents support level for manufacturing milk that will at least keep 
us from being pulled under by the riptide of lower prices for our 
product and higher costs of production. Such action would renew 
the hope of dairy producers and give the Congress time to review our 
proposal for a dairy producer financed and operated stabilization 
program. 

I would like to emphasize, Mr. Chairman, the policy y statement of 
the federation adopted in Cincinnati, Ohio, last year, in November, 
which relates to this immediate legislation that you are considering. 

This policy statement states: 

Until such time as a satisfactory producer self-help program can be enacted 
and put into operation, it is essential that there be continued in effect a price- 
support program for milk and butterfat, and the products thereof. Such a 
program should provide returns to dairy farmers which maintain balance in 
agriculture and are in line with current national economic levels. 

In the administration of price-support programs, pending enactment of a per- 
manent producer-financed self-help program, the Secretary of Agriculture and 
the Commodity Credit Corporation are urged to maintain, in any event, a 


support level which will return no less than the current dollars-and-cents sup- 
port prices to farmers, 


This is our policy statement which is in favor of the present legisla- 
tion that you are considering—temporary emergenc vy legislation. 

Mr. Anernetuy. I see. 

Mr. Norton. And I read this, sir, to bring to your attention that 
we do agree that this emergency legislation should be ¢ onsidered first. 

I would also like to point out to the committee that it is not going to 
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be on April 1 that prices to farmers drop; it is going to be considerably 
in advance of April 1. 

Mr. Jounson. Is it not true that they are dropping right now ? 

Mr. Norton. We think that the cheese exchange price in Wisconsin 
will likely drop in the middle of February. Only the middle of Feb- 
ruary will prove that statement is right, but we are concerned that it 
will drop, at this moment. 

And, as a matter of fact, we have information from various markets 
throughout the country that the price of butterfat is down two cents 
on continuous contracts right now. 

To get to the charts attached to the statement, Mr. Chairman, chart 
No. 1 indicates the extent of the membership of the National Milk 
Producers’ Federation. We have farmers located in every state of the 
Union, and therefore our interest in the problem is widespread. 

Chart No. 2 shows that producers have been compelled to hold pro- 
duction high in order to maintain a level of gross income to pay their 
fixed costs. 

The chart shows that we increased milk production by 15,300 million 
pounds more in 1957 over 1952, but our cash receipts from marketing 
remained at about the same level. 

In addition to the pressure from lower-price support levels, we have 
additional pressure from another source, increasing costs of pro- 
duction. 

Chart No. 3 shows what has happened in thisarea. The information 
in this chart was taken entirely from the United States Department of 
Agriculture publication, The Farm Cost Situation, which was pub- 
lished in November of 1957 and which relates to the northeast region. 

You will notice that the increased cost of production in 1957 aver- 
aged 14 percent higher than in 1949. 

Chart No. 4 shows the hourly return for labor to the dairy farmer in 
three regions. These are the only three regions that are tabulated by 
the Depatment of Agriculture, so we could have given you no others. 

Chart No. 5 shows, on the basis of the information published by the 
United States Department of Agriculture, what has happened to milk 
production and per capita consumption since 1954, when the dollars- 
and-cents support level for milk and butterfat was reduced from $3.74 
to $3.15 per hundredweight, or 16 percent. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, you will notice from this chart that the lower 
prices to the producer did not lower production, neither did they in- 
crease the per capita consumption. 

Mr. ApernetHy. You are now on chart No. 5? 

Mr. Norton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Asernetuy. I do not quite understand that chart. 

Mr. Norton. Well, let us go back, if I can. Maybe I can make it 
clearer. 

Mr. Asernetuy. Where is that shown on the chart? 

Mr. Norton. The per capita consumption is the lower dotted line. 

Mr. Asernetuy. | see; all right. 

Mr. Norton. Now, chart No. 6. There was quite a bit of comment 
yesterady about lower producers’ prices, lowering the retail prices. 
We drew up this chart sometime ago. 

It shows that in April 1954 the retail price of milk delivered to 
homes, per quart, was 22.5 cents per quart, and it shows that in April 
1957 even though the support price of milk had dropped over 60 
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cents, the retail price of milk delivered to the home, nationwide aver- 
age, was 24.6 cents a quart. These were taken from the Department 
of Agriculture figures. 

There was also conversation yesterday about the price of manufac- 
turing milk affecting all milk prices. 

Chart No. 7 charts the support price and the Federal order price 
of milk under the basic formula, from 1954 through 1958. It shows 
the two of them, concurrently together. 

Mr. Jounson. There are a few markets where the price will not 
affect the order price? 

Mr. Norton. No; there are none. 

Mr. Jounson. You feel that it is going to be affected more in some 
areas than others, however ? 

Mr. Norron. That is crorect. 

Mr. Tewes. Depending on what the formula is? 

Mr. Norton. That is correct. 

Chart No. 8 we drew up to show the difference in parity prices re- 
ceived by farmers using the manufactured milk equivalent parity 
formula that we are advocating over the one used by the Department 
of Agriculture. 

You will note that at $3.28, or between $3.23 and $3.28, using our 
formula, the dairy farmer today is getting about 75 percent of parity. 
According to the Department, of course, the same figure of $3.23, he 
is getting pretty close to 90 percent of parity, according to them. 

Now, we felt throughout the years that the dairy farmer is not 
faring too well by getting 90 percent of parity, with no more dollars 
and cents. 

I would like to point out, too, in connection with the Department’s 
testimony yesterday, Mr. Chairman, that this 88.5 percent formula 
for manfacturing milk was a formula that was agreed upon at the 
time the 1949 act was passed, both with the trade and with this com- 
mittee of Congress. 

Mr. Anderson, who was at the table yesterday, and I were the ones 
that did the negotiation of that formula. 

It was an agreed-upon thing with the trade and with the members 
of this committee, because the legislative intent of the committee had 
not been completely made during the passage of that legislation, and 
that formula was used for a number of years in the Department. 

As a matter of fact, it was used the first year that the present Ad- 
ministration set price supports, and it was not until the second year 
where this sliding scale mysterious formula was brought into effect, 
and has been used ever since for only one purpose, in our opinion, 
and that is to lower the price, for no other reason at all. 

There is no logic connected with it, because if we had wanted to 
use, at the time the formula was established, a 120-month period, there 
were plenty of figures available to do it, but the reason we did not 
use it at that time was because the price ceilings were in effect, so we 
used the free period. 

Now, if we did not use it to start with, when ceilings were in effect, 
it was also logical that we would not use it with no ceilings in effect, 
with price supports at the top of the market. 

The last chart that we have here is a breakdown of the costs of 
the dairy support program. 
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It was with a great deal of interest yesterday that we noted that 
the Department litsed section 32 activities with respect to dairy price 
supports as price support operations. 

If you will recall, Mr. McLain made quite a point out of discussing 
poultry, that poultry did not have price support operations, that live- 
stock did not have price support operations, and that fruits and 
vegetables did not have price support operations. 

Now, if what it takes to get the stigma of price supports off the 
back of the dairy farmers, or all farmers the section 32 surplus re- 
moval programs, as they cared to cali those others—we would like 
to move over to section 32, too. 

We think that as a product is being removed from the market, 
that any way you look at it, the price of the removing from the market 
is being supported by that surplus removal, and we do not consider 
that as a part of the cost of the dairy price support program. 

We do not consider either that the school milk program, as the 
Secretary has considered it, is a part of the price support program. 
That is sted in his—— 

Mr. Asernetuy. It is not a part of the price-support program, but 
I think we have to face up to the fact that when the school milk pro- 
gram was referred to on the floor, it was looked on as a children’s pro- 
gram ; but, actually, it was never passed as such, and it was passed as a 
surplus-disposal program. 

Mr. Norton. Yes, a surplus-disposal program; and we would like 
to call it that. 

I would only call it price support any time that funds are used by the 
Government to remove a product from the surplus, but let us call fruits 
and vegetables surplus. Let us call $125 million for surplus removal of 
fruits and vegetables, let us call that price support. Let us use the $75 
million for the livestock to buy hamburger. Let us call that price 
support. 

I think if it is fair for one, it is fair for the other. 

We get tagged with being the largest user of public money, and I do 
not think it 1s so; I don’t think it is. 

We think, therefore, that if we consider those costs as they are 
properly related—and I am perfectly willing to go along with you, if 
we have price support, then we have $228 million worth of cost, and 
if we put it under the proper heading, for instance, our 480 program, 
some of these programs are profitmaking operations for the United 
States Department of Agriculture, and they are not entirely giveaway 
programs, either—that total cost is $115 million. 

Mr. Jounson. How do you explain the differential between the Sec- 
retary’s figure of $379 million and your figure of $228 million? 

Mr. Horton. I cannot explain that, Congressman. 

T have not heard the $379 million figure until yesterday. 

This is the only figure I was familiar with and, until I talked with 
you yesterday, I was not aware of this other; but all that does is to 
widen the gap in our differences. These are all taken from the financial 
reports of the Department of Agriculture—every one of them. 

Mr. Apernetuy. Are you about through? 

Mr. Norton. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. AsernetHy. I want to ask you a question or two: 

Does the Milk Producers Federation favor some bill the principal 
purpose of which is to retain temporarily the present level of price sup- 
port on dairy products ? 

Is that your position ? 

Mr. Norton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Aserneruy. Do you have—not speaking of names, now, of in- 
dividuals—do you have any specific bill in mind; such as just to hold 
the line, and some of them aim to change the formula. some would ac- 
tually increase the price support—we have to be practical about this 
thing. I think we have to look at it in the light of what is right as 
well as what can be passed and enacted into law. 

Now, what is the federation’s position as to what we ought to try 
to do? 

Mr. Norron. Well, Mr. Chairman, we think—you know, I have 
been here several years with this same story—that this parity equiva- 
lent is probably one of the most important things that the dairy 
farmers have to face. 

I have told you before: We get hit with 2 modernized parities; 1 
in the establishment of all milk at wholesale, and 1 when they es- 
tablished parity equivalent. 

That is not true of any other crop; and we think that is important. 
Our whole board thinks that is important; so, we would have to sup- 
port before this committee a bill which would establish the parity 
equivalent on milk. 

Mr. Asernetuy. Well, that is permanent legislation; is it not? 

Mr. Norton. No, that is in the temporary stage, too, of this emer- 
gency legislation. 

Mr. Apprnetuy. All right. 

That would be for what period of time? 

Mr. Norton. One year. 

Mr. Aperneruy. One year? 

Mr. Norton. One year. 

Mr. Apernetuy. All right. 

Is it your view that that could be carried to the floor and explained 
to the Members in a more simple manner than any other type of 
program ¢ 

Mr. Norron. Well, let me finish explaining this— 

Well, if you are asking me, Mr. Chairman, if I would take $3.25 
or the parity equivalent, I will certainly support the $3. 25, which I 

can understand; and I would not care how we got the $3.25, and if 

you have a bill or something in mind that is easier to explain than 
parity equivalent—and I know that it is hard to understand—I am 
for it. 

Mr. Anernetuy. It is very easy to explain the difference between 
$3.10 or $3.15 and $3.25; even a child can understand that. 

Mr. Norron. That is right. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. But, when you start talking about “parity equiva- 
lent,” then you are getting into—I am trying to think of something 
real complicated. 

Mr. Jounson. Can I make a statement here? 

Mr. Anernetuy. Yes. 
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Mr. Jounson. I am very much in sympathy with the milk pro- 
ducers on this parity equivalent, but, from the practical point of view 
after Mr. Laird got through explaining parity equivalent the other 
day, I walked across the floor and I talked to Tom, and I asked him, 

“Do you understand——” 

Mr. Apernetuy. Don’t tell him. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Jounson. But it. seems to me that, from the hearings so far, 
everybody thinks that this is an emergenc y measure until we can work 
out a permanent program and, from a practical point of view, it seems 
to me that it would be easier to go to the floor and explain that we are 
just trying to hold the line and that we have got it down in dollars 
and cents and try to get it through that way. 

Mr. Norton. W. ell, Mr. Congressman, I would not deny that would 
be the easiest way. 

I do not think, however, that initially, as we started out our program, 
that we could have supported, or at least we could have introduced, 
anything but what we knew our people wanted. I have no other 
choice. 

Mr. Jonnson. I think that what the farmer is interested in know- 
ing is how much money is going to be in his pocket. 

Mr. Norron. That is right; and I can understand that, and he can 
understand that very easily. 

Mr. Jounson. He can tell the difference between $3.25 and $3 

Mr. Norton. Notrouble. 

Mr. Asernetuy. I probably should have asked my next question 
of the Secretary yesterday. I had a lot of questions that I intended 
to ask, and I forgot or overlooked them. 

Do you know “what the difference in cost of the price-support pro- 
gram for dairying has been under the present or lower level of price 
support than it was under the old 90 percent support level ? 

Mr. Norton. That isthe cost to the Government ? 

Mr. Asernetnuy. Is there any appreciable difference in the cost to 
the Commodity Credit Corporation ? 

Mr. Norton. Mr. Mason informs me: not in proportion to the losses 
that the farmers took. 

However, I would like to furnish the figures for the record, if I may; 
but I think you will find that because of the circumstances that hap- 
pened when the 90 percent was put in, that the Government actually 
spent less money at the 90-percent level than they did at any other 
level. 

Mr. Anernetuy. All right. 

Here is something that has always disturbed me about this par- 
ticular program. 

This is actually a program which does not support pers e of milk 
to the farmer, Farmer Jones. It supports the price of a processed 
commodity produced by Kraft or Pet or Foremost, or some other 
manufacturer using that milk. The farmer never sees the price-sup- 
port operation, like the farmers or producers of grain, fibers, or other 
farm commodities do. 

The theory of this program has been that the processor of the farm- 
er’s milk will pay him, or we hope he will pay him, a price equivalent 
to the price-support level. However, he is not required to. No one 
polices him, and I know of instances where a processor of milk, manu- 
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facturing processor, has paid farmers less than the $3.25 which is the 
price-support level. He has taken the milk and processed it into 
several products, and later dumped those on the Government at $3.25. 

Has that happened, in your judgment, or not ? 

Mr. Norton. Yes; it happens every day. 

Mr. Asernetuy. Then it should bestopped. 

Mr. Norton. Let me explain why. In the Government price sup- 
port for these products, this processor, you know, this man went 
through the operation of processing, plus the freight, and that is cal- 
culated into that price. That is, the processing cost, plus the freight. 
Now, the farmer cannot process his milk into butter and cheese. 

Mr. Asernetuy. I know that, and I am not insisting that the farmer 
process it. I do not think that the farmer has the protection in this 
program that he thinks he has. 

Mr. Norton. He has. 

Mr. Anernetuy. You think he has? 

Mr. Norton. Yes; through his cooperatives. 

Mr. Asernetuy. All right; let us see if he has. 

Assume that I am the processor—the purchaser and subsequent 
processor. I purchase and subsequently process milk, and I purchase 
it, and I convert it into cheese or dried milk, or whatnot. There is 
nothing that requires me to pay $3.25 for that milk. 

Mr. Norron. Competition, is all. 

Mr. Asernetuy. Well, competition; but competition is not too good 
ina surplus market, is it ? 

Mr. Norton. Yes, it is, too. 

Mr. Apernetuy. It is? 

Mr. Norton. Yes; with the cooperatives. 

In the market, 60 percent of the milk is handled through coopera- 
tives. 

Mr. AperNetuy. Then, the competition requires him to pay what? 

Mr. Norton. The cooperative will pay the support price. 

Mr. Asernetuy. All right. But 

Mr. Norton. And if the handler, the independent handler, does not 
pay that, he will not get the milk. 

Mr. Apernetuy. All right. I will go just a little further. 

You say that competition requires the purchaser, who is the subse- 
quent processor and manufacturer, to pay a competitive price which 
keeps the price up to $3.25 or better. 

If that is true, then why wil] it hurt the farmer to lower the price 
support ? 

Mr. Norton. Well, because you have the surplus milk. 

Mr. Anernetuy. Well, that gets me back 

Mr. Norron. Competitively, he cannot get more than the lowered 
price. 

Mr. Asernetuy. All right. And that gets back to what I said a 
moment ago. 

I do not see how there can be much competition in a market where 
there is a surplus of the commodity to be purchased. 

Mr. Norton. Well, when you have a ceiling price, the competition 
will pay that. ; 

Mr. Asernetuy. There is no ceiling price. 

Mr. Norton. Yes; the support price. 

Mr, Asernetuy. That is the floor price. 
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Mr. Norton. That is the ceiling, too. 
Mr. AperNnEeTHY. Well, now 
Mr. Norton. That is all the man can get for his product; it is a 
floor, and it becomes a ceiling, too. 

Mr. Asernetuy. No; he can get more for his product, if the com- 
petition is such that the market will pay more. 

Mr. Norron. Yes; if we did not have the surplus. 

Mr. Azernetuy. There is no ceiling on it—well, I just do not under- 
stand that situation, myself. 

You tell me, and the Department says, that competition is such that 
these purchasers, these processors of the milk, will pay the price, the 
support price, which is $3.25 now. 

Well, if the competition in the market is such that they will pay that 
orice, then how would farmers be hurt by having the support price 
owered? I am not advocating it, I am just trying to find out how. 

Mr. Norton. The competition, whether we want to call it a ceiling 
or the average price on the market, will reduce to what that market is, 
and if the prices to the farmer go down, the competition will go down. 

Mr. Apernetuy. I have received complaints in times past from 
dairy farmers in my district that the purchaser of their milk, which 
might be a cheese manufacturer or it might be a condensery or some- 
thing else, is not paying a price equivalent to the price support, that 
they will be paying as low as $2.90 or $2.95 or $3.10, and farmers do 
not understand that. 

They say, “The law says that I am supposed to get $3.25, that is 
the price support.” 

And so, I complain to the Department, and the Department says, 
“Yes, that is true, but there is nothing we could do about it.” 

So he actually does not get the price support. He gets what the man 
wants to give him. 

Now, when that purchaser and processor purchases that milk, he 
takes it and he converts into cheese or into dried milk or into something 
else, and he finds he has no market for it. So, what does he do? 

He dumps it on the Government. The farmer did not dump it on 
the Government; the processor dumped it on the Government, at 
what? At$2.90, the price he paid forit? No. At $3.25. 

Mr. Norron. Of course, he had his processing and freight charge. 

Mr. Asernetuy. And he had a windfall of 35 cents. 

Mr. Norton. No, I do not feel he has, 

Mr. AsernetHy. When he transfers that commodity to the Gov- 
ernment, the Government pays him a price equivalent to $3.25 per 
hundred weight for unprocessed milk, does it not ? 

Mr. Norton. That is right. 

Mr. Asernetuy. And if the processor paid only $2.90 for it, why 
would that not come to a 35-cent windfall ? 

Mr. Norton. Well, it depends on where the processor is. The 
Government price is calculated on a nationwide average, not the 
average in the Mobile, Ala., area, or in Louisiana. 

Mr. Asernetuy. All right. 

That gets me to this: Let us say that this takes place in a com- 
munity where the average would be the price 

Mr. Norton. All right. 

Mr. AnerNetuy (continuing). And that is true of all of our prices, 
support operations, there is some kind of an average price support 
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on cotton, and it might be, perhaps, X cents at this point [indicating] 
here, whereas 200 miles away there might be a difference, slight 
difference. 

Mr. Norton. That is right. 

Mr. Apernetuy. And that is true of all of them ? 

Mr. Norron. That is right. 

Mr. Anernetoy. When the processor purchases that milk for less 
than $3.25, which is what he can do—there is nothing in the world 
to prevent him. 

Mr. Norron. Nothing in the world. 

Mr. Apernetuy. There is no law that stops him. There are no 
policemen to watch him. There is no court that can make him, There 
is no one that can make him pay the $3.25, if he can buy it at $2.95 
or $3.15 or $3.20; if he can do that then he gets it at that price, and 
it just depends on what the bidding is for it. Then he turns around 
and he converts that product into a commodity such as cheese or dried 
milk, and he sells it to the Government, for $3.25 per hundredweight 
whereas he may not have paid but $3.00. 

I think that is something in the program that ought to be stopped. 
T am confident that some processors are getting a windfall out of this 
program. 

How can we stop it? 

Mr. Norron. We advocate stopping it by having the farmers get 
awake and selling through the cooperatives, and we are out beating 
that drum every day to them, playing that song to them every day. 

Mr. Asernetruy. Well, that does not stop the hole. There is a big 
hole, There is a big leak in this law. There is a hole as big as a 
house. 

Mr. Norton. We do not think there is, Mr. Chairman. 

We think that this nationwide average, the way the law is written 
now, puts it on the back of the Secretary to maintain this $3.25 na- 
tional average. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Well, how to go about and do it, though. 

Mr. Norton. He does it, and there have been occasions where we 
have beat the drum because he was not doing it. 

Mr. Asernetuy. Let us suppose that he has everything behind him. 
Let us suppose that he has Coxey’s army to support him so that they 
will pay not less than $3.25. Still they cannot do anything to that 
processor. 

Mr. Norron. I understand that. 

Mr. AperneTHy. They cannot sue him for not paying $3.25 and 
there is no penalty in the world that can be imposed and no injunction 
that can be invoked to require the processor to pay the $3.25 support 

rice. He will only pay what he is required to pay in a free mar- 
et. That is what he will pay. 

Mr. Norton. Well, we hope that the producers would sell through 
the cooperatives, and that will eliminate that. 

Mr. ApernetHy. But all of them do not do it. 

Mr. Norton. No, they don’t all do it. 

Mr. Jonnson. May I put in a statement here? 

Mr. Aperneruy. Yes. 

Mr. Jounson. I think what Mr. Norton is saying, is true in Wis- 
consin and Minnesota and probably New York, where we have all of 
these cooperatives. 
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However, I have talked to various Congressmen, and there is one 
down in Virginia, southwest Virginia, and comparing the price of 
manufacturing milk there with the price of the manufactured milk in 
Wisconsin, and if that Congressman had his figures correct, the prices 
received in Virginia were less than those received in Wisconsin. 

I think that, as the chairman pointed out, there would be no com- 
petition down there, there would be only one place to sel] it, to one 
particular processor; and that processor, that particular processor is 
paying whatever he wants. 

Do you not think that there are such cases? 

Mr. Norton. Yes,I amsure. No question about it. 

Mr. Jounson. But where you do have the competition, where the 
farmer can go from one place to another, then he gets that price? 

Mr. Norton. That is right. 

Mr. Apernetuy. Let me get back to this. 

Let us say that you have got the competition, and this gentleman 
says that you do, and he cites Wisconsin. If there is a competitive 
market in Wisconsin that today will bring the farmer a minimum of 
$3.25 for his milk, then it does not make any difference whether we 
have the support at all, he will still get that $3.25 if that competition 
exists? 

Mr. Norton. If you have the situation unlike this situation in 
Virginia, if you have a situation where they are competing, you 
would; but 

Mr. Anernetuy. Yes. 

And there is something in that, but I do not think there is enough 
of that to amount to anything 

Mr. Jounson. Let me get in a statement there, because I think 
that what you failed to bring out when you say he did not meet any 
competition, you have got the Government taking the surplus off 
the market; and if the Government was not in there taking the 
surplus—what was that national production last year? Twenty-seven 
billion ? 

Mr. Norton. One hundred and thirteen billion. 

Mr. Jounson. If the Government had not taken that extra milk 
off of the market, the price would have dropped all the way down, 
but the Government was there to take care of the extra cheese, the 
butter, and the dried milk; and, for that reason, they are acting as 
a buyer there, so there is only for sale what the market will take, be- 
cause the Government takes the extra. 

Mr. ApernetHy. Well, I will tell you what I am getting at, and 
I have been thinking about this for 4 or 5 or 6 years, even longer. 

I do not think a processor ought to be permitted—and certainly I 
do not think he ought to have the privilege and opportunity of sell- 
ing to the Government a commodity at $3.25 that he bought for $3.24 
or any other price thereunder, I do not think that opportunity ought 
to exist; but, under the law as it is written and as it is administered 
today, a processor can purchase milk, if the farmer will sell it to 
him—and he will 

Mr. Norton. He will. 

Mr. Anernetuy (continuing). In instances, because he cannot sell 
anywhere else, for less than $3.25. 

Mr. Norton. That is right. 
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Mr. Asernetuy. The present support price. 

Mr. Norton. That is right. 

Mr. Aserneruy. And then he can turn right around next week 
and dump it on the Commodity Credit Corporation. I mean, he can 
buy it at less than $3.25 and dump it on the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration at a profit. 

I think that the only way to stop that is to require some kind of a 
statement or proof of some kind from the processor that he has paid 
not less than the support price for that milk. I think that the farmer 
would benefit from it. 

Now, the Department says that they cannot do that. Well, at the 
least they can require him to certify when he brings that commodity 
into Commodity Credit Corporation, 

I hereby certify I paid not less than $3.25 for this milk under penalty of, 
whatever penalty may be imposed for false certification. 

Mr. Norton. I have not figured out any way to cure this, Congress- 
man, but let me explain what I think would happen if such a program 
as you just described were to be carried out: 

Let us take National Dairies, who are procuring milk east of the 
Mississippi River in almost every State. 

If they were required to certify that they paid $3.25 for 100 pounds 
of milk, and they did actually pay $3.25 or more in 19 of their 79 
plants, in the balance of the plants they went out on open procure- 
ment and they paid anything that they could batter the farmer’s price 
down to, and now the 19 plants they use as their surplus plants, and 
they certify that they paid $3.25. 

It then becomes the responsibility of National Dairies to certify 
that $3.25 was paid while under this present program: again it is the 
responsibility of the Secretary—now, I do not know of any way to 
cure this, but we have felt that it is better for us to try to get our 
hands on the Secretary of Agriculture for not paying a nationwide 
$3.25 price than it is to force National Dairies to put a Memphis, 
Tenn., plant into the price-support procurement operation when they 
do not have to. That is the other alternative that might happen. 

Mr. Aspernetruy. Well, I get back to what I said: I think this is 
« very loose law, and I believe it leaves the field wide open for the 
processors of milk to purchase at whatever they can buy it at, at any 
price that the farmer will sell it for, and then dump it on the Govern- 
ment at the support price. 

Mr. Norron. And they are buying right now for less than the 
announced support price. 

Mr. AnerNetuy. Yes, and when he takes his milk to market, he asks 
the processor, “What will you give me?” 

And that is absolutely the only assurance that the farmer has— 
well, he has no assurance. He still has to sell at whatever the man 
will give him. 

Mr. Norton. That is right. 

Mr. Anerneruy. And he may give as little as $2.90, and in many 
instances they do. In many instances they pay less than the $3.25. 

I do not blame them. Do not misunderstand me; I do not blame 
them at all. 
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Then they turn around and process the milk, and if they do not find 
an immediate sale for it, they dump it on the Government. That is 
what they can do, isn’t it? 

Mr. Norton. That is right ; no question about it. 

Mr. Asernetuy. Don’t you think that is a bad situation ? 

Mr. Norton. Well, it is bad, but in about 20 years of trying to figure 
out another one—and I am sure you have been faced with the same 
thing—I don’t know how to do it. 

Mr. Apernetuy. I know one thing that can be done. There can 
be a commitment put on the back of that check that he gets from the 
Commodity Credit Corporation that requires them to certify thev 
paid the support price for the milk, 

Mr. Norton. I am going into the dairy business when they write 
such a law, Mr. Congressman, I assure you. 

Mr. Asernetuy. Well, that was the object of the law, to get the 
farmer $3.25, is it not ? 

Mr. Norton. That is right; but, he is as close to getting it now as is 
humanly possible; I am thoroughly convinced of that. 

Mr. Asernetnuy. I do not think that windfall ought to be. 

Mr. Norton. I would like to get every penny I can; I am as inter- 
ested as the other fellow in that. 

Mr. Asernetuy. He does not have to dump that processed commod- 
ity on the Government, he can sell it on the market for whatever it 
will bring, but the only reason he does not sell it on the market is 
because he does not get $3.25 or better, for it. 

Mr. Norron. That is right. 

The Government is the best competitive market that a good many 
dairy firms have today. 

Mr. Asernetuy. I guess that is all. I have confused the situation 
enough. 

Mr. Norron. Just one other point I would like to make here, and 
then I am all through, in connection with the Secretary’s statement yes- 
terday. 

I think it was that the Department has done this for a long time, 
they have tried to put the dairy business in competition with oleo for 
a long time. 

Now, I just know enough dairy farmers around the country to know 
that we are not trying to compete with oleo; we just cannot, pricewise. 
We are competing with them as a table spread at a price, and we would 
wish the Department would stop trying to put us in competition with 
this other spread. 

They have got a market and we have got a market, and we would 
like our best to try to sell on our market, not on theirs. 

One other thing that he talked about here yesterday was this one- 
half cent. Now, this is another idiosynerasy of the trade, this one-half 
cent drop, where he said that that is going to come to the consumer. 

Mr. Asernetny. I donot think he ever committed himself as to how 
much it would be. 

Mr. Norton. That is in the Secretary’s press release, that the con- 
sumer should get about one-half cent. 

Mr. Asernetuy. I did not see that in the press release. I under- 
stood that he did state that there would be about a one-half cent saving, 
but I believe he was ad libbing there; that’s what I think. 
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But you will recall that I asked the Assistant Secretary yesterday to 

ive us a statement for the record, detailing how much the drop would 

so that the consumer could know what to expect, and he said that he 
would be able to do it, but it would be in rather general terms. 

Mr. Norton. Well, the point I would like to make is that in the 
history of the dairy business, the one-half cent monetary term is used 
only when the price goes up, and there are very few times, if any, 
when the handlers will reduce the price by one-half cent; it is either 
a full cent or they keep the price the same. So I do not think there 
is going to be any price drop to the consumer. I don’t think there is 
going to be any price drop to the consumer at all on April 1 or before. 

That is all my testimony, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. AsernetTuy. Well, if what the secretary says turns out to be 
so, that will save me about $4 a year, and I don’t think I will miss that 
$4—-I don’t know whether it will save me that much or not. 

Mr. Williams? 

Mr. Witiiams, Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Norton, it is said that price suports many times influence pro- 
ea Have you figures on the total production for 1957 of fluid 
milk ? 

Mr. Norton. Well, yes. All milk; all milk marketed. Justa second. 

Mr. Mason? 

Mr. Mason. The total production will be 127 bilion; the marketings 
will be about 113 billion, 114 billion. 

Mr. Wituiams. 127 billion pounds of milk; how much greater is 
that than 1956 ? 

Mr. Mason. About 2 billion. 

Mr. Witutams. Have you any figures to indicate where the greatest 
percent of increase in that production occurred, in what part of the 
country? For example, what was the percentage of increase under 
the present price support for 1957, whether it would be in New York, 
we will say, or Wisconsin, Minnesota—where would it be greater ? 

Mr. Norton. Well, let us take those two States, for example, Mr. 
Congressman. 

I think that you will find that milk production increased from 1954, 
let us say, to 1957 in the State of New York about 3 percent, and in 
the same period of time in Wisconsin it increased about 10 percent. 

Now, whether that is because the price of milk is too high in Wis- 
consin or because it is too low in New York, I don’t know. 

Mr. Jounson. Do you not think it is just the opposite, the fact 
that most of the milk in Wisconsin is sold at the manufacturing price, 
and in order to keep their income up they have got to increase their 
production more than in New York? 

Mr. Norton. Well, it would not hold true, that the price in New 
York would increase production; and probably would lower and 
decrease it 

Mr. Witttams. What? 

Mr. Norton. Well—I don’t know. 

Mr. Jounson. Of course, the milk in New York is not all sold at 
manufacturing prices. 

Mr. Norton. No, but presumably the assumption would be that the 
increase in New York, if you believe all that you read, is tremendous, 
and it is because the class 1 price is so high. The history shows that 
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there is about a 3 percent increase, so it must be that the price is not 
too high, or maybe it is too low, I don’t know. 

If i” only get a 3 percent increase in the same period of time with 
a high price, and a 10 percent increase with a low—I don’t know. 

Mr. Jounson. Well, it would look like the lower price is causing 
the increase. 

Mr. Norton. We better have higher prices in Wisconsin. 

Mr. Aserneruy. What? 

Mr. Norton. We better have higher prices in Wisconsin—I agree 
with you—not lower prices in New York. 

Mr. Asernetuy. Mr. Tewes? 

Mr. Tewes. Mr. Norton, during these hearings I have been trying 
to get witnesses to answer the questions asked of me whenever I indi- 
cate my support of emergency legislation. 

One of these questions, asked of other Congressmen, is whether we 
can get emergency and permanent legislation passed at the same time. 

Another question, I asked of those who hold the Agriculture De- 
partment’s view, is whether the dairy farmer will be benefited if we 
reduce the price support. I asked them how they could justify a 
reduction in support price when there is no history to show a cor- 
responding increase in consumption. 

The final question affects you as a representative of the dairying 
farming group. It concerns the remark which comes so frequéntly 
from our city constituents, that the whole program has not done any- 
thing anyway, and just costs an extravagant amount of money. They 
say everybody would be better off and the economy would be better 
served if we cut out $250 million of $350 million annual cost of this 
dairy program. 

How would you, as a representative of a farm organization, answer 
that to my city constituents ? 

Mr. Norton. Well, I do not know that I could satisfy them, Mr. 
Congressman. . 

However, in my experience with dairy farmers, certainly they have 
been encouraged to produce and certainly this whole farm program— 
we have a better way, certainly we must have a better way than to 
murder the farmer with pulling the rug out from under hin ‘entirely, 
if his price cannot be adjusted, and if there is any other way than the 
complete bankruptcy of the farmer, then I just do not think we are 
doing the right thing for him. 

Now, I agreed with the flexible support program, for instance, and 
agreed with the proper educational programs, too, but I certainly 
do not agree with taking it away from him entirely, when the pro- 
duction he is producing right now was caused by the very Government 
that wants to take it away from him. 

That is why we have advocated for some time the self-help program 
which would let him make his own production, and we need, of 
course, law to do that. We have been advocating that for some years 
as you probably know. 

Mr. Tewes. My next question is directed to your exchange with the 
chairman here concerning the price which results from competitive 
pricing of the farmers’ products. 

Do you have figures of agricultural economists showing the price 
of milk in a free economy without the Government buying surplus? 
Would that figure be $2 per hundredweight ? 
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Mr. Norton. It would be less than that— 

What would butter sell for, for instance? Wouldn’t it sell with 
its nearest neighbor on a free market? Wouldn’t you immediately 
have to go to 2 pounds for 25 cents, or 1 pound plus a coupon, for 2 
pounds? 

Certainly, the world price level, as Mr. Mason points out to me, 
surely. 

Now, on a contract price with Great Britain or with New Zealand, 
for butter, you are working with, let us say, 27 cents a pound— 

Is that about it ? 

Mr. Mason. Something like that. 

Mr. Tewes. I am just trying to get for the record something to show 
that in a supply- demand economy the return to the farmer would be 
substantially less than $2 per hundredweight. 

Mr. Norron. Well, yes; we are thinking about $1.60 or $1.75. 

Mr. Trewes. Whic h isa demonstrably unprofitable return consider- 
ing his costs. 

Mr. Norton. That is right. 

Mr. Tewes. My next question is directed also toward the chair- 
man’s questioning here. 

Is there a constitutional problem involved in trying to support this 
milk in any other way besides through the processors? Are we with 
other proposals getting into the sphere of price fixing, which would 
be ruled unconstitutional ? 

Isn’t that one of the reasons we have had to use this processor tech- 
nique ? 

Mr. Norton. I have never heard that. 

Mr. Tewers. Would not other proposals eliminate competition com- 
pletely and result in price control detrimental to private interests? 

I would like to get that into the record. 

Mr. Norton. Well, I have no compunction about its being detri- 
mental to private interests with respect to the support program, if I 
could figure out a way to do it. 

I have never heard this point that you raise being brought up. 

Mr. Tewes. No one disagrees with the objectives of Mr. Aber- 
nethy here. 

What I am trying to find out is whether there are some substantial 
reasons not known to him or me which would preclude doing what 
he advocates. 

Mr. Anerneruy. If you will yield, here is what the Department 
says—and we have had this matter in the committee a good many 
vears ago—— 

Mr. Trewes. I was not here. 

Mr. Apnernerny. I know that. 

Here is what they said: They said that it is impractical and that 
is all they say. They say it is impractical, “We do not have enough 
men. We do not have enough investigators to check up on them.” 

That is all they say: It is “impractical. They are not able to check 
up to determine whether or not they are paying the support price 
and that is always the answer: that it is impossible, impractical. 

But it is not impractical to put on the back of that check that they 
paid that producer of that milk, something like “I hereby certify—well, 
something that he would certify to the Commodity Credit Cor pora- 
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tion that he did pay a certain price, that the milk that the product was 
manufactured from he paid not less than the support price therefor. 

If that was printed on the back of that check, and he signed that, 
then he had better have paid such. 

I think it is wrong to permit any processor to buy milk at $3 and 
then dump it on the Government at $3.25, when the object of the pro- 
gram was to benefit the farmer, not the processor. Some of that is 
happening. 

Mr. Norton. Some of it does; there is no question about that, Mr. 
Congressman. 

Mr. Aserneruy. And that is wrong, and the taxpayer in this in- 
stance who finances the program, purportedly for the benefit of the 
dairy farmer, is financing in some instances for the processor. 

Mr. Tewes. Is that an extensive practice / 

Mr. Asernetuy. I think it is pretty extensive, and nobody has ever 
been able to find out. 

I have asked the Department. 

Mr. Jounson. I think that probably occurs more in areas where 
there is a small amount of milk seine and where maybe there 
is just one processor. 

Mr. Asernetuy. I believe that isright. It is where the small amount 
of milk is produced. That is where the farmer ought to get the best 

rice. 
7 Mr. Jounson. I think, as Mr. Norton pointed out, you would have 
to enlarge your statement to where the processor certified that he paid 
everybody. 

Mr. AperneTuy. Well, I just suggested that as a means of doing 
it. Maybe that will not do it, but there ought to be some simple way 
to stop this windfall that some processors have. 

Mr. Norton. I think that is the problem, Mr. Chairman, and no- 
body has ever been able to figure out the way. 

I know that we have spent hours and hours of time trying to figure 
it out. 

Mr. Apernetruy. Well, I received a letter from a farmer in my 
district and he says that the support price of milk is $3.25 and he 
says that, “He is paying me $2.90. What are you going to do about 


What can I do about it? 

Mr. Norton. Well, they are doing it every day, sir. 

Mr. Asernerny. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Anernetuy. And I do not blame them, because there is noth- 
ing requiring them to pay any more. 

Mr. Tewes. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

a Tewes. I am finished, Mr. Chairman, and I thank you very 
much. 

Mr. Anernetuy. Any other question ? 

Mr. Witurams. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Apernetuy. Mr. Williams. 

Mr. Witx1ams. Mr. Norton, irrespective of what the Secretary un- 
der the Boston milk marketing order or the New York marketing 
order or the formula they operate under, prices will be reduced April 
1 on ¢lass 1 blend? 
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Mr. Norton. That is right. 
: Mr. WiuiaMs. Can you estimate how much those adjustments will 
e? 

Mr. Norton. In the case of New York, I believe there they have a 
provision in their formula that reads something like this—I am not 
positive of the wording, but the application of it I know for sure: 

That if their class 1 price goes $2.50 above the condensory price, 
that they must have a hearing to consider dropping the price of class 
1, and if it goes over, that it will be reduced to at least the $2.50 
spread. 

New York has already had a hearing on this, because the $2.50 
spread has been reached, and so they know they have got to come 
down and they will very likely take the whole 25 cents under the class 
1 sales. 

Mr. Wituiams. And the blend price? 

Mr. Norton. Well, the blend price would go down. 

Mr. Wittiams. It will depend on the surplus ? 

Mr. Norton. No, it will go down 25 cents, because there is—well, 
23 cents definitely will come off the surplus price and under the order 
provision it will come off all milk. 

Mr. Witutams. And that will be irrespective of the controversy 
now ¢ 

Mr. Norron. That is right. 

Mr. Witirams. And will that prevail in the Boston market, too? 

Mr. Norron. No, I think the Boston formula, actually, whether 
the price support drops or not will reduce about 65 cents but, because 
of the price support drop, it will reduce itself about 80 cents; so that 

is 15 cents that they will lose off of the class 1 price under their 
formula. 

Mr. Wituiams. You do not expect that it will affect the retail 
rice ¢ 
Mr. Norron. Oh, no. It is less than one-half cent per hundred- 
weight, 

Mr. Wituiams. Thank you. 

Mr. AperNetuy. Any other questions? 

Mr. Jounson. Yes. 

I would take it from your testimony—well, I will go back and say 
one other thing: 

In one of these farm newsletters going out by some of the fellows 
that write out of Washington, he made a statement, thinking of a 
particular one—he made a statement last week that the dairy group 
were going off in three directions: One to hold the line, one to change 
the formula, and one for this self-help program. 

I think from your testimony that we could say we are all going in 
the same direction. 

Mr. Norton. Which dairy groups was he talking about ? 

Mr. Jonson. I think he was referring to one group that was 
asking for $3.25, and another was asking for a change in the formula, 
another group, and then I think he was referring to the group that 
was asking for the self-help plan. 

I think from your testimony we could say that we are united, we 
are taking this legislation as temporary legislation. We are all be- 
hind it, and everybody ought to be satisfied if we could hold the line. 

Isn’t that right ? 
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Mr. Norton. Oh, I think that is right. 

Mr. Apernetruy. Anything further? 

Mr. Jonnson. That is all. 

Mr. Asernetruy. Thank you very much, Mr. Norton; and you, Mr. 
Mason. We appreciate it very much. 

Mr. Norton. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. AsernetHy. Our next witness is Mr. Reed. 

You may go right ahead, Mr. Reed. We are delighted to have you 
here. 


STATEMENT OF OTIE REED, WASHINGTON REPRESENTATIVE, 
NATIONAL CREAMERIES ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Reep. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and members of the sub- 
committee, It isa pleasure to be back with you again. 

Mr. Apernetuy. And we are glad to have you back, Mr. Reed. 

Mr. Reep. I think that I have appeared before this committee 
enough so you know that the National Creameries Association has a 
membership in the States of Wisconsin, lowa, Minnesota, Nebraska, 
Kansas, North Dakota, and South Dakota. 

Largely, they are locally owned and operated dairy cooperatives. 
We do have some that produce cheese and we have some others that 
have fluid-milk market outlets, but mostly they are engaged in manu- 
facturing of butter and products of milk. 

Now, as I understand the matter, the dairy subcommittee is limit- 
ing this hearing to bills dealing specifically with dairy price-support 
levels. 

That is to say, although there have been a number of bills intro- 
duced which represent an effort to completely revamp the dairy pro- 
gram, including self-financed plans, quota programs, and the like, it 
is my understanding that these latter will not be considered at this 
hearing but will be subject to later hearings. 

With this understanding, I wish to devote my remarks to bills deal- 
ing specifically with price support levels. 

To my knowledge, there are two general categories of bills before 
this subcommittee : 

(1) Bills which would continue in effect the current price support 
level for the next 2 years. 

(2) Bills which would raise the price-support level for manufactur- 
ing milk to $3.50 per hundredweight for the marketing year beginning 
April 1, 1958. 

In addition these latter bills would change the method of comput- 
ing the parity equivalent for manufacturing milk. This would be 
done by providing that the ratio of manufacturing milk prices to the 
price of all milk during the 30-month period—July 1946 through 
December 1948, would be used as the base from which the parity 
equivalent is derived. 

I want to emphasize that we believe there is need for emergency 
action by the Congress. We think that the current situation with re- 
spect to the dairy price supports represents a serious emergency, and 
we urge that the Congress treat it as such. 

The Secretary has announced that the price-support level for manu- 
facturing milk and butterfat will be reduced on April 1, 1958, to 75 
percent of parity. Thus, there remain only about 8 weeks for legisla- 
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tion to reverse this action to be passed by the Congress and acted upon 
by the President. 

This is indeed a very short period of time, and nothing, in our view, 
should be considered at this time with respect to dairy programs which 
would raise controversial questions or other features of program oper- 
ations requiring extensive debate and consideration by this subcom- 
mittee, the full House committee, and the two Houses of the Congress. 

Mr. Anernetuy. Mr. Norton, before leaving, may I ask you a ques- 
tion, please ¢ 

Would you care to express an opinion on whether or not a bill of 
this kind holding the line or something comparable thereto in the event 
it should pass the House and Senate would have reasonably good pros- 
pects of becoming law ? 

Mr. Norton. L think it would; yes, sir. 

Mr. Apernetuy. Do you think the President would sign it? 

Mr. Norron. I think he would. 

Mr. Apernetuy. It would amount, of course, if he did that, to over- 
ruling the Secretary of Agriculture. 

Mr. Norton. That is right. 

Mr. Aspernetuy. And, of course, we all know he has stood pretty 
firmly by him. 

Mr. Maaees That is right. 

Mr. Aperneruy. All right. Pardon me, Mr. Reed. 


STATEMENT OF OTIE REED—Resumed 


Mr. Reep. As I said, this is indeed a very short period of time. 

We have the factor in the situation that the President has sent a 
message to the Congress requesting a lower minimum level of price 
supports be enacted into law, among other requested changes in the 
basic legislation. 

We have very good reason to believe that the action of the Secretary 
of Agriculture in reducing price supports for manufacturing milk 
and butterfat this year had the approval of the President and the rest 
of the Cabinet before it was announced. Although I did not save the 
press clipping, as I recall, the Secretary in a press conference indi- 
cated, or at least I inferred from some of his comments, that he had 
such approval. 

This being the case, we have the position that the administration 
is acting in a unified manner concerning the matter of reducing the 
price support level for manufacturing milk and butterfat. In other 
words, there appears to be no use in requesting the President to reverse 
the determination of the Secretary, and this being the case, it leaves us 
with no other alternative than to request the Congress to enact emer- 
gency legislation staying the drop in price supports. 

Mr. Asernetuy. That brings me right down to the question I asked 
Mr. Norton. You know, we have to be practical about this matter. 

Milk is now supported at $3.25 

Mr. Reep. Yes, sir. 

Mr. AserNETHY (continuing). And after April 1 it will be sup- 
ported at $3. 

Mr. Reep. I believe $3.03. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. $3.03 or thereabouts. 
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You have expressed the opinion that the President is in agreement 
with the views of the Secretary in ordering this reduction. 

Now, if the President should be behind the Secretary, it would re- 
quire a two-thirds vote of the Congress to override it, would it not? 

Mr. Reep. That is right. 

Mr. Asernetuy. I am not going to ask you what your views are 
as to whether or not you think we can get it. I think that is some- 
thing we have to determine. 

But I will put it this way: The President is a man of tremendous 
influence. There are men in the Congress who are very loyal to him, 
and I respect them for that, for so being, and I think that they should 
be. And, naturally, everything i in his power will be done to main- 

tain his position. 

Do you not agree with me that if the President vetoes legislation 
containing a hold-the-line price-support authority, that it would be 
rather difficult to override the veto? 

Mr. Reep. I think it would be difficult, probably, as near as I can 
judge as an individual, Mr. Abernethy, to override it. 

Mr. Apernetuy. Do you think it would be difficult ? 

Mr. Reep. But I do believe that the President, if the Congress 
passed legislation holding these price levels as they are under the cur- 
rent year’s marketing program, would give very serious consideration 
to agreeing with the will of the Congress and not vetoing it; certainly 
give it very serious consideration. 

Mr. Apernetuy. You know, we thought that a couple of years ago, 
too— 

Mr. Reep. Yes, I know that. 

Mr. AsernetHy (continuing). But it did not happen. 

Now, the only reason I mention this is just to emphasize the im- 
portance of this question. Maybe there is something else that could 
be done that would help the situation as far as the dairy people are 
concerned, and at the same time maintain, at least to some degree, the 
views of the President and the Secretary of Agriculture. 

IT do not know, but if there is, then I think some of us had better 
take a look at it—it would take a Houdini to figure it out. I admit 
that. All right. 

Mr. Jounson. Well, I might observe that while the President vetoed 
the bill 2 years ago, still he turned around and gave the dairy farmers 
a raise 

Mr. Asernetuy. That is true. 

Mr. Jonnson (continuing). And he might do the same thing now as 
he did 2 years ago; probably will, if he is going to be consistent. 

Mr. Rerp. At any rate, I think that it is possibly a fair statement 
to say that we would certainly count on the President to give a hold- 
the-line bill much more serious consideration, and he probably would 
be more loath to veto it than one which would raise the level. 

Mr. Asernetuy. The only reason I raised the question is that I 
think that we are all trying to arrive at the same goal, I don’t think 
there is any question about that. I have not noticed too much differ- 
ence of opinion in this committee room for the last 2 or 3 days, if 
any; but I think that emphasis should be put upon the fact that we 
are confronted with a situation which requires the very serious con- 
sideration of this committee. 
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Now, if we overdo this thing, we are not going to get anything. 
You agree with that, do you not? 

Mr. Reep. I certainly do; yes. 

Mr. Trewes. May I interrupt? 

Since we are on this subject, this is probably the appropriate time 
to ask this question: 

In view of the exchange you have just had, do you regard this as a 
major effort in the way of agricultural legislation ? 

In other words, will a maximum effort have to be made in the Con- 
gress to secure passage of this extension? Will it have to involve other 
commodities in order to secure passage with the possibility of a veto 
by the President ? 

Mr. Reep. Well, I could say this, Congressman Tewes: It has been 
my experience that most any bill on its way through the Congress 
requires a great deal of work and a great deal of effort by any number 
of people. 

However, I would say this: that, to me, this is emergency legisla- 
tion. It is something to stop an action which has already been an- 
nounced that will take effect, and become effective April 1, and which 
is already having repercussions on returns to producers. 

I am quite sure that prices to producers are going to start down, if 
they have not already started down, in the area where my membership 
is located, because of the April 1 announcement. 

Now, this is, as we have it, limited solely to dairy. There may be 
emergency situations in other commodities, of which I am not aware 
and, if so, I would think that those should be included on an emer- 
gency basis also; but we have here a deadline, an official deadline of 
April 1, and I think we must do everything in our power to see if this 
situation cannot be corrected before then, and then the other matters 
handled as they need to be handled by the Congress; certainly, you are 
in a much better position to judge that than I am because, quite 
frankly, I do not do a great deal of work on some other commodities. 

Mr. Trewes. My point, which I think you understand, is that I look 
toward a permanent solution of the dairy program. I am trying to 
find out from you and the others here whether we are going to spend 
all of our efforts in a major fight and end up with something which 
only extends the present law. This is generally agreed by all factions 
as not serving our purpose very well. 

Mr. Reep. Well, my feeling, Mr. Tewes, is this: that a permanent 
rogram which rewrites the basic legislation we now have, and which 
rings in new factors, new methods of financing, new techniques of 

marketing allotments and the like of that, is a very major undertak- 
ing, whereas this merely is a short amendment to already existing 
legislation; and I do not think it is possible to secure the full debate 
and the full consideration prior to the debate in the committees that 
is involved in this matter, in a broad program, in time to stop this 
April 1 reduction which, once it goes down, on April 1, it is not going 
to come up for quite a little while again. The damage will have been 
done. 

We are moving into the place where we need to have this done as 
quickly as possible. 

T trust that that answers your question. 

Mr. Tewes. That is all. 
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Mr. Rerp. I regret, Mr. Chairman, that I did not bring along a copy 
of the Secretary’s press release, when he announced these programs, 
which I would like to have done, but I forgot it. I was under the im- 
pression it has already been submitted to this committee. 

Inasmuch as it is urgent that quick action be taken by the Congress, 
it has appeared to us from the very start of this controversy with 
the Secretary that the Congress should at this time limit its considera- 
tion of corrective action to that which can be accomplished quickly. 
This means that we think it would be in error for the Congress to 
consider at this time many of the proposals that have been advanced 
to rewrite the entire system of dairy supports and change the basic 
nature of the program. 

Adequate consideration of these proposals by the Congress would 
involve us in lengthy hearings if such proposals are to be given the 
consideration they need, and lengthy Sai in the Congress. For 
these reasons, we are very much in favor of the decision of this sub- 
committee to limit the testimony and the hearings at this time to the 
specific matter of price support levels. 


REASONS GIVEN FOR REDUCING THE PRICE SUPPORT LEVEL ARE 
INCONCLUSIVE 


It is probably no surprise to this subeommittee that we think the 
reasons advanced by the Secretary of Agriculture for reducing the 
price support level for the coming marketing year are very poor 
reasons, indeed. 

The Secretary stated that careful consideration of the whole dairy 
situation, “including discussion with industry representatives and 
advisory committees,” indicated that adjusting supports to the 75 
percent level “will be in the best interests of fhe dairy industry.” 

Mr. Aperneruy. I read that yesterday, and that is the reason I 
asked the Assistant Secretary what good is going to come out of this. 

Mr. Reep. That is right. 

In the first place, the statement of the Secretary just quoted seems 
quite clearly to imply that the reduction of the price support level 
was approved by industry representatives. I want to state categorical- 
ly to this subcommittee that no one in the National Creameries As- 
sociation was invited to discuss this matter with the Secretary. 

Further, I personally have heard not one representative of the 
industry voice approval of the action of the Secretary. 

Mr. Asernetuy. Do you know any farmers who were invited to 
the discussion ? 

Mr. Reep. No, sir; I do not know, but to my knowledge I never 
heard of any. 

Mr. Jonnson. I think there was one from Wisconsin on the Advisory 
Committee, who said he was present but he did not agree with the 
Secretary at that time. 

Mr. Reep. Inasmuch as the membership of the National Creameries 
Association produces a very significant proportion of the creamery 
butter produced in the country, and inasmuch as we work very closely 
with other cooperative associations engaged in producing and market- 
ing butter and other manufactured dairy products, it would seem that 
our opinion should have been solicited. 
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I will say that we are not angry about the matter or have hurt 
feelings, but we think that perhaps it would have been better admin- 
istration if the Secretary had requested our views, at least. 

One thing is certain: If our opinion had been solicited we would 
have advised the Secretary not to lower the price supports under any 
circumstances. Perhaps it would be enlightening if the subcommittee 
were to try to ascertain to whom the Secretary referred when he spoke 
of “industry representatives” and “advisory committees.” 

The Secretary indicates that cash receipts from the sale of dairy 
products in 1957 increased to a new record high of around $4,600 
million. Perhaps so; but, before agreeing with this statement of the 
Secretary, I want to see two things: 

First. I want to see the finally revised figures, which will not be 
forthcoming for some months and, as you all know, preliminary fig- 
ures of the Department are frequently subject to quite significant re- 
vision, often downward revision. 

Second. I want to see the breakdown of returns in the different seg- 
ments of the industry. I want to know what has happened to the cash 
receipts from the marketing of manufacturing milk and butterfat, 
and those from the marketing of fluid milk sold in fluid-milk markets. 
I have the very definite impression that the results vary considerably 
betwen the two segments. 

Mr. Apernetuy. Let me interrupt you, Mr. Reed, right there. 

I meant to ask Mr. Norton this question, and I overlooked it: You 
will recall yesterday that Mr. McLain pointed out that in the law the 
Secretary was authorized to support dairy products at 75 percent 
to 90 percent of parity, and that such levels as—what is the ex- 
pression ? 

Mr. Jounson. “Adequate supply.” 

Mr. AperNETHY. Such level as may be necessary to meet an ade- 
quate supply. 

Mr. Reep. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Apernetuy. I think that means something. 

In all fairness to the Secretary, I think that means something. 

Mr. Reep. Certainly. 

Mr. Asernetuy. And I think that it might constitute a directive 
to him. 

What is your opinion about it? 

Mr. Reep. I think that is true, that it is a directive to the Secretary, 
Mr. Chairman. 

I have a whole section in this statement later on which is devoted 
to a consideration of the adequate supply criterion. 

Mr. Jounson. And then, would that not perhaps mean that the 
law would indicate that if there is an adequate supply and a surplus 
on the market, which everyone admits there is, that the Secretary is 
required by the law and that it is the intent of the Congres that he 
should do what he has done? 

Mr. Reep. Well, I think the interpretation of what constitutes an 
adequate supply is not fixed under the law. That is left up to his 
discretion as to what does constitute an adequate supply. The law 
does not specifically say or give a certain percentage, a certain level 
above the commercial market as adequate supply or inadequate, or 
surplus. 
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Mr. Asernetuy. I do not think we should quibble over the ques- 
tion of whether or not the supply is adequate. 

Mr. Reep. No, and I do not. 

Mr. Asernetuy. And if the supply is adequate, does not the law 
constitute a directive then for him to do what he is doing ? 

Mr. Reep. I would like to answer that question in this way, Mr. 
Chairman: The Secretary is under the direction that he shall fix these 
prices at what will constitute an adequate supply. 

Now, in respect to manufacturerd dairy product—and I have a 
lengthy section on this later in my paper—the Secretary apparently 
takes quite a narrow view of what constitutes an adequate supply 
and immediately rushes to reduce our price when the supply becomes 
what he thinks is more than adequate. 

Mr. Asernetuy. Well, you know, he did not write that law. We 
wrote it. 

Mr. Reep. That is right. 

However, the Secretary—there are other laws affecting the market- 
ing of milk and under the same criteria of adequate supply which 
permit much larger surpluses without reducing prices. 

Whichever way he moves, we think that the Secretary should be 
consistent in all segments of the industry. 

Mr. Asernetuy. Well, the price-support law that operates in other 
commodities—there is a formula in there which moves price sup- 
ports up or down in accordance with the supply. 

Now, I do not recall, but I think that the support price for wheat 
now is about 79 percent of parity. I believe that is about right— 

— that is corn. 
n cotton, it is about 78 percent. 

On corn I think it is probably more than 75 percent; but, anyhow, 
it has been set. 

Now, that price is calculated on the basis of the formula where they 
relate the supply to the demand which, in turn, comes out to a price 
support. 

Mr. Reep. That is right. 

Mr. Asernetuy. Now, unfortunately, in the provisions of the law 
giving price support on milk, there is no formula, there is no guide. 
The Congress did not give him any guide. They just said, “You may 
support at 75 percent to 90 percent.” 

And, actually, I think it means at such a level as he thinks would 
be necessary to get an adequate supply. 

To put it in another way: If you have got an adequate supply, then 
I think the law as written constitutes a directive to him to do what 
he has done. 

I want to be honest with the Secretary. I think that is what the 
law says. I may be wrong. And I think we have the right, or 
should have, to overrule him and reverse the action. That is what 
we are here for. 

But in all fairness, does not the law as constituted, as written, con- 
stitute a directive to move supports up or down in line with the 
supply ? 

Mr. Reep. Yes. Surely. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. vue is true in other commodities. 

Mr. Reep. Yes. I do not see any basis for disagreeing with you 
on that, Mr. Chairman. That is what the law says. 
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Mr. Anernetuy. That is what the law says? 

Mr. Reep. Yes. 

Mr. Apernetuy. And we wrote it ? 

Mr. Reep. That is right. 

Mr. Apernerny. All right. 

Mr. Reep. Shall I proceed with my statement ? 

Mr. Apernetiy. Yes. 

Mr. Reep. Now, the Secretary says this action will be in the best 
interests of the manufacturing milk and butter fat producers. 

We cdo not know by wha‘ stretch of the imagination the Secretary 
considers his action to be in the best interests of the manufacturing 
milk and butterfat producers. 

After all, our prices all last year were held constant under the 
price support program, which was a very good thing else they would 
have been considerably lower; but, at the same time, the prices of 
things the farmer buys cont inued its upward spiral. 

How one can argue that our position will be further improved by 
lowering our purchasing power still further is beyond me. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I have traveled those States where my mem- 
bership is located. I traveled through those States last fall, and 
I visited many, many of the plants and I talked with many, many 
of the farmers. They were not in a good situation then, and this 
will make it even worse, an even worse situation; and it is beyond 
us to see how lowering our purchasing power will protect our best 
interests. 

The Secretary states that the CCC has been required to buy more 
surplus dairy products this year than last. This is true, but it is our 
opinion that the increase was not of sufficient magnitude to cause a 
reduction of about 8 percent in our price support level. 

Presumably, the Secretary thinks that reducing the price support 
level will cause a sufficient reduction in production, coupled with an 
increase in consumption at the lower prices, which will bring the 
industry into balance. 

While, of course, it will be argued that reducing the price supports 
will redue supplies—and this has some support among economists— 
of one thing we can be sure: The reduction in prices will not be suffi- 
cient to cause a 6 percent reduction in production. 

I do not know of any economist or marketing specialist or anybody 
else that has said that such a reduction in price will cause that big 
a reduction in production. 

He also says that there probably will be some increase in consump- 
tion assuming the retail price of butter and cheese are lowered, but I 
think most economists and price analysts will tell you that the in- 
crease in consumption that may follow the reduction in price supports 
will not be of significant enough magnitude to use up the surplus 
supply. 

We believe that the thinking of the Secretary regarding this phase 
of the matter is nothing but wishful thinking which most assuredly 
will not be borne out by ‘the facts as they emerge during the marketing 
year; and I think that most economists and marketing specialists will 
tell you that the increase in consumption that will follow this re- 
duction in price support will not be large enough to use up the surplus 


supply. 
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In other words, we in the National Creameries Association think 
that the action of the Secretary will not accomplish what he states it 
will accomplish; namely, bringing the industry into some sort of 
balance; and, therefore, it will accomplish no useful purpose. 

Of course, there may be those who think that if some money is 
saved the Government due to reduction in price supports, a useful 
purpose will have been served. I venture to say, however, that such 
savings will do more harm than good with respect to the national 
economy. 

These areas which will be most adversely affected by the Sec retary’s 
action—the States in which the National Creameries Association has 
its membership—are already in a depressed condition, as I know 
from extended travel in the rural areas and among the small towns 
and villages in the area last fall. To depress the area further by 
lowering the price support level will operate very strongly to throw 
this entire area into a much deeper depression than now exists. 

The Secretary states in his announcement of the support price re- 
duction that it will mean about one-half cent per quart lower price 
to the consumer for fluid milk. 

This statement can be true, of course, only if retail prices actually 
are reduced by the full amount of the reduction in manufacturing 
milk price support levels. 

Apparently, the Secretary assumed that because he was reducing 
the manufacturing milk price level, the price of fluid milk and retail 
prices in fluid-milk markets would be reduced automatically. This, 
again, represents wishful thinking, and here we are being charitable 
in our comments. 

If it does not represent wishful thinking, it is most assuredly a very 
erroneous interpretation of the facts that the Secretary should have 
had at his disposal before he made such a sweeping statement. 

All the Secretary had to do to disclose the fallacy of his remarks 
in regard to the reduction of retail prices for fluid milk that would 
follow his reduction in manufacturing milk and butterfat price sup- 

ort levels was to take a look at the record of retail prices for milk 
- the United States as compared with reductions in the price support 
evel. 

He would have found that when he reduced the support level from 
90 percent to 75 percent of parity in April 1954, the retail price in that 
month was 22.5 cents per quart, as compared to 23.3 cents for the 
March preceding, and to note that this reduction was largely seasonal. 

By December 1954, retail prices had climbed to 23.4 cents per quart, 
higher than they were before the 59-cent-per-hundredweight reduction 
was made in support prices. No changes were made in support prices 
until they were raised to $3.25 per hundredweight on April 1, 1956, 
an increase of 10 cents per hundredweight. 

During 1955, when price supports were unchanged, retail prices 
averaged 23.1 cents per quart ; one-tenth cent higher than the preceding 

ear. 
; In 1956, retail prices averaged 24.1 cents per quart—a cent higher— 
or, roughly, 46 cents per hundredweight higher, with only a 10-cent 
increase per hundredweight in the support price for 9 months of the 
year. 
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During 1957, retail prices averaged about 24.5 cents per quart, with 
no change in price supports. 

Thus we see that changes in price-support levels for manufacturing 
milk are not automatically followed by like changes in the retail price 
of milk in cities. 

Mr. Aserneruy. What do you think is the object in incorporating 
in the press release a statement that the representative of the American 
farmers has taken an action which reduces the consumers’ price of milk 
by one-half cent or any other amount per quart? What was the 
object ? 

Mr. Reep. Well, I think the object, Mr. Chairman, was to indicate 
that. fluid milk prices are high because of the height of the price sup- 
port level. 

Mr. Asernetoy. But do you suppose, also, it was designed to gain 
support for this order? 

Mr. Reep. I believe so. 

Now, I am aware that Mr. McLain yesterday stated or made the 
statement, as I recall his comments, to indicate to the city consumers 
that the price support was coming down and, therefore, they should 
get lower prices; and I inferred from his remarks that that would 
bring pressure on the city distributors not to gobble off all of that 
decrease. 

But even if that were the intent, it would not have that effect, in 
my opinion; and if I were advising the Secretary, that would never 
have been put in the press release. 

Mr. Aserneruy. Well, I will say that it would have been a logical 
reason, but I think it should have been couched in different words. 

Mr. Rrep. Even if the statement had a good chance, sir, of being 
borne out by the facts, which it does not, I think the way it was 
couched, as you stated, is very inadvisable. 

Mr. Tewes. Mr. Chairman, in fairness to Mr. McLain, did he not 
say yesterday that one of the purposes of the news release was to 
alert the farmer to the fact that he could expect to have greater con- 
sumption of his products as a result of a decrease in the retail price? 

Mr. Reev. Mr. Tewes, I do not recall any remarks about alerting 
the farmer. 

Mr. Tewes. Am I correct, Mr. Chairman? Was that one of the 
reasons he gave yesterday ? 

Mr. Asernetuy. I do not recall that. I do not recall that being 
given. as. one. of the reasons that he gave in announcing that there 
would be a 14-cent lower price to the consumer. 

I do recall that»he stated.one of the,reasons for lowering the price 
support was to expand the market for the farmers’ milk. 

Mr. Tewes. By decreasing the price. He hoped by his news release 
to alert the farmers to the fact—which also is one of the Agriculture 
Department’s long-range objectives—that the farmers ought to organ- 
ize and insist on a lowering in the retail prices of milk. They could 
expect thereby to increase the consumption of their product. That 
is my interpretation and I wanted to insert it at this point so that Mr. 
McLain’s views are given full consideration. 

Mr. Jounson. If you analyze the statement that the Secretary made 
with this press release on the milk situation and then go back over 
the 5 years that he has been in office, wouldn’t you interpret it as try- 
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ing to get the idea over to the consumer, to the farmer, that—let me 
put it this way—that the farmer caused him to be paying these high 
fpr mean, over the last 5 years, he has been at that, ever since 
he has been in, in each individual case; you know, there is a pattern 
in all farm commodities. He had the same purpose in mind. 

Mr. Reep. As far as the currently announced reduction in manu- 
facturing milk and butterfat price support levels is concerned, I think 
the subcommittee will agree with me that it is indeed highly improb- 
able that there will be any reduction in retail prices. 

We take a very dim view indeed of remarks of the Secretary which 
seem to support price level when, on the basis of the evidence, there 
are no demonstrable facts to verify his statements. As a matter of 
fact, we think such remarks, unsupported by the facts in the case, 
do us a very serious disservice and are most assuredly unwarranted 
in an office of the stature of the Secretary of Agriculture of the 
United States. 


VICTIMS OF PRICE POLICY DISCRIMINATION 


Some of the members of this subcommittee may be surprised when 
I state categorically that the manufacturing milk and butterfat pro- 
ducer is the victim of as brazen a policy of price discrimination as it 
has been my misfortune to witness in 25 years in Washington. 

I am sure all of you on this subcommittee are quite cognizant of 
the price criteria which are set forth in the Agricultural Marketing 
Agreement Act of 1937. Economic conditions are the indicators 
which the Secretary is required by the statute to consider in fixing 
orice for milk used as fluid milk under Federal milk marketing orders. 

he prices so established shall be such as will assure an adequate 
supply of pure and wholesome milk and be in the public interest. 
Under the Agricultural Act of 1949, while the support range is to be 
between 75 and 90 percent of parity, the final criterion is to assure an 
adequate supply. 

Thus, it is seen that the basic criterion is the same under the two 
acts of the Congress under which the Secretary conducts programs 
for the benefit of producers of fluid milk and producers of manufac- 
turing milk and butterfat. 

One measure of the price discrimination of which I spoke is to be 
found in a comparison of the prices received by producers for manu- 
facturing milk and butterfat with the prices received by. producers 
of fluid milk for that portion of their milk that is used as fluid milk 
in towns, cities, and villages of the United States. 

These figures are shown in some detail in table 8 of the statistical 
appendix affixed hereto, but I will indicate briefly what these figures 
show. Starting in 1947, the first year for which prices of manufac- 
turing milk were published by the United States Department of 
Agriculture, the spread between fluid milk prices and manufacturing 
milk prices has increased every year except in 1950 and 1951. Start- 
ing with a spread of $1.58 cents per hundredweight in 1951, the spread 
has increased every year since that time. In 1957, this spread has 
increased to $2.16 per hundredweight the highest of record. While 


it is true that this average from which I have computed the spread 


covers more markets than are under Federal price fixing orders, 
nevertheless it must be conceded by all that the basic reason for 
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the continued increase in the spread is due very largely indeed to the 
level of prices fixed under the Federal orders. These orders not only 
fix the price in over 60 markets, most of the largest markets in the 
United States, they also very effectively bolster up the prices in other 
markets nearby the regulated markets. 

Thus, we find that, under one law—the law under which market 
orders are written for the fluid milk producer—prices are maintained 
at a much higher level than under the law which authorizes the price- 
support program for manufacturing milk and butterfat. This 1s the 
case, even though, as I pointed out, the price level criteria in both 
laws are very basically one and the same. 

Another way we can get at this matter of price discrimination is to. 
consider the parity prices of milk as published by the United States 
Department of Agriculture. Unfortunately, no parity prices are 
waslaliilend for milk used as fluid milk, and, as far as 1 know, none 
are even computed by the Department. The Department does publish, 
however, a series of prices which represent the prices received by pro- 
ducers, f. o. b. first delivery point, for milk delivered to plants and 
dealers, regardless of use. Thus, it represents a sort of average of 
prices received by producers in fluid milk markets and in manufactur- 
ing milk markets. 

During this last year, the price of all milk ranged from 80 to 96 
percent of parity, seasonally unadjusted, and averaged 88 percent of 
parity for the year. Manufacturing milk prices ranged from 79 to 
88 percent of parity, seasonally unadjusted, and averaged 84 percent 
for the year. I should like to remark here that the prices for manu- 
facturing milk parity I quoted were those which were computed by 
me, using the formula provided by the Agricultural Act of 1949. 

That is not therefore an official figure, that is one that I worked up. 

As far as I know, the Department last year was still using the 
parity-equivalent method of computing parity prices for manufactur- 
ing milk, and price supports were set at 83 percent of parity so com- 
puted just before the start of the marketing year. 

The significant point here is that the prices for manufacturing milk 
represent a use price—the price of all milk represents an average of 
all use prices. It follows that the fluid milk element in this average 
is what keeps the all milk price at a higher percent of parity than the 
manufacturing milk price represents when compared to its parity 
price, 

Inasmuch as price supports for manufacturing milk and butterfat 
represent a much lower percentage of parity than the prices received 
for all milk, it follows that, if manufacturing milk and butterfat 
prices are to be placed on a basis more nearly representing equality 
of treatment with respect to price policy, the price support level for 
manufacturing milk and butterfat should be placed at least at the 
same percentage of parity as that enjoyed for all milk in all uses. 

If this were to be done, then the price supports for manufacturing 
milk this coming year should be set at 88 percent of its parity price, 
as it can now be computed under the Agricultural Act of 1949. I 
valculate this to be $3.48 per hundredweight on the basis of average 
parity prices for manufacturing milk during 1957, or $3.52 on the 
basis of the parity price for December 1957. 
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In answer to this argument, we may presume that the Secretary 
would state that we had too much surplus, and therefore the price 
support level had to be reduced. Stated another way, he would argue 
that we would produce an adequate supply at lower prices, or are 

roducing more than an adequate supply at current support levels, 
foie under the law, he could do nothing other than to reduce the 
price support level. 

While we may be accused of being quite uncharitable to the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, still I shall state that we would consider the 
argument of the Secretary to be more appropriate if he followed it 
in all his dealings with milk and dairy products pricing. However, 
while we find that the Secretary looks with extreme disfavor upon 
ps stem in manufacturing milk and butterfat and reduces our al- 
ready low support prices as a result, he continues fluid milk prices at 
relatively higher levels even though many of the markets have large 
surpluses over fluid milk use. Thus, on page 354 of Statistical Bulle- 
tin No. 218, published by the Agricultural Marketing Service, USDA, 
there is a table showing the percentage which class I (fluid) milk 
bore to all milk received from producers by regulated handlers in 
63 milk markets then under Federal milk orders. For the year as 
a whole, 4 of these markets showed between 40 and 50 percent class 
I use, 5 showed from 50 to 60 percent class I, 9 showed 60 to 70 percent 
class I, 23-showed 70 to 80 percent class I, 17 showed 80 to 90 percent 
class I, and 8 showed over 90 percent class I. New York and Boston 
together accounted for nearly 10 billion of the total of 31 billion 
pounds of milk under these 63 orders, and both of these markets showed 
less than 50 —— of total receipts used as class I. In other words, 
there were about 5 billion pounds of milk surplus to fluid milk sales 
in these 2 markets alone in 1956. 

Did the Secretary reduce the class I prices in the numerous over- 
supplied markets because the prices prevailing under his orders were 
bringing forth more than adequate supply? He did not. As a matter 
of fact, in many of the markets, he permitted the negotiation of still 
higher prices between producer groups and handlers. 

Why, with this record under the adequate supply criterion in fluid 
milk markets, did the Secretary adopt a much more stringent measure 
of adequate supply in manufacturing milk and butterfat markets? 
We do not know. We would be eternally grateful to the members of 
this subcommittee if they could secure from the Secretary an expres- 
sion of his reasons, for his very evident practice of price policy dis- 
crimination against manufacturing milk and butterfat producers. 


DISPOSITION OF GOVERNMENT HOLDINGS DOES NOT APPEAR TO BE A VERY 
SERIOUS PROBLEM 


There appears to us to be no reason to reduce dairy price supports 
because of heavy holdings of commodities by the CCC. Asa matter of 
fact, the figures for December 31, 1957, show only 31 million pounds 
of butter, 142 million pounds of cheese (about the same as last year), 
and about 27 million pounds of nonfat dry milk in inventory that is 
available for commitment on disposition programs. 

Also, according to reports, the administration is going to request 
more money this year to dispose of surplus commodities abroad, 
among other things. Accordingly, it seems that there is not much 
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chance for our disposition outlets this year to be less than last year. 
Also, I would assume that if unemployment continues to grow, 
there may be further need for larger quantities to be used in Telief 
channels in this country. 

To our knowledge, therefore, gentlemen, there does not appear 
to be any very serious diminution of outlets for surplus commodities 
in the hands of the Government. I know that the administration it- 
self is requesting larger sums for foreign aid and the like and in view 
of the situation we do not think that the Secret tary would have trouble 
in disposing of the commodities that would be purchased under the 
price support program. 

I might say as an aside here, gentlemen, that I do not believe that 
the reduction in these price support levels is going to be accompanied 
by any great big reduction in the volume ‘of milk purchased and 
the volume of dairy products purchased. 

Now, we have certain recommendations. 

In making the recommendation to the subcommittee which is set 
forth below, we have tried to take account of the various factors 
bearing on this problem of the level of dairy price supports as we know 
them, or as we interpret them and the possibilities of one approach as 
compared to another that might be used to correct the situation caused 
by the reduction in support ‘levels by the Secretary. 

Quite naturally, we are in favor of setting the price support level 
at as high a level as is equitable and as is oie from the point 
of view of securing enactment of our wishes by the Congress and the 
approval of same by the President. 

As we pointed out at quite some length in a preceding section of 
this statement, we think that some approach to equity in this matter 
would be to place manufacturing milk and butterfat price support 
levels at the same ratio to their parities as the price of all milk bears 
to its parity. As we noted, this would be at 88 percent of parity, 
or just about $3.50 per hundredweight of manufacturing milk. 

This would be the fair thing to do, in our view, but we are not 
asking that Congress do this at this time, for the reason which we 
think entirely appropriate—and that is, we do not think that any 
such proposal has any chance whatever of evading a veto by the 
President. We have had ample evidence presented to us that the 
President agrees with Mr. Benson in his reduction of price support 
levels. To ask for you to approve legislation which we think would 

‘be vetoed is, we think, the wrong thing to do. Further, we do not 
believe it fair to our producers to strive for a goal which all signs 
indicate is not in the realm of fair possibility of achievement. 

We do believe that, if the Congress would enact the bill now be- 
fore this subcommittee which provides for the continuation of the 
current price support level for 2 more marketing years, there would 
be a very considerable chance of securing the approval ‘of the Presi- 
dent. We think this much more desirable than to gamble on trying 
to raise the support levels, however laudable this may be in theory, 
when everything we have seen that bears on this matter i dicates 
higher price supports are unattainable. 

For those reasons, we urge this subcommittee to report, and the 
Congress to pass, a bill suc h as several now before it, which Provide 
for the continuation of our current price support level of $3.25 per 

22608—58——11 
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hundredweight of milk and 58.6 cents per pound of butterfat for 


the next 2 marketing years. 


However, the subcommittee no doubt nk realizes that we are 
e 


judging what the President’s reaction would 


from the statements 


of the Secretary and the content of the President’s farm message. 
We may, of course, be wrong in our interpretation of the possibilities 


in this matter. 


I want to make it clear in our judgment he would not approve an 
increase and we hope or feel that there is a much better chance that 


he will approve a hold-the-line bill. 


If the subcommittee and later the Congress, in their judgment, 
thinks we are in error in our judgment of the President’s position 
and that the President and the administration will approve an in- 
crease from current price support levels, then by all means we would 


welcome such an increase. 


If the subcommittee thinks that it is possible to secure approval] 
of the Congress and the President for a change in establishing sup- 
port levels through changing some feature of the parity computation, 
then we would urge the subcommittee to provide the mechanism 
through which our price support level can be brought into a more 
equitable relation to the percentage of parity that ‘the price of all 
milk bears to its parity. It is possible to draft a 
ment to accomplish this, and to so vary its ea ation that the final 


price support level can be that desired to be 


roposed amend- 


erived by the subcom- 


mittee. This can be easily accomplished without changing the for- 
mula for computing parity as set forth in the Agricultural Act of 
1949. If this subcommittee desires, I would be pleased to submit a 
draft of such proposed amendment ’for the consideration of the sub- 


committee. 


I thank you for your attention and courtesy. 
(Tables submitted with statement are as follows :) 


TaBLeE 1.—United States: Number of milk cows on farms, total production, 
production per cow, and gross farm income from dairy products 
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1 Preliminary. 


Source: Statistical Bulletin No. 218, Agricultural Marketing Service, U 


| Total milk 


production 


Million 

pounds 
116, 814 
112, 671 
116, 103 
116, 602 
114, 681 
114, 671 
120, 221 


4 
| 
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122, 094 | 


123, 128 
125, 698 
1 126, 981 





| 
Milk pro- | Gross farm 
duction per income from 
cow | dairy 

products 

' 

Million 

Pounds dollars 

5, 007 | 4, 738 
5, 044 | 5, 155 
5, 272 | 4, 370 
5, 314 | 4, 312 
5, 333 | 4, 962 
5, 374 | 5, 274 
5, 542 4, 966 
5, 657 | 4, 632 
5, 810 | 4, 716 

| 4; 966 


6, 006 | 
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of Agriculture. 
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TaBLE 2.—United States: Production of specified dairy products, average 1947-49, 
I 7 
annual 1950-57 
Suitably nanan solicit namcaaeaiaaas ilies i” 
Lael aeatiinaaid Other | Total, Evapo- | Con- Dry | Nonfat 
Year butter cheese ! | cheese cheese | rated | densed whole dry | Ice cream 
ee | milk milk | milk milk | 
= 


ceneesemneyesenssnennesss fsonemsmnsrneseeananenen fqsepasmensresicendpenn aioe = al a = aad 


Million | Million | Million Million | Million | Million | Million | Million Million 
Average: pounds | pounds | pounds | pounds pounds | pounds | pounds pounds | gallons 


1947-49 1,317 911 249 1, 160 3, 116 | 382 | 154 765 | 589 
1950... 1, 386 895 296 | 1,191 | 2, 882 | 323 125 881 | 554 
1951 _-. 1, 203 874 287 | 1, 161 | 2, 896 | 332 131 702 | 569 
1952. - 1, 188 851 319 1,170 2, 840 325 102 863 593 
1953. - 1,412 1, 022 322 | 1, 344 | 2, 553 | 322 104 1,214 605 
ae} 1, 449 1, 045 338 | 1, 383 | 2, 534 | 311 94 1, 402 | 597 
1955. _- | 1, 383 1, 005 362 1, 367 2, 580 342 110 1, 404 | 629 
1956 2. 1, 410 994 | 393 1, 387 2, 540 409 111 1, 545 641 
1957 3_.| 1, 425 1, 065 | 385 1,415 | 2, 475 | 360 95 1, 695 650 


! Includes part skim American cheese. 
? Preliminary. 
310 months of reported data and 2 months forecasted. 


Source: The Dairy Situation, December 1957, Agricultural Marketing Service, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. 


TABLE 3.—United States: Per capita consumption of specified dairy products, 








1940-56 
[Pounds] 
| } | | | | | 
Fluid Evapo- | Ameri- | Other | Dry | Nonfat Frozen 
Year milk Cream rated | can cheese | whole | dry desserts | Butter 
ee milk cheese milk | milk 
I a i | ae hieeiinn 
| 
1940. | 265 10. 6 17.5 4.4 1.6 0.1 | 2.2 28.9 7.0 
1941 267 | 10.7 | 16.8 | 4.3 1.6 2 | 2.5 34.3 16.1 
1942_.__.- 290 | 10, 2 16. 5 | 4.7 | 1.7 | 2 | 2.5 | 39. 4 15.9 
1943... 315 11.1 | 17.1 | 3.0 | 1.9 | 4 | 2.1 31.0 11.8 
1944 328 10.7 | 13.8 | 3.1 | 1.8 | 3 1.5 33.5 | 11.9 
1945 335 10, 2 | 16.3 4.8 | 1.9 4 1.9 37.5 | 10. 9 
1946... 323 | 10.6 17.1 4.5 | 2.2 5 | 3.3 57.9 | 10.5 
1947_.... 306 | 10.0 18.2 §.2 | 1.7 | 5 2.9 52.1 | 11.2 
4 Ee 295 9.7 18. 4 5.2 | 1.7 | 3 3.3 45. 6 | 10.0 
Se acat a 296 .0 17.8 | 5.3 | 2.0 a 3.3 45.4 | 10.5 
1950..... 293 8.9 18.1 5.5 | 2.2 | 3 | 3.7 45.0 10.7 
1951 299 8.4 16.3 | 5.1 | 2.1] 3 4.2 44.7 9. 6 
1952... 303 7.9 15.7 | 5.3 | 2.3 | 5 | 4.6 47.3 | 8.6 
1953....- 300 | 7.5 | 15. 4 | 5.1 | 2.4 | 3 4.1 48.3 8.5 
1954... 301 | 7.5 | 14.8 5.5 | 2.4 | 2 | 5.1 47.1 8.9 
ennesss 305 7.5 | 14.2 5.4 | 2.5 | 2 5.6 48.6 9.0 
1956 3... 308 | 7.5 | 13.7 5.6 | 2.5 | 3 5.1 49.6 8.7 
| ! | 








| Preliminary, 


| 
| 
} 
i 
j 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Source: Statistical Bulletin No. 218, Agricultural Marketing Service, U. 8. Department of Agriculture. 
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TasLe 4.—Dairy products—Purchases by the U. 8. Department of Agriculture, 
mainly for price support, 1933-41 and 1947-57 


{Thousand pounds] 




















| | | 
Year Butter | Cheese | Evaporated | Nonfat dry | Whole milk 
j milk milk equivalent 
| ' 
| 

1933. ..- Sethe 2 ne 43, 234 | 869 
1934. . : 24, 624 | 17, 936 2... 675 
1935_-- a j a 7,055 192 47,027 | 244 
1936... - Soe 2, 951 932 | 6, 160 } 82 
1937- - . ; cee cee 3, 049 | 138 | 19, 636 | 104 
1938... sbitesenteece 141, 979 3, 463 | 19, 470 | 31, 260 | 2,916 
1939___ : Ge 25, 398 | 3, 209 | 5,035 | 515 
1940 __ d Aa 10, 604 4, 354 | 65, 903 | 7,317 397 
1941__. : 7. 11, 454 4, 350 | 2, 742 238 
1949 et 114, 273 25, 526 | 325, 493 | 2, 541 
1950 127, 905 108, 944 351, 641 | 3, 666 
1951__. 221 | 328 | 53, 612 13 
1952__ 16,065 | 2, 789 | ‘ 51, 494 348 
1953 _ . 358, 909 | 291, 043 | | 587, 431 9, 981 
1954__. ; .| 319, 668 275, 065 | 650, 565 | 9, 144 
1055_.....- 4 ; 162, 351 149, 962 | 555, 742 4, 747 
1956...... inven phn adit scien al 164, 710 187, 905 | | 754, 066 5, 173 
Wii dobbs d. oerndc boabtoce.t 173, 500 241, 400 | | 764, 600 | 1 5, $84 


| Estimated. 


Source: Statistical Bulletin No. 218 and other reports of the Agricultural Marketing Service, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture. 


TABLE 5.—Disposition of dairy commodities acquired under the price-support 
program, 1955, 1956, and 1957 


[Stated in millions of pounds] 


Butter Cheese Nonfat dry milk 
Utilization aed = a 
| | | | | 
1955 | 1956 1957 1955 1956 1957 1955 1956 | 1957 
clad Vipin atic i 
Commercial domestic sales cant Ober ry Oe 1,0 8.7 14} 09; 13 1.1 | 0.1 
Feed sales ! ‘ i. |} 90.6} 53.9] 28.8 
Donation 
Domestic _- ‘ ent : 96.4) 94.6 | 99.7 | 71.3) 1382.0) 82.5 71.3 | 142.0 | 45.0 
Foreign 177.9 | 51.6 115.2 | 125.0 | 141.6 | 365.3 | 400.8 | 521.0 
Export sales ~ 13.8 23.0 | 8.6 4.0 11.9 | 8.2 14.0 49. < 63.9 
Noncommercial export sales. _ - 26.6 2.8 |} 6.8] | 75.3 | 48.9] 62.7 
ICA transfers e } 3.6) 18.3] 2.2 16.0 | 30.4 | 9.6, 15.5 43.9 47.9 
U. 8. Army transfers Soma | 41.4] 29.4) 255) 22) 18) 20 3 | qa 0 
Other ? tegecs} Wee 2&6 5.4 1 | 2 5 | 
i i Seles : 
Total ..| 366.0 | 224.9 | 142.4 | 224.2 | 302.5 | 244.9 | 633.8 | 740.5 | 769.4 
Uncommitted supplies, Dec. 31--- - 60.3 0 | 31 260.5 | 146.1 | 142.6] 18.0] 31.6 26.7 


1 Includes 75,000,000 pounds of dry milk sold for export for feed use in 1955, 32,000,000 pounds for export 
in 1956, and 7,000,000 pounds for export in 1957 

2 Other includes butter salvage sales, cocoa butter sales, transfers to VA, research donations, promotional 
use abroad, and milk recombining sales. 


Source: Reports of the Commodity Stabilization Service, U. 8. Department of Agriculture 
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TABLE 6.—Support prices and actual prices of manufacturing milk expressed as 
percentages of parity equivalent, 1950-51 to 1957-58 


| Support level | Actual price 
Year beginning Apr. 1 l 

Percentage | Dollars Percentage | DoWars 

of parity | ver 100 of parity | per 100 

equivalent | pounds | equivalent pounds 
—_——- _ EN - - - — — rel SAD 
1050-51_.......... - | 79 | 3. 07 87 3. 40 
1951-52. hsbieea toot ; 87 | 3. 60 | 96 3. 97 
a wien | 90 | 3. 85 93 | 4.00 
1953-54. a dace i baicoi 90 | 3.74 | 83 | 3. 46 
1954-55. . Bevo eee kee | 75 3.15 | 75 | 3.15 
SOUR 6 he ce os bobo cans 80 | 3.15 81 3.19 
1956-57 e one | S4 3. 25 86 | 3. 30 
1957-58. cin Secon e 3 , 83 | 3. 25 | 1 84 | 23.31 


! 


1 Represents percent of actual parity as computed by the author of this statement, using the method 
prescribed in the Agricultural Act of 1949, and are for calendar year 1957, hence not strictly comparable 
to marketing year figures. 

2 Simple average, calendar year only. 


Source: Compiled from reports of the Agricultural Marketing Service, U. 8. Department of Agriculture. 


TABLE 7.—Support prices and actual prices of butterfat, expressed as a percent- 
age of parity, and milk equivalent of support purchases, 1950-51 to 1957-58 


Support level Actual price | Milk equiva- 

ate a cr ac Re lent of 

Year beginning Apr. 1 | support 

Percentage | Cents per Percentage Cents per | purchases 
of parity | pound of parity | pound (million 
| pounds) 
ne | 

1950-51 ee 86 60.0 | 92 4.2 | 3, 486 
1951-52 | 90 67.6 | 99 74. 1 13 
1952-53 | 90 | 69. 2 93 71.6 3, 619 
1953-54 90 | 67.3 88 65. 7 11, 195 
1954-55 | 75 | 56, 2 76 | 57.1 | 5, 744 
1955-56 wal 76 56. 2 77 56.9 | 5, 125 
1956-57 81 | 58.6 81 58.8 5, 060 
1957-58 | 80 58.6 | 180 58. 6 2 5, 884 





! Computed by author of this statement, calendar year 1957 
2 Cemputed by author of this statement for calendar year 1957, hence may vary somewhat from marketing 
year figures. 


TABLE 8.—United States—Comparison of dealers buying prices for milk for city 
distribution and manufacturing milk prices, 1947-57, inclusive 


{Per hundredweight] 


Milk dealers | Spread—Milk 
average buy- | Manufactur-| dealers buy- 
} ing price for | ing milk (at ing prices 
Year | milk for city | average best less manu- 
distribution | turing milk 
| prices 
1947 : ’ $5. 00 $3. 76 | $1. 24 
1948 5. 54 4.24 | 1.30 
1949... \ 5.08 | 3.14 1. 94 
1950 4.86 3, 22 1. 64 
1951 5. 49 | 3.91 |} 1. 58 
1952 5. 76 4.10 1. 66 
1953 5. 43 3.55 1.88 
1954 §. 15 3.19 1. 96 
1955 | 5.19 3.18 | 2.01 
1956 5. 34 3. 28 2. 06 
1957 5. 46 3. 30 12.16 
1 Simple averages. 
Source: Reports of the Agricultural Marketing Service, U. S. Department of Agriculture 
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Mr. Reep. I would like to state, however, that in our view and in 
our judgment the best thing to do and the simplest thing to do and 
the most easily understood thing to do on the part of both the pro- 
ducers and also the legislative body of the Congress is to state that 
the price shall remain where it is, $3.25 for milk and 58.6 for butterfat. 

That concludes my statement, Mr. Chairman, and I want to thank 
you very much for your courtesy. 

Furthermore, I want to « ‘ompliment you on the manner, sir, in which 
you have conducted these hearings. I think it has been’ very fair. 

Mr. Asernetuy. Thank you. 

Any questions? 

(No eee ) 

Mr. Anernetuy. Thank you very much, Mr. Reed. 

It is now 5 minutes to 12. 

The representatives of the three farm organizations, the National 
Farmers Union, the Farm Bureau, and the National Grange, are 
listed to testify. 

In view of the fact that I doubt that we will have another hearing 
for several days, would any of you like to attempt to get your state- 
ment in, in the few minutes that are left? 

Mr. ZimmerMaAn. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. AperNetny. Yes. 


STATEMENT OF GORDON K. ZIMMERMAN, RESEARCH DIRECTOR, 
THE NATIONAL GRANGE 


Mr. ZimmMerMAN. I would like to submit my statement. 

Mr. Anernetuy. Yes. 

Mr. ZimmerMAN. The National Grange favors legislation which 
would “hold the line” on dairy price supports. The Secretary of Agri- 
culture’s announced intention to cut the support level to 75 pere cent 
of parity for the marketing year beginning April 1 is, in our judgment, 
both premature and costly. 

Lowering support levels for dairy products to 75 percent of parity 
in 1958 will not solve any of the basic problems of the Nation’s dairy 
industry. 

Reducing the support level will not— 

1. Correct the inadequate levels of income to dairy farmers: 

2. Give producers any greater degree of essential control over 
the surplus dairy inventory or over dairy prices; and it will not 

3. Provide any realistic determent to production in excess of 
effective commercial demand. 

In the Grange we believe it is extremely questionable whether re- 
duced support Tevels would bri ing any total downward adjustment in 
production. On the contrary, the evidence during the past 20 years 
makes us believe that farmers will increase production in an effort 
to pay costs and support their families at the lowered price. 

We are firmly convinced that price manipulation alone will not 
control production. 

It had been our hope that the Secretary would postpone his price 
support cutting announcement for at least one more year until Con- 
gress had an opportunity to consider and authorize a more practical 
dairy program equal to the needs of farmers next year and in the 
years ahead. 
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The cut in price support will not only stimulate production; it will 
probably cost dairy farmers in excess of $200 million in reduced 
income during the next marketing year. Dairy farmers simply can- 
not afford a slash of this kind in shai income.. They are already 
faced with a heavy burden of mounting costs and taxes. 

In our opinion, the Secretary’s action, if allowed to stand, will only 
compound the Nation’s dairy troubles. 

At the annual session of the National Grange in November 1956, our 
delegate body adopted the following position: 

We recommend that legislation be enacted as soon as possible to establish the 
30-month base period from July 1, 1946, to January 1, 1949, as the period for 
the calculation of parity equivalent on manufactured milk. 

This 30-month period is the last dairy market period in which 
price controls were not in effect and in which there were no price 
support inventories. It is, in our opinion, the best and most recent 
base period on which the equivalent of a parity price for manufactur- 
ing milk can be fairly calculated. It happens that during that period, 
the average price paid for manufacturing milk in the countr y was 88.5 
percent of the average price for all milk sold wholesale. 

In accordance with the recommendation adopted by our delegate 
body, therefore, we urge that you give favorable consideration to 
H. R. 9616 and the similar bills which are before this Subcommittee. 
H. R. 9616 would not only hold the line but also provide for the 
necessary and equitable adjustment in the period used for calculation 
of parity equivalent for manufacturing milk. 

While we earnestly recommend favorable action by this committee 
on legislation which would hold the dairy price line during the com- 
ing marketing year, I would like to stress that the National Grange 
is firmly convinced of the need for a new d: airy program, one designed 
to deal more realistically with the dairy production and marketing 
situation we face now and in the years ahead. 

Favorable action now to hold the line, we believe, should be a pre- 
liminary to favorable action later in this session on H. R. 10043, the 
proposed Dairy Stabilization Act of 1958, which the Chairman of 
this Subcommittee has introduced at the request of the Grange and 
the National Milk Producers Federation. 

[ would like to make one comment orally, if I may. 

Mr. Anernetuy. All right. 

Mr. Zimmerman. By action of our delegate body we are committed 
to taking an early opportunity to support the provision of the parity 
equivalent formula, but I would like to say here now, in view of Con- 
gressman Johnson’s remarks, that our first consideration i is the main- 
tenance of the current support levels at $3.25, and we would take that 
position for an extension for 1 year, because we believe that this is 
ain emergency situation, and that the essential legislation is a new 
dairy program right along the order or right along the line of the 
bill you have introduced at the request of the Grange and the Milk 
Producers Federation. 

Mr. Asernetiy. The thing that I was interested in is this: 

In your judgement, anc speaking as a representative of the Grange, 
is it your judgment that the thing which has probably the best pro- 
pects right now is the bill or a bill which would, shall we say, to 
use Mr. Johnson’s words, “hold the line” 
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Mr. ZIMMERMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Asernetuy. Or something comparable thereto? 

Mr. ZimMERMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Apernetuy. All right, sir. 

Any questions ? 

Mr. Tewes. Yes. 

Mr. Reed, would you mind waiting a minute? I neglected to ask 
you a question that I want to ask Mr. Zimmerman, too. It is the same 
one that I asked earlier of Mr. Norton. 

As a representative of the producers, what do you have to con- 
tribute to the record that I can take back to some of my city people 
who argue that we are spending large sums but not accomplishing 
an thing for the dairy farmer ? 

Mr. ZiMMERMAN. i ‘an only say this, Congressman, that we are 
up against what amounts to a very critical situation, that under the 
long-range dairy bills that I know about, and all of them call for 
a referendum next fall, none of them would become operative be- 
fore April 1, 1959—-we would be asking the producers to bear the 
brunt in the interval, on the chance of getting the long-range legis- 
lation through. 

We would be asking them to pay out of their pockets for 1 year 
he price of getting the] long-range legislation through. 

I do not think that we can ‘fairly ask them to . do that. 

I think we have to take the chance or gamble that we cannot only 
get the emergency legislation through, but the long-range legislation 
also. 

It is something like the man who is bleeding. In time he is going 
to have to have an operation later, but the first task is to stop the 
bleeding. 

Mr. Tewes. I did not make my question clear 

The question is, as I have asked others—— 

Mr. ZimMERMAN. I beg your pardon. 

Mr. Tewers. The question I am asking you, as a producer, is this: 
What can I tell my people who are not farmers to justify the pres- 
ent program which costs $250 million a year and which presumably 
is not helping the farmer ? 

What is our answer to that ? 

Mr. Zimmerman. I think we have to recognize over the period of 
time since the original dairy legislation and much of our farm legis- 
lation was written, that there have been major changes in the whole 
economy. 

There have been great concentrations of economic power in in- 
dustry, and certainly in labor, that we are now, I hope, about to 
begin the process of giv ing to agriculture the same kind of economic 
bargaining power that is related to income and not price, that we 
have e for the other segments of the economy. 

Now, the question “of the $250 million, or $500 million, or whatever 
it takes to sustain some fair equilibrium between the agricultural 
income and the labor and business income, is a temporary ‘affair that 
we must pay for until we can modernize our whole farm program. 

Mr. Tewes. Thank you. 

Mr. Jonnson. I have a question, or rather I want to make one 
statement here. 


ee 
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I am from Wisconsin, as is my colleague sitting over there from 
Wisconsin, and I am surprised to hear him saying ‘that he is hearing 
all of these complaints. I have not had a businessman write in and 
tell me that I should not try to hold the line for the dairy farmer. 
In fact, I have had scores of letters from people in business, from 
chambers of commerce, and so on, going on record as in favor of 
waa we can for the dairy farmers 

I do not think that we are getting any opposition in Wisconsin, 
at least in my district. I hi 1ve not seen any opposition from business 
groups, any opposition to doing all we could for the farmer, because 
they realize that if the farmer’s income goes down, theirs goes down 
also. 

I was listening last night to a television program and I heard Joe 
McCaffrey tell that, I think, up to June 1, we are going to pay out $1 
billion for unemployment insurance, and I think that this goes back 
5 years, where the farmers were taking less than their fair share 
of the income. 

Would you agree with me? 

Mr. ZrMMERMAN. I would certainly agree. As a matter of fact, 
the farm income we have today is so far behind the relative position 
of industry and labor that there is hardly a thing that we can do, 
or the farmers can do, that I think the Grange would not support. 

Mr. Tewes. I want to say for the record that I regret Mr. John- 
son’s statement. We have kept these hearings on a nonpartisan basis 
but I cannot interpret his comments as anything but political. 

Mr. Jounson. No. You are saying that you are getting com- 
plaints from business people, and you are asking how you are going 
to answer them. Well, perhaps you have been getting them, but I 
have not been getting them. 

Mr. Apernetuy. Mr. Zimmerman, one question. I believe you 
wanted to ask a question of Mr. Reed, Mr. Tewes. 


STATEMENT OF OTIE REED, WASHINGTON REPRESENTATIVE, 
NATIONAL CREAMERIES ASSOCIATION—Resumed 


Mr. Tewers. Mr. Reed, I want to ask you the same question. 

What can you tell me that I can take back to these people who 
believe that the farm program is an expensive venture, which is not 
accomplishing anything for the farmer, and that the sooner we re- 
lieve him and the taxpayer of the expense the better off we are? 

I would like you, with your experience in this field, to help me 
answer that. 

Mr. Reep. Well, I think it is very unfortunate that there may be 
Opinions that this farm program is merely just a burden on the back 
of the taxpayer. I don’t think anybody in his right mind would say 
that this price support program, whatever its faults may be, has not 
helped the farmer a great deal; a very great deal. 

Now, Mr. Tewes, I was Chief of the Dairy Branch in early 1940, in 
the Department of Agriculture, and I negotiated the first lend-lease 
dry milk plant, which was built from lend-lease funds to expand pro- 
duction of dry milk, and negotiated also the first plant for cheese. 

Now, if we did not have this price support, with all of the expan- 
sion that we brought about in the dairy industry and the manufacture 
of those commodities, the depression that we saw after World War I 
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would not have been a patch on the one we would have had following 
World War II. 

These farmers just do not take the money that they might get by 
virtue of their price supports being up here [indicating], as compared 
to prices as they would have been after the war with reduced con- 
sumption, where they would be down here [indicating]. They don’t 
take it and just put it ina tomato can. They buy things with it, and 
the people in the cities depend on them for a large segment of their 
market, and it is a very significant market. 

And so I think that, in balance, the cost to the people of all of the 
farm programs has been. offset by keeping agriculture much more 
solvent than it would have been otherwise. 

Does that answer your question ? 

Mr. Tewes. I think it is very helpful, and I want to thank you. 


STATEMENT OF GORDON K. ZIMMERMAN, RESEARCH DIRECTOR, 
THE NATIONAL GRANGE—Resumed 


Mr, Asernetruy. Mr. Zimmerman, I want to ask you this question: 

What importance do you put upon the language in the act fixing 
the price supports and fixing as one of the criteria of what it should 
be, these words, “to assure an adequate supply”? 

Mr. ZimMerMAN. I think it is a most unfortunate and inadequate 
definition of the criteria. 

Mr. Asperneruy. Well, it is in the law. 

Mr. ZimMERMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Asernernuy. And it must be considered by the administrators in 
administering the law. 

Mr. ZimMeERMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. AsernetHy. Do you feel that the Secretary was in any wise 
justified in issuing this order by virtue of the fact that language is in 
the law? 

Mr. ZimmMeErMAN. I would only say that there is a question of timing 
involved here, probably, and that if the definition in the law should 
be applied now, I think it should have been applied before now. 1 
do not think anything happened in the last year—— 

Mr. AperNnetuy. I agree with that, and that is the reason that we 
have got the order 2 vears ago increasing the price, with this provision 
which is in the law. 

All right. That is all I want to ask. 

Mrs. Knutson ? 

Mrs. Knutson. No. 

Mr. Asernetny. Mr. Zimmerman, we want to thank you. 

Now, Mr. Baker, did you want to make a statement this morning ¢ 


STATEMENT OF J. A. BAKER, DIRECTOR, DIVISION OF LEGISLATIVE 
SERVICES, NATIONAL FARMERS UNION 


Mr. Baker. My statement is very brief and I can read it very quick- 
ly, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Asernetny. All right, Mr. Baker. 

Mr. Baker represents the Farmers Union—he is sort of a stranger 
Th aeuhaet ] 


around here. 
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Mr. Baker. Mr. Chairman, I am amazed and gratified at the pa- 
tience and sincere application to this problem that the members of 
this subcommittee have displayed during these extended hearings. 

Mr. Apnernetuy. All compliments are welcomed and appreciated, 
and I thank you. 

Mr. Baker. And your willingness to go into this great detail is 
certainly appreciated. 

Mr. AperNetHy. Thank you. 

Mr. Baker. Now, Mr. Chairman, Farmers Union endorses H. R. 
9650 introduced by Congressman Lester Johnson, a member of your 
committee and similar bills introduced by other members. We also 
commend to your earnest study the proposals along the same lines laid 
before you in these hearings by various representatives of milk produc- 
ers, farmer-owned creameries, and other cooperatives. 

Members of your committee are thoroughly familiar with the impli- 
cations of the proposed cut now scheduled for price support levels of 
milk and butterfat to go into effect on April 1, 1958. As you know, 
under the existin situation, and in the years ahead without strict 
market supply adjustments, market prices will not rise above the sup- 
port floor. Seventy-five percent of parity would mean $3 milk and 
56-cent butterfat, and would lead to a drop of almost one-quarter 
billion dollars per year in farm gross and net income earned from 
milk production. That would add up to a dairy farm income situation 
that would establish a national historical low record. Milk faces both 
an immediate emergency and the need to establish a workable long- 
range program. 

The need for improved milk and butterfat legislation is matched 
by similar needs to improve the depressed farm income situation and 
to solve similar adverse conditions of various other farm commodities 
in relation to both emergency hold-the-line legislation and longtime 
programs. 

We present for your favorable consideration the following prin- 
ciples that we urge be incorporated in long-range legislation to im- 
prove farm income and within which we feel hold-the-line proposals 
should be considered : 

1. Parity farm income should be the goal. Price parity formulas 
should be replaced by income parity formulas based on the definition 
in existing law. 

2. The best chance farmers have to earn a parity of income is to 
acquire greater control over the price and supply of their commodities. 

3. Farmers need and desire the assistance of Federal programs and 
devices to improve their market position and greatly strengthen their 
bargaining power in commodity markets. Cutting the support level 
for dairy products at this time is contrary to this aim. 

4. Commodity programs for stronger bargaining power must be 
carefully tailored to the unique needs and characteristics of particular 
groups of economically related commodities, and of separate in- 
dividual commodities. 

5. When several individual commodities are closely and economi- 

cally interrelated, such as feed grains and livestock, they should be 

handled within a single integrated commodity-group program. In 
the case of milk we should not allow the price of manufacturing milk 
to drop below a proper relationship to class I fluid milk prices. 
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6. The several individual-commodity and. commodity-group pro- 
grams should be brought together, as your committee contemplates, 
into a comprehensive one-package overall system of farm income im- 
peers legislation and operations. This principle, we feel, should 

applied to emergency hold-the-line proposals as well as to proposals 
of a more comprehensive and longer range nature. 

The law should speil out the : specific lower limit of income pro- 
tata below which farm income shall not be permitted to fall and 
the specific upper limit above which farmers would not be allowed 
to raise prices by exercise of their Federally aided bargaining power. 

8. Workable devices to enable farmers to keep market supplies in 
balance with demand are needed so that the income protection pro- 
gram per se will operate without cost to the Federal Treasury, in years 
of full prosperity and full employment. If the hold-the- line bill can 
be adopted, this will give Congress time to give fuller consideration 
to long-range proposals, including provision for market supply adjust- 
ments, that are now pending before your Committee and which have 
— backing by representatives of milk producers. 

9. Authority to use parity income deficiency, or other compensatory 
payments in workable combinations with price supporting loans and 
purchases is needed as a safeguard to consumers in periods when mar- 
ket demand drops from growing unemployment owing to economic 
recession or depression. 

10. The several phases of the system of commodity programs should 
be designed to fit the needs of economically adequate family farms 
but should not extend unlimited eligibility to larger than family size 
industrialized agricultural] production units. 

11. Safeguards should be provided to prevent destruction of the 
commodity programs by unlimited imports at prices less than the 
parity income equiv alent level. 

Provision to meet the latter three needs can probably best be in- 
corporated in the long range rather than the hold-the-line emergency 
bill. 

We hope your committee may find it feasible to report out and bring 
to enactment prior to April 1 a dairy hold-the-line bill for milk along 
the lines of the Johnson bill, together with hold-the-line emergency 
measures for other commodities. This will then give you more time 
to bring together a comprehensive all- commodity long range farm 
income improvement law including the comprehensive improved milk 
program. 

We are encouraged by the growing development of unity of pur- 
pose and action among representatives of farmers. We are gratified 
by the plans and spirit within your committee. We have been privi- 
leged to participate informally in joint efforts and meetings with the 
National Gr ange and with the National Milk Producers Federation 
and the 34 or so other individual commodity producer groups of the 
Conference of Commodity Organizations. We are gratified to asso- 
ciate ourselves with the efforts of National Creameries Association 
to bring about enactment of this hold-the-line legislation to meet the 
impending dairy price support crisis. 

We extend to your subcommittee our full cooperation to develop both 
emergency and long range milk income improvement proposals that 
can command the broad congressional support required for enactment. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 





| 
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Mr. Asernetuy. Thank you, Mr. Baker. 

Any questions from members of the subcommittee ? 

Mrs. Knu'rson. Mr. Chairman, I like especially principle No. 8, on 
page 2: 

Workable devices to enable farmers to keep market supplies in balance with 
demand are needed so that the income protection program per se will operate 
without cost to the Federal Treasury, in years of full prosperity and full em- 
ployment. If the hold-the-line bill can be adopted, this will give Congress time 
to give fuller consideration to long-range proposals, including provision for 
market-supply adjustments, that are now pending before your committee and 
which have broad backing by representatives of milk producers. 

Mr. Apernetuy. Well, I like it, too. 

Mrs. Knutson. I think that is an outstanding statement, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

Mr. Baxer. Mr. Chairman, looking down the years ahead it appears 
to us that if we are going to under cird the opportunity of the farmers 
to move toward a parity position under your type of Federal authori- 
zation that is required, we are going to have to figure out ways to do it, 
so that in years of full prosperity ‘and full employment it will not be 
a cost to the Federal Treasury. 

Mr. Anernetny. Allright. Any questions? 

Mr. Tewes. As you know, this morning I am trying to acquire for 
the record here answers to an argument. of some people not closely 
associated with farming or who are primarily consumers, that this is 
a vastly expensive program from which no good emanates. 

Would you as a knowledgeable person in this field comment for 
us, please ; 

Mr. Baker. In the first place, Mr. Tewes, the income of the farmers, 
as you know, is running considerably less than half of the parity posi- 
tion, as has been brought out. 

The average return on stockholders’ equity, after taxes, for corpora- 
tions, in 1956, was 12.6 percent return. 

Even salculating the farmers’ return at 5.6 rate of interest on farm- 
ers’ investment, you come out with dairy producers in your district 
and Mr. Johnson's district per hour income for the operator and his 
family, a labor return of something less than 60 cents, or lacking 40 
cents of reaching the national minimum wage established by Congress, 
and being below the av erage wage per hour of production workers in 
factories. 

Mr. Tewes. That has been brought out. 

Mr. Baker. In addition to that, we have heard for some 3 or 4 years 
now—there was no truth to the statement that national recessions 
were farm-bred and farm-led, and those who said that farm income 
had nothing to do with national prosperity have now disappeared and 
we have not heard that comment lately. 

Now, to put it in additional words, it occurs to us that money ex- 
pended and authority py ided by the Federal Government to enable 
the farmers to acquire the bargaining power necessary to attain a parity 
of income, are moneys and author ity spent and utilized in the national 
interest of all of the citizens and not the farmers only. 

Mr. Tewes. Thank you. 

Mr. AnernetHy. I don't believe we have any time for any further 
witnesses this morning. 

Is there anyone present who wishes to insert a statement in the 
record? It will be received at this time. 
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STATEMENT OF CHARLES M. FISTERE, ATTORNEY, AMERICAN 
DRY MILK INSTITUTE, WASHINGTON, D. C., GENERAL OFFICE, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Mr. Fisrerr. Mr. Chairman, my name is Charles Fistere, and I 
am an attorney, and I am representing the American Dry Milk In- 
stitute. 

First I would like to apologize for not having requested time before 
now, but the Dry Milk Institute was not able to convene a committee 
to authorize an appearance until last evening, and I had a phone call 
this morning. 

I would like to say just now that, first of all, we represent the proc- 
essors of one of the three principal dairy products purchased under 
the support program, and do not represent producers, but obviously 
any action taken by this committee as to the support-price level and 
formula will affect the buying prices that Commodity Credit Corpo- 
ration puts into effect, and we Feel that the prices now in effect for non- 
fat dry milk are not of the magnitude that to reduce them would in- 
crease the domestic use of nonfat dry milk. 

As a matter of fact, we have made record sales. We have had record 
sales results during the last 2 years under the present price. 

Mr. AsernetHy. Well, what is the attitude of your organization 
regarding the objective of the moment before this committee? 

Mr. Fistere. The objective of the committee, we feel, if it has to do 
with holding the line of the present buying prices, the price supports 
of the Commodity Credit Corporation, we would support it, sir, if 
that would be the effect of it. 

Mr. Asernetuy. Well, that is the objective, to hold the line, or 
something comparable. And if I understand you, your organization 
supports it. 

Mr. Fistere. That is correct. 

Mr. Aperneruy. Is there anyone else in the room who wishes per- 
mission to file a statement ? 

(No response. ) 

Mr. AserNnetuy. I would like to announce that we will not close 
the hearings. I know that the Farm Bureau has a witness who had 
to leave town. I am going to try to arrange a day when it will be 
convenient for that witness to return, and also to afford any others an 
opportunity to appear and testify who so desire, either for or against 
the pending legislation. 

The committee will now stand in recess. 

(Whereupon, at 12:20 p. m. the subcommittee adjourned, subject 
to eall of the Chair.) ; 

(The following statements and data were submitted to the subcom- 
mittee :) 


STATEMENT OF Hon. JosepH P. O’HARA, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THR SECOND CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT OF THE STATE OF MINNESOTA 


Mr. Chairman, I wish to state my support of legislation to hold the line on 
dairy price supports and to continue the present price support of dairy products, 
and do respectfully urge this committee to take early action on this legislation. 

I should also like to make a part of the record a copy of a telegram which 
I sent to the Honorable Ezra Taft Benson, Secretary of Agriculture, on Decem- 
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ber 21, 1957. I ask that it be made a part of this statement and a part of the 
record. 
Respectfully submitted. 
JoserH P. O’HaRA, Member of Congress. 


DECEMBER 21, 1957. 
Hon. Ezra TAFT BENSON, 
Secretary of Agriculture, 
Washington, D.C. 

Strongly protest your proposal to reduce dairy price supports to 75 percent 
of parity. Many of the dairy producers are in serious financial difficulty, as 
you must know, and your proposal will only create a greater disparity between 
their economic position and that of other segments of our national economy. 
Many are already adversely affected by policy of maintaining high prices for 
fluid milk under Federal marketing orders resulting in generation of heavy 
surpluses of dairy products from certain production areas to compete with 
products of other milk producers. I seriously question the basis of your estimate 
of $379 million loss in the dairy program. Urge that you reconsider your order 
immediately. 

JOSEPH P. O’HARA, 
Member of Congress, Second Congressional District, Minnesota. 


NATIONAL CREAMERIES ASSOCIATION, 
Washington, D. C., February 12, 1958. 
Hon. THOMAS G. ABERNETHY, 
New House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DeaR Mr. ABERNETHY: During the testimony of Mr. Marvin, Assistant Seere- 
tary of the United States Department of Agriculture, before the Dairy Sub- 
committee of the House Committee on Agriculture, » question was addressed 
to him regarding the standards that govern the Secretary in fixing prices under 
fluid milk marketing orders issued pursuant to the Agricultural Marketing 
Agreement Act of 1937. 

Mr. McLain referred the question to Mr. George Cooper, an attorney in the 
Office of the Solicitor, Department of Agriculture. 

In answering the question, Mr. Cooper referred to the Agricultural Market- 
ing Agreement Act of 1937 and read the paragraphs dealing with declaration 
of policy, establishment of base periods for parity, and other marketing stand- 
ards. 

This series of paragraphs state as the policy of Congress that of establishing 
and maintaining such orderly marketing conditions for agricultural commodi- 
ties in interstate commerce as will establish prices to farmers at the parity 
level. 

The interest of consumers is to be protected by approaching the parity price 
by a gradual correction of the current level, and authorizing no action which 
has as its purpose establishing prices at higher than the parity level. 

After reading this series of paragraphs in answer to the original question, 
Mr. Cooper, in answer to a statement from one of the members of the subcom- 
mittee that parity, therefore, was the standard, agreed that parity was the 
standard, whereupon the questions regarding this phase of the matter ceased. 

I wish to point out to the subcommittee that Mr. Cooper’s answer, which was 
correct as far as it goes, does not fully answer the question and therefore appears 
to be in conflict with later testimony of the undersigned concerning pricing 
standards in both the Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended, and the Agricul- 
tural Marketing Agreement Act of 1987, as amended. 

The prices fixed under the Agricultural Marketing Agreement Act of 1937 are 
established according to the general standards set forth in section 18 of that 
act, which reads as follows: 

“(18) Miik Prices.—The Secretary of Agriculture, prior to preser bing any 
term in any marketing agreement and order, or amendment thereto, relating to 
milk or its products, if such term is to fix minimum prices to be paid to producers 
or associations of producers, or prior to modifying the price fixed in any such 
term, shall ascertain the parity prices of such commodities. The prices which 
it is declared to be the policy of Congress to establish in section 602 of this title, 
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shall, for the purposes of such agreement, order, or amendment, be adjusted to 
reflect the price of feeds, the available supplies of feeds, and other economic con- 
ditions which affect market supply and demand for milk or its products in the 
marketing area to which the contemplated marketing agreement, order, or amend- 
ment relates. Whenever the Secretary finds, upon the basis of the evidence 
addueed at the hearing required by section 608 (b) of this title or this section, 
as the case may be, that the parity prices of such commodities are not reasonable 
in view of the price of feeds, the available supplies of feeds and other economic 
conditions which affect market supply and demand for milk and its products in 
the marketing area to which the contemplated agreement, order, or amendment 
relates, he shall fix such prices as he finds will reflect such factors, insure a suffi- 
cient quantity of pure and wholesome milk, and be in the public interest. There- 
after, as the Secretary finds necessary on account of changed circumstances, he 
shall, after due notice and opportunity for hearing, make adjustments in such 
prices,” 

Thus, we see from the foregoing that the parity price is not the sole limiting 
factor as to the level of prices which may be fixed under fluid milk market orders. 

As a matter of administrative practice, the Secretary of Agriculture does not 
even determine the parity prices for fluid milk as such. Nor, to my knowledge, 
are such parity prices computed. The only parity price used by the Department 
of Agriculture in this connection, if any is used, would have to be the parity price 
for all milk delivered to plants and dealers. This price, as I indicated in my 
testimony, is actually an average price for all milk in all uses. It is therefore 
not a use price, and is useless for all practical purposes in determining parity 
prices on a use basis. 

Asa matter of fact, in each order or amendment thereto issued by the Secretary 
of Agriculture pursuant to the Agricultural Marketing Agreement Act of 1937, 
regulating the handling of milk in fluid milk markets, the Secretary makes a 
finding to the effect that the parity prices are not an appropriate governing stand- 
ard, and then bases the prices in such orders upon the standards set forth in 
section (18) just quoted. 

Section (18) clearly provides that prices, in case parity prices are unreason- 
able, are to be based upon economic factors, and the prices fixed at such level as 
will assure a sufficient supply of pure and wholesome milk and be in the public 
interest. It is on the basis of the consistent use by the Secretary of section (18) 
in fixing prices under fluid milk market orders that I argued in my testimony 
that the price level criteria for fixing price support levels under the Agricultural 
Act of 1949, as amended, and price levels in fluid milk market orders issued 
pursuant to the Agricultural Marketing Agreement Act of 1937, as amended, are 
basically the same. 

It would be appreciated if you would make this letter a part of the record of 
the hearing regarding dairy price supports held by the Dairy Subcommittee of the 
House Committee on Agriculture. 

Thanking you for your courtesy in this matter, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
OTIE M. Reed, Washington Representative. 


CHALLENGE CREAM & ButTTEeR ASSOCIATION, 


Los Angeles, Calif., February 7, 1958. 
Hon. WILLIAM S. MAILLIARD, 


House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN MAILLIARD: As you know, we in California agriculture 
are very much disturbed over the announcements by both the President and the 
Secretary of Agriculture to drop dairy support prices as of April 1, 1958. 

No doubt you have been contacted recently by other dairy farmer groups as 
the dairy producers in California would like the administration to maintain the 
present dairy support prices until our industry has a chance to develop its own 
self-help program as set forth in H. R. 10043 which will in turn allow the dairy 
industry to handle its own surplus at its expense instead of Federal Government 
expense. 

If a reduction is made to 75 percent of parity, using the formula proposed by 
Secretary Benson, the income of the California dairy farmers will be reduced 
$6% million per year, and further, if the support level is reduced to 60 percent 
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as recommended by the President, this will result in a reduction of more than $25 
million annually to the California dairy farmers. 

The Secretary of Agriculture and the President have certainly been misled as 
to what actually takes place when a farmer’s income is reduced. Historically it 
has been proven that when a dairy farmer’s gross income is reduced, he immedi- 
ately increases his milk production, regardless of price and surplus, so that his 
gross income is maintained on the previous level in order that he will continue 
to have approximately the same daily income to meet current expenses. Thus by 
arbitrarily reducing support prices, production will probably increase rather than 
decrease and the Federal Government will then be handling more surplus dairy 
products than at present. 

We ask that you urge the administration to consider the plea of the dairy 
farmers of the Nation to maintain the present support prices on dairy products 
after April 1, 1958, and until the dairy farmers have an opportunity to develop 
their own national self-help program which is progressing very rapidly. 

Thank you. 

Sincerely yours, 
R. H. Cronsuey, Secretary. 


Hoarp'’s DAIRYMAN, 
W. D. Hoarp & Sons Co., 
Fort Atkinson, Wis., February 12, 1958. 
Hon. HAROLD D. COooLry, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. Coo_ey: After over 2 years of intensive work, farm and dairy leaders 
have reached agreement on a peacetime dairy program. That self-help dairy 
stabilization program is provided in H. R. 100483 and S. 3125, as well as many 
other bills introduced in the House. 

The legislation requested would enable dairy farmers to finance their own 
price stabilization program, relieving the Federal Government of this obliga- 
tion under the Agricultural Act of 1949. 

To indicate the unprecedented support for the proposal, it is a matter of 
record that H. R. 10043 and S. 3125 have the endorsement of : 

The National Grange. 
National Milk Producers Federation. 
National Conference of Commodity Organizations. 

The National Farmers Union is supporting the bill but reserves the right to 
endorse any other bill which may more closely reflect its past policies insofar 
as long-range legislation is concerned. 

The American Farm Bureau Federation has indicated that it will oppose any 
self-help bill now under consideration. It is significant, however, that a North 
Central States Farm Bureau dairy conference held in Madison, Wis., January 
} and 7, endorsed the desirable features of the self-help bill. This endorsement 
from the conference of nine State farm bureaus came over the strenuous objec- 
tion of Charles Shuman and other national staff officers. 

I shall not burden you in this letter with the details of the operation of the 
dairy-stabilization program. Should you desire them, I can send you a feature 
article we prepared for the information of our 338,000 dairy farmer readers. 
If you wish a more personal discussion, Tom Abernethy or Don Tewes know the 
program well. Gordon Zimmerman of the National Grange and Willis Tobler of 
the National Milk Producers Federation would be pleased to come to your 
Office in response to your telephone call. 

As you perhaps know, Bob Lytle, general manager of the Carolina Milk 
Producers Association, served as a valuable member of the national dairy policy 
committee which drafted this bill. He exhibited a high degree of agricultural 
statemanship in his contribution to the work of this committee over many 
long hours during the past 2 years. He ably presented the views of the State 
milk-control States of the Southeast. Much credit for the success of getting 
widespread endorsement of this bill is due to Bol’s efforts. 

Philosophically this dairy stabilization bill is in step with the widely endorsed 
cotton bill, Senator Ellender’s rice bill, and the two-price wheat program previ- 
ously endorsed by the Congress. It is our sincere hope that your committee 
will see fit to incorporate at least these four commodity programs in a farm 
bill. 

Respectfully yours, 
W. D. Knox, Editor. 


22608—5S——-12 
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FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 21, 1958 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
ComMopity SUBCOMMITTEE ON Datry Propucts 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D. C. 
The subcommittee met pursuant to recess at 10 a. m., in room 1310, 
New House Office Building, Hon. Thomas G. Abernethy (chairman 
of the subcommittee) presiding. 
Present: Representatives Abernethy, Polk, Johnson, Knutson, 
Krueger, and Tewes. 
Also present: Representatives Hagen and McIntire. 
Also present: Francis M. LeMay, professional staff. 
Mr. ABERNETHY. The committee will come to order. 
We will resume this morning for the purpose of taking testimony 
from the American Farm Bureau Federation and other witnesses. 
We have with us Mr. Herbert Voorhees. We will be glad to hear 
from you. Sorry we could not accommodate you a few days ago. We 
did not reach you, although we tried. 


STATEMENT OF HERBERT W. VOORHEES, MEMBER OF THE EXECU- 
TIVE COMMITTEE OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF THE AMERI- 
CAN FARM BUREAU AND PRESIDENT OF THE NEW JERSEY FARM 
BUREAU FEDERATION; ACCOMPANIED BY FRANK K. WOOLLEY 


Mr. Vooruesrs. We welcome the opportunity of submitting tlie views 
of the American Farm Bureau Federation relative to dairy price 
support programs. 

_ At our last annual meeting the voting delegates of the member 
State Farm Bureaus approved the following general policy relating 
to the level of price supports: 

Where price supports and production adjustment programs are used they 
should be designed to facilitate orderly marketing rather than to guarantee 
unrealistic prices * * *. Price support levels should take account of competi- 
tive conditions, supply and demand, and market trends. 

This general policy was supplemented by the following policy 
specifically relating to the dairy price support program: 

We recognize that some benefits have been derived by dairymen from the 
present dairy support program. We question, however, that this program is in 
the best long-time interest of the dairy industry * * *. We will continue to 


support the present program until a more workable and acceptable one can 
be developed and enacted. 


(The term “present program” in the above-quoted paragraph has 
reference to the present type dairy purchase program, rather than to 
any specific level of price support.) 
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Since the above policies were approved, the Secretary of Agriculture 
has announced that effective April 1, 1958, the level of price support 
on dairy products will be 75 percent of parity, compared with pres- 
ently applicable rates of 80 percent of parity for butterfat, and 85 
percent of parity for manufacturing milk, 

The Department announcement did not comment about fluid milk 
since it is only indirectly supported by the foregoing price supports 
and other indirect actions “a as—using CCC funds to increase use 
of fluid milk by children through schools, camps, etc.; a separate 
school-lunch program requiring States to match Federal contribu 
tions; and Federal milk marketing orders in 68 areas throughout the 
country which generally are considered by producers as an aid to ob 
taining better prices. 

From the latest official statistics of the Agricultural Marketing 
Service of the USDA, prices received by farmers in 1957 for all milk 
wholesale were 88 percent of parity and the parity equivalent for man- 
ufacturing milk was 83 percent. Approximately 50 percent of farm 
sales of milk is for fluid use. From the foregoing it can be deducted 
that prices received by farmers in 1957 for fluid milk were probably 
somewhat more than 90 percent of parity. 

Following the announcement of lower dairy price supports to be 
effective April 1, proposals have been introduced in Congress to not 
only restore price supports to the level of 1957 but some go further and 
require the 1958 support level to be increased above that in effect for 
1957. 

Some proposals are stated in dollars and cents per hundredweight, 
such as $3.25 or $3.50, while others are in the form of manipulating 
the parity price such as using a parity equivalent for manufacturing 
milk based on the 30-month period July 1946 to December 1948. 

The board of directors of the American Farm Bureau Federation 
has given intensive consideration to the implementation of our above- 
quoted policies in the light of the currently existing situation, At- 
tached is a complete statement of the board action. 

We will deal here with the recommendations relating to dairy price 
support programs, as follows: 

1. That we are opposed to any legislation to reinstate price supports 
for dairy products in 1957 levels. 

2. That we are opposed to any legislation which would provide for a 
tax on dairy farmers to finance a surplus disposal program through 
the so-called self-help plans. 

3. That we should submit to State Farm Bureau for their study and 
consideration the proposal that the price support level for dairy prod- 
ucts should be a percentage of the average price prevailing during the 
3 preceding years (or other specified period) instead of being 
based on parity. | 

The best available information is being supplied our member State 
farm bureaus and we plan to continue to give detailed consideration 
to this matter in an effort to help develop a program designed to seek 
a solution that will be of maximum benefit to dairy farmers. 
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The next meeting of the dairy advisory committee of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation is scheduled for March 17 and 18, followed 
by a board of directors’ meeting on March 19 and 21. If, as a result 
of such meetings, further or more specific recommendations are de- 
veloped, we w ould welcome the opportunity to present them for con- 
sideration of this committee. 

Underlying the above-stated policy positions are the following con- 
victions : 

1. A growing realization that price-support programs above the 
orderly marketing level, despite their short-run benefits, create long- 
run consequences “seriously adverse to the freedom, opportunity, and 
income-earning capacity of individual farmers. 

That price supports above the orderly marketing level for com- 
modities for which effective production contro] is impractical or not 
authorized will create excess capacity and surplus production that 
mi ~_ the problem more difficult to handle in succeeding years. 

That etfective agricultural production controls are not generally 
practic ul, acceptable, or politically feasible. 

That there is no evidence to support the conclusion that the pro- 
Peat of commodities which have received extensive Government as- 
sistance in the form of price supports and production controls are 
faring any better than producers of commodities for which such as- 
sistance has not been provided. 

That wise policy therefore dictates avoidance of new or more 
extensive involvement of farmers with Government price supports and 
production-control programs and a gradual and orderly reduction of 
_ dependence of farmers upon existing programs. 

That basing supports on the average market price is a better ap- 
Site ‘h than basing supports on parity which is backward looking and 
Was never intended to be used to reflect current market conditions. 

7. That agricultural programs in the best interests of farmers must 
be diversified and include much more than emphasis on price supports 
and production adjustments. 

We believe these considerations apply to the dairy industry with 
similar and, in some respects, greater emphasis than to other farm 
industries. In particular, we do not believe that production controls 
in the dairy industry, either on a milk-quota or a cow-quota basis, are 
practical of administration or acceptable to producers. 

Government purchases of milk, butterfat, and the products thereof, 
are again increasing steadily after having dramatically dropped in 
1954, ‘following the reduction at that time in the level of price sup- 
ports from 90 to 75 percent of parity on both manufacturing milk and 
butterfat. This is reflected in the following table—— 

Mr. Apernetuy. Does that table indicate there has been a reduction 
in Government purchasing? 

Mr. Voornees. It does indicate that. That is not the purpose of 
the schedule, however. 
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(The table referred to follows:) 


| Level of price support, CCC purchases, milk 


pereent of parity | equivalent 
Manufae- | | Million | Percent of 
turing Butterfat | pounds total pro- 





milk duction 


83 | 80 | 6, 000 


1952. | 90 | 9% | 3, 618 | 3.1 
1953_ , hilt Late oo Sal 90 | 90 12, 164 | 10.0 
1954... daeid { au 75 | 75 | 5, 744 | a? 
¥955__- a variatnciniorad - os oe 80 | 76 | 5, 126 4.1 
1956. : 84 | 81 | 5, 060 4.0 
1957. 5.0 








Mr. Vooruers. The generally favorable hay and pasture situation 
and the alltime high supply of feed grains provides a basis for a sub- 
stantial increase in dairy production. The feed grain situation is 
summarized below : 


Total supply of feed grains as of October 1° 


Million tonsa Million tons 
1950-54 average___.....__.____. 174.0 | 1956_..______ esesck. agus) 3 ree able 200.4 
Fhe seh os shrek huh meet caret al obbecaies RP IAE a bi elk 0 cana bstctalls dieaipie ioe 212.9 


_ 7 Includes estimates of wheat, rye, and byproducts feeds fed to livestock and poultry. 
Feed Situation, October 1957. 


The milk-feed ratio in recent months has been more favorable than 
at any time for which similar estimates were made. This relationship 
is shown below: 

Milk-feed ratio 


1936-55 average___........______ OR die Ai isi cst udi als 1.26 
Wabi ties Bosldewe ace nen 328 eptember 1957_.........-....... 1.44 
5 SEERBOTE TT's COPS OP eres eee 1.861 December 1057_................. 1.56 
OE <I sien thik ais aking mcs encdooe 1.34 


Stated briefly, » pound of milk will buy more feed today than at 
any previous time. This is a powerful incentive for increased dairy 
production. 

Not only would a relatively high fixed support level accelerate the 
long upward trend in milk production, but we believe that a continua- 
tion of price supports at the present level will provide a stimulus to 

roduction sufficient to increase the flow of milk products into CCC 
xands. This would be a short-run benefit to milk producers. We 
believe this short-run benefit would be far more than offset by harmful 
long-run consequences. 

The excess capacity and surplus stocks resulting from such policy 
would result in deterioration of the marketing outlook for dairy 
farmers. The longer such incentives were supplied the more serious 
the situation would become, with the gradual development of a surplus 
capacity situation that would tend to force the dairy industry into 
more and more comprehensive dependence upon Government and into 
complex production control programs. We do not believe this is the 
real t6 freedom, opportunity, or prosperity for dairy farmers. 

The AFBF board action with respect to farm price supports, Janu- 
ary 22, 1958, is as follows: 

We favor the following recommendations to provide for a coordinated approach 


to some of the problems that have developed under existing price support and 
adjustment programs for certain commodities. 
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(1) We support legislation to provide (a) that the price support level for 
corn, upland cotton, and extra long staple cotton grown in 1959 and succeeding 
years shall be 90 percent of the weighted average market prices for such com- 
modities during the preceding 3-year period; (0) that the level of price support 
for other feed grains shall be established in relation to the price support for corn 
with consideration to comparative feeding values and other related factors; and 
(c) that corn acreage allotments be terminated. Further, we submit to State 
farm bureaus for their study and consideration the use of this approach for other 
commodities currently having price supports. 

As a part of the above recommendation, we recommend that the cotton export 
program be changed to a direct subsidy, either in cash or in kind, beginning 
August 1, 1958. In this connection, we recommend that CCC stocks be “set aside’”’ 
as of August 1, 1958, to be utilized in the financing of the export subsidy pro- 
gram, provided that no sales in excess of the quantity required to finance the 
export subsidy program shall be made for unrestricted use at less than 110 per- 
cent of the prevailing support price for cotton. The acreage allotment for cotton 
under these recommendations would be an acreage designed to meet the pro- 
jected demand. 

(2) We oppose legislation to reinstate price support for dairy products at the 
1957 levels. 

All of the so-called self-help programs for dairy currently under consideration 
provide for a tax on dairy farmers to finance surplus disposal. We oppose the 
enactment of such proposals. 

(3) Unless our present investigations develop a better program for sheep and 
wool, we will favor legislation to extend the present wool program temporarily, 
provided the mandatory checkoff provision, authorized by section 708, is deleted. 

(4) In order to assure adequate supplies of cotton and to improve its competi- 
tive position, we favor an increase in cotton acreage for 1958, coupled with a 
lower level of price support than would otherwise prevail. 

If legislation is required to accomplish this, we recommend that for 1958 each 
individual farmer be given a choice of (@) an increased acreage allotment of 
25 percent and a price support of 70 percent of parity, or (0) the acreage allot- 
ment and price support effective in 1958 under present law. 

Farmers accepting the increased acreage and lower price support for 1958 
would not be eligible to participate in the cotton-acreage reserve program for 
1958. 

Additional acreage planted in 1958 under the provisions of alternative (a) 
of this program would not be counted in determining future farm, county, and 
State and National allotments for cotton. 


Mr. Anernetuy. Thank you, Mr. Voorhees. I am going to reserve 
my question and let the committee have the witness for a while this 
morning. 

Mr. Polk, do you have any questions ? 

Mr. Poix. Yes, sir, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Voorhees, you have given us a very interesting statement. 
And I am wondering if you are a dairy farmer ? 

Mr. Voorners. If lama dairy farmer ? 

Mr. Pox. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Vooruees. Well, I would like to take 15 minutes and tell you 
about my dairy farm but I am sure you do not have that much time. 
I have been a dairy farmer and have been all of my life. 

Mr. Portk. Where ? 

Mr. Voorners. In Hopewell, in New Jersey. My farm is about 6 
miles north of Princeton. And there is where I have lived all of my 
life and my wife says I sleep there when I am home, too. 

Mr. Poix. Maybe this is a personal question that you might not 
wish to answer : Is your dairy operation profitable ? 

Mr. Voornees. It is not as profitable as it would be if I were there 
all of the time. Our dairy herd is very profitable. We have followed 
a very careful breeding program for some 35 years—Guernsey breed. 
We have been able to maintain a very excellent market for it. This 
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is a little expensive at times, but we have had even production and 
it does not vary over 200 pounds from low to high during a marketing 
year. We are shipping about 1,500 every morning. 

Mr, Pork. I was back in Ohio about 2 weeks ago, and had occasion 
to talk with a number of dairy farmers out there in that State, many 
of them are members of the American Farm Bureau. And the ques- 
tion that most of them raised with me was couched in about these 
words; Is the Department of Agriculture trying to make paupers 
out of the dairy farmers? 

And in talking to them I found that practically all of them, all 
of the dairy farmers with whom I talked in Ohio, are losing money. 

I can realize that you have probably a very favorable market situ- 
ation over in New Jersey because you are close to the large cities, 
New York and Jersey City and Philadelphia and other metropoli- 
tan areas. But it seems to me that from the information I have and 
from the large number of bills that have been introduced on this sub- 
ject that the ; general feeling throughout the country is that the dairy 
farmers are in a very serious ; financial situation. 

I noticed in the third paragraph that you use the words, “unrealistic 
prices”—that price supports and production adjustment programs 
simply are designed to facilitate orderly marketing rather than to 
guarantee unret ilistic prices. 

May I ask you if you think that $3.25 a hundred or $3.50 a hundred 
are unrealistic prices? 

Mr. Vooruxes. Well, let me go back to the first part of your state- 
ment, in your discussion of this problem—and this is a critical prob- 
lem with dairy farmers perhaps more so in Ohio than in New Jersey 
at the moment, but let me inform you that the price of my milk that 
I ship has dropped 52 cents the last 2 months. 

Mr. Potx. What is your price? 

Mr. Voorners. The price that I receive for the blend price is about 

$5.22, the blend. I am producing 5.1 percent butterfat. 

Mr. Potk. You are in the Guernsey business ? 

Mr. Voornees. I am in the Guernsey business. 

Mr. Po_k. What is the price? 

Mr. Voorners. Last month my butterfat test was 5.15. I received 
a number of notices within the order 27, and my dealers had to pay 
me 42 cents addition becsause of my even supply of good milk. This 
brought my price to $7.17 last month. 

Mr. Poik. $7.17? 

Mr. Vooruergs. Yes. 

Mr. Pork. I can well understand why you are very happy with the 
present situation. 

Mr. Voorneres. Now, I want to add this, I am not very happy with 
the situation. This is expensive milk. It costs money to manufacture 
this milk, but there has always been a market in my neighborhood 
for this kind of milk. The folks making 3.5 percent butterfat milk 
are not faring so well in my own neighborhood because there isn’t a 
demand for that particular product in the local market. I appreciate 
that about 2 months from now my price of milk will drop about an- 
other dollar—I know this. This has happened to me before. 

Mr. Potx. That is the usual seasonal drop ? 
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Mr. Voorners. No, it isn’t the usual seasonal drop. This has not 
happened to me for some years now, but on back in the 1930's it 
happened to me and it happened to me in the 1940’s. This does not 
happen seasonally. This is a trend in the economy of the milk busi- 
ness. But we have stimulated production of milk all over my part of 
the country and I think all over the country whereby—and the eco- 
nomic factors are still there—there will be a tremendous production 
of milk in the next 2 or 3 months. And this is going to materially 
affect the market price. 

Mr. Jounson. Will you yield? 

Mr. Po.x. I yield to you. 

Mr. Jonnson. The $7.50—that represents the class 1 price that you 
receive for your milk? 

Mr. Vooruers. My blend price under the new market order 27 is 
$4.93 for 3.5. 

Mr. Jonnson. $7.50? 

Mr. Voornees. $7.17 is the price I receive—the blend with certain 
premiums is five something. 

Mr. Jounson. And you receive $7.50? 

Mr. Voorness. $7.17. 

Mr. Jounson. Are you in favor of having Federal orders abolished ? 

Mr. Voorners. No. 

Mr. Jonnson. You are not? 

Mr. Voornees. No. 

Mr. Jounson. You realize that the differential between manufac- 
tured milk and fluid milk has grown, I think, ever since 1951. I think 
it started around a dollar and a half differential, the average price, 
and it has gone up to, I think, it is close to $2.50 now. 

You think, though, that you as a fluid-milk man should have the 
protection of the Federal order? 

Mr. Voorures. Well, the Federal milk order does not protect the 
fluid-milk man any more than anyone else. 

Mr. Jounson. I think it does. It sets the price of what your class 1 
milk is sold for. 

Mr. Voornees. This varies from one month to another, as you 
appreciate. 

Mr. Jounson. What market are you selling on now? 

Mr. Voorures. In the New York market order, I think the largest 
one in the country. 

Mr. JouHnson. You are under a protected market there. It seems 
to me it comes in poor grace from a man that is in an area protected 
like you are to try to tell the manufactured milk people, and yet you 
want to keep your price up where it is / 

Mr. VoorHeEes. ie<well, we know that the price of milk is going 
down with the general price of milk nationally and regionally. We 
know this. 

Mr. Jounson. Are you speaking for the New Jersey bureau? 

Mr. Voorners. I am speaking for the American Farm Bureau 
Federation. 

Mr. Jounson. You are probably uware that about a month and 
a half ago there were nine States that had a conference out in Wis- 
consin, at Madison. And I think the vote—I am quoting from memory 
now—was about 27 to 9 opposed to the cut that is coming April 1. 
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Does the American Farm Bureau take note of that action out in the 
Midwest when they come in here today ? 

Mr. Voornres. I am familiar with this meeting. 

Mr. Jonunson. Were you there? 

Mr. Voorness. I was not there, but I have talked with people who 
were there. We had a board meeting following this meeting that 
was held in Madison. We had one in New York, too, called the same 
way. But we didn’t limit any representation from any particular 
States. This was wide open and the dairy farmers in my area, the 

same as in the Midwest area around Madison, were pr ivileged to go. 

I think you are familiar with what went on in the meeting. This 
does not make policy finally for the American Farm Bureau. This 
might tend to help make policy. 

Mr. Jounson. How did the New York meeting turn out? 

Mr. Voornegs. There was only one voice against the Secretar y’s pro- 
posal. There was only one voice. There was no vote taken in the New 
York meeting. We had no votes at all. The only vote we had in the 
New York meeting was to meet again. There was one delegation at 
the Madison, Wis., meeting that came instructed from their State 
board. 

Mr. Jounson. What State was that? 

Mr. Voornuers. This was Wisconsin. I think the vote would have 
been quite different. It might have had the same end result, the ma- 
jority have been on the same side, if we had had equal representation. 

Mr. Jounson. I was not present at the Madison meeting, but from 
what I read in the papers I would believe that there was an effort made 
by the president of the Farm Bureau to try to steer the meeting a dif- 
ferent way and the meeting went against him. 

Mr. Vooruegs. Oh, well, it could have been this. Any presiding 
officer could attempt such, but the president of the American Farm 
Bureau does not tell the regional meeting which way they go. 

Mr. Jounson. I read his quotes in the local paper of what he said. 

Mr. Voorners. The Midwest dairy farmer is not dictated to by the 
president of the American Bureau. 

Mr. Jounson. Here you are in the fluid milk area in a State that 
has a deficiency of manufactured milk, and because of the high fluid 
milk price you are receiving, you are realizing $5.50 blend price, and 
yet you say that we people in the manufactured milk area should be 
taking $3 for our milk. 

Mr. Vooruess. I didn’t say that. 

Mr. Jounson. You said you were in favor of the Secretary’s order 
which will bring us down to $3.01 on the manufactured price. 

Mr. Vooruers. This is what the Secretary’s order would do. I do 
not think I said we agreed with the Sec retary of Agriculture. But the 
law provides, and dictates to the Sec retary that he shall administer 
the price-support program between 75 and 90 percent of parity. Yes, 
in order to provide an adequate supply. Certainly, we have an ade 
quate supply. I think the Wisconsin dairymen w ill say we have that. 

Mr. Jonnson. I think it was brought out in the hearings that the 
law states that under the fluid milk order, too, does it not—to have an 
overadequate supply in that area, too. 

Mr. Vooruees. These prices will come down. I am sure the fluid 
milk price in the New York order will be down in the next 60 days. 
I am pretty sure of this. 
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Mr. Jounson. Not as the result of this. 

Mr. Vooruess. It will come down. That is, I would not like to 
be confused between the administration of the Federal order and the 
question here about advising the Secretary. 

Mr. Jounson. I yield back to you. 

Mr. Poikx. Mr. Vorhees, on page 2 of your statement you say : 

We will deal here with the recommendations relating to the dairy price- 
support program, as follows: 

First, that we are opposed to legislation to reinstate price supports for dairy 
products at the 1957 levels, and 

Second, that we are opposed to any legislation which would provide for a tax 
on dairy farmers to finance a surplus disposal program through the so-called 
self-help plan. 

Are you opposed to those two propositions? Just what are you 
for? We would like to know what you are for. 

Mr. Vooruers. Let me answer the two questions and then I will 
make reference to the next page. No. 1, we are opposed to legislation 
to reinstate price supports for dairy products at the 1957 levels. We 
believe that the price supports in 1957 have stimulated an oversupply 
and overproduction of milk; one that will cause us trouble not only 
now but later. This is the reason for number one. 

No. 2, we believe in self-help programs and we have splendid 
self-help programs now, which we will expand. These are voluntary 
programs. We refer here to a mandatory tax program. 

Now on page 3, first, we are submitting this whole problem and we 
continue to do this to the State farm bureaus for their study, includ- 
ing Wisconsin who makes considerable manufactured milk in the 
Midwest. 

Mr. Po.k. I realize that you state that you would like to submit 
this to the State farm bureaus for their study. But I am wondering 
just how effective that particular policy is. As I go about talking to 
farmers, dairy farmers in Ohio—I represent nine counties in south- 
western Ohio, which is a rather large dairy producing area—those 
farmers apparently haven't had much opportunity to express their 
views. At least, they feel that they haven't been consulted as far as 
the. National Farm Bureau policy is concerned and everyone that I 
talked with in the week or 10 days that I was out there, seemed to 
feel that they had not been consulted at all and they were all opposed 
to the policy advocated by the National Farm Bureau. 

They were very pritie ‘al of the Farm Bureau. 

Mr. Voorurss. I do not discount at all your statement that the 
people with whom you talked said these things, but I am quite sure, 
Mr. Congressman, that there are many people in Ohio who do not 
agree with the American Farm Bureau. The Ohio Farm Bureau, hew- 
ever, I should add, has written us that they do not agree. 

There are 3 States in the Union—and this program has had 
plenty of publicity for 2 or 3 reasons—and I have quoted the resolu- 
tions passed last December—they have had time to study these. When 
I was here a couple of weeks ago before this hearing was adjourned 
temporarily a release went out with the complete testimony. that I 
was about to make. I have had no correspondence and we have had 
no additional correspondence from the States since then. They have 
had that opportunity. 
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Does the American Farm Bureau take note of that action out in the 
Midwest when they come in here today ? 

Mr. Voornees. I am familiar with this meeting. 
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Mr. Voorners. I was not there, but I have talked with people who 
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I think you are familiar with what went on in the meeting. This 
does not make policy finally for the American Farm Bureau. This 
might tend to help make policy. 

Mr. Jounson. How did the New York meeting turn out? 

Mr. Vooruess. There was only one voice against the Secretar y’s pro- 
posal. There was only one voice. There was no vote taken in the New 
York meeting. We had no votes at all. The only vote we had in the 
New York meeting was to meet again. There was one delegation at 
the Madison, Wis., meeting that came instructed from their State 
board. 

Mr. Jounson. What State was that? 

Mr. Voorneers. This was Wisconsin. I think the vote would have 
been quite different. It might have had the same end result, the ma- 
jority have been on the same side, if we had had equal representation. 

Mr. Jounson. I was not present at the Madison meeting, but from 
what I read in the papers I would believe that there was an effort made 
by the president of the Farm Bureau to try to steer the meeting a dif- 
ferent way and the meeting went against him. 
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officer could attempt such, but the president of the American Farm 
Bureau does not tell the regional meeting which way they go. 

Mr. Jounson. I read his quotes in the ‘loe: al paper of what he said. 
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president of the American Bureau. 

Mr. Jonnson. Here you are in the fluid milk area in a State that 
has a deficiency of manufactured milk, and because of the high fluid 
milk price you are receiving, you are realizing $5.50 blend price, and 
yet you say that we people in the manufactured milk area should be 
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Mr. JoHNSON. 2 ou said you were in favor of the Secretary’s order 
which will bring us down to $3.01 on the manufactured price. 

Mr. Voorners. This is what the Secretary’s order would do. I do 
not think I said we agreed with the Secretary of Agriculture. But the 
law provides, and dictates to the Sec retary that he shall administer 
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Mr. Jonnson. I think it was brought out in the hearings that the 
law states that under the fluid milk order, too, does it not—to have an 
overadequate supply in that area, too. 

Mr. Voornees. These prices will come down. I am sure the fluid 
milk price in the New York order will be down in the next 60 days. 
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Mr. Jounson. Not asthe result of this. 

Mr. Vooruess. It will come down. That is, I would not like to 
be confused between the administration of the Federal order and the 
question here about advising the Secretary. 

Mr. Jounson. I yield back to you. 

Mr. Potk. Mr. Vorhees, on page 2 of your statement you say : 

We will deal here with the recommendations relating to the dairy price- 
support program, as follows: 

First, that we are opposed to legislation to reinstate price supports for dairy 
products at the 1957 levels, and 

Second, that we are opposed to any legislation which would provide for a tax 
on dairy farmers to finance a surplus disposal program through the so-called 
self-help plan. 

Are you opposed to those two propositions? Just what are you 
for? We would like to know what you are for. 

Mr. Voorners. Let me answer the two questions and then I will 
make reference to the next page. No. 1, we are opposed to legislation 
to reinstate price supports for dairy products at the 1957 levels. We 
believe that the price supports in 1957 have stimulated an oversupply 
and overproduction of milk; one that will cause us trouble not only 
now but later. This is the reason for number one. 

No. 2, we believe in self-help programs and we have splendid 
self-help programs now, which we will expand. These are voluntary 
programs. We refer here to a mandatory tax program. 

Now on page 3, first, we are submitting this whole problem and we 
continue to do this to the State farm bureaus for their study, includ- 
ing Wisconsin who makes considerable manufactured milk in the 
Midwest. 

Mr. Pork. I realize that you state that you would like to submit 
this to the State farm bureaus for their study. But I am wondering 
just how effective that particular policy is. As I go about talking to 
farmers, dairy farmers in Ohio—I represent nine counties in seuth- 
western "Ohio, which is a rather large dairy producing area—those 
farmers apparently haven't had much opportunity to express their 
views. At least, they feel that they haven't been consulted as far as 
the National Farm Bureau policy is concerned and everyone that I 
talked with in the week or 10 days that I was out there, seemed to 
feel that they had not been consulted at all and they were all opposed 
to the policy advocated by the National Farm Bureau. 

They were very critical of the Farm Bureau. 

Mr. Voornees. I do not discount at all your statement that the 
people with whom you talked said these things, but I am quite sure, 
Mr. Congressman, that there are many people in Ohio who do not 
agree with the American Farm Bureau. The Ohio Farm Bureau, how- 
ever, I should add, has written us that they do not agree. 

There are 3 States in the Union—and this program has had 
plenty of publicity for 2 or 3 reasons—and I have quoted the resolu- 
tions passed last December—they have had time to study these. When 
I was here a couple of weeks ago before this hearing was adjourned 
temporarily a release went out with the complete testimony. that I 
was about to make. I have had no correspondence and we have had 
no additional correspondence from the States since then. They have 
had that opportunity. 
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Most of the States, I believe, by far agree with the policy that I 
have stated here. I am sure if you talk to the Farm Bureau people, 
you know how Farm Bureau policies are made. 

Mr. Pork. I know how it 1s supposed to be made. So many of the 
farmers feel that it is not made the way it is supposed to be made. 
T am a member of the Farm Bureau. 

Mr. Voornees. I compliment you, I am glad that you are. This is 
a matter of opinion. And if most farmers felt that the Farm Bureau 
policy did not represent them year after year, we would not continue 
to maintain and increase our membership. It is not a mandatory 
membership deal. 

Mr. Potkx. Many farmers, I know, joined the Farm Bureau because 
of certain benefits that they receive through the cooperative purchase 
of fertilizer and feed and other things, farm mac hinery, and so on, 
that they feel it is worth the $10 that they pay for membership, be- 
‘cause of those benefits, rather than the policy of the National Farm 
Bureau. 

Mr. Voorners. At the annual meeting of the American Farm 
Bureau held in December, this particular resolution was given plenty 
of discussion in the subcommittee. And we had an open committee 
meeting of the resolutions committee. We had open discussion on the 
floor. The resolution was available during all the formal part of the 
convention to the voting delegates. 

Mr. Potx. What was the vote from Ohio? 

Mr. Voorners. Ohio voted for this. There was not a‘ dissenting 
vote on this resolution. This is a matter of record. The Ohio dele- 
gates were there. They are good friends of mine. 

Mr. Po.k. But that was probably an overall resolution. 

Mr. Voorness. This was in the open session of the voting delegates. 

Mr. Pork. Was this just on dairy? 

Mr. Voorners. This is on dairy. The part that I read here was 
specifically about dairy. 

A year ago we passed a more general resolution. This year we were 
more specific about dairy, as I quoted in this statement. There was 
not a dissenting vote on this resolution of the farm program. This 
is part of the farm program. 

Mr. Pork. I thought you started to say to us a while ago there 
were two States. 

Mr. Vooruers. This is the meeting in Madison, Wis., to which 
I referred, held since our annual meeting. 

Mr. Woottey. There was only one State at Madison that went on 
record. 

Mr. Voorners. That is right. There was one in the meeting. And 
since we have made the statement this Farm Bureau has clarified 
the position. As the result of the resolution 3 States have written and 
1 is Ohio. 

Mr. Pork. I know that the farmers with whom I talked—and T am 
pretty well acquainted with those farmers—I know they don’t agree 
with the policy you have expressed here. I am not sure what the or- 
ganization at Columbus, the State headquarters, might have to say 
about it. 
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Mr. Voornegs. The dairy representatives from Ohio will be in 
Chicago at our Commodity Advisory Committee meeting next month 
and we will know more how they feel. 

Mr. Poix. I would like to pass over to page 3, the bottom of the 
page, item No. 3, where you say, one of your convictions— 
that effective agricultural production controls are not generally practicable, ac- 
ceptable, or politically feasible. 

I assume from that that you are opposed to agricultural controls 
generally ¢ 

Mr. Vooruess. That is right. 

Mr. Pox. What would you suggest ? 

Mr. Apernetuy. Will you yield to me’? Do you oppose them if the 
farmers vote for them ? 

Mr. Voornees. There have been times when we had referendums. 

Mr. Aperneruy. I do not think that requires any elaboration, if 
farmers vote for them. 

Mr. Voorners. Presented fairly, I am for them. 

Mr. Asernetuy. That isall I want to know. 

Mr. Krurcer. Will you yield there ? 

Mr. Potk. Yes, I will. 

Mr. Krueger. In the same paragraph, you say that the effective 
agricultural production controls are not generally practical, accept- 
able, or politically feasible. 

I would like to know what this “politically feasible” deal is? 

Mr. Voorners. It is quite difficult—it would be for me as a Congress- 
man or as an administrator—where we will say we will control this 
thing to the maximum or to the minimum requirement in an attempt 
to get production in line with demands, It is pretty difficult. 

In my part of the country, and I am sure in the rest of the country 
to say to the farmer, “We will take some more acreas out of here— 
we have to make this work.” We have always had it fairly elastie so 
we didn’t get the controls down to where they might be effective. This 
is not, in my personal opinion, very good, anyhow. It has never 
worked too well. 

Mr. Asernetruy. That is not before the committee—controls in 
dairying. Dairying has a program that is as free as the morning 
sun, so I really do not know why that was put in this statement because 
there is nothing on the subject of controls whatsoever—nothing what- 
ever about controls. I do not mean to interrupt. I wanted to clear 
the record on that. 

Mr. Wootiey. May I comment on that? I think it is fair to state, 
however, that there are proposals in legislative form before this 
session of Congress. 

Mr. Asernetuy. Not in the bills before us at this time. 

Mr. Woouiry. But there are bills before the Congress calling for 
quotas that are applied to milk. And there has been widespread dis- 
cussion throughout dairy areas of having quotas on—— 

Mr. Avrrnetuy. But there are not any here. 

Mr. Woottery. Not only on milk but on cows. And the whole idea 
of controls has had widespread discussion. 

Mr. Anernetiy. But not in these hearings on this subject. 

Mr. Woottiry. That is correct. 

Mr. Tewes. I will confine myself to the extension. 
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Mr. Azernetuy. I don’t believe in confining anyone. I was just 
suggesting that that language in the statement is not a matter of de- 
cision before the committee at this time. 

Mr. Jounson. We are not holding hearings on the self-help plans 
at this time, either. 

Mr. Tewss. I will limit my questions. 

My concern is the same one which is being expressed, by these other 
gentlemen. Are you expressing the viewpoint of your members who 
are most intimately concerned with this problem? My own personal 
experience matches that of Congressman Polk. Many farmers who 
belong to the Farm Bureau of “Wisconsin do not believe with you 
that an extension of the present program would be bad. I would like 
to know from you the percentage of your Wisconsin membership 
which agrees with your position as you have stated it here today? I 
would like to have a statement from you. 

Mr. Voornuess. I do not believe I could estimate that. But I would 
like to if I may 

Mr. Tewes. In round figures you can. 

Mr. Voorners. No, I don’t believe Lean. I know the president of the 
Wisconsin Farm Bureau very well, and the Wisconsin dairymen as 
well as the Ohio dairymen did not oppose the general resolution we 
passed in December. I am not sure how many voting delegates they 
have. They have a number. 

The Wisconsin people have always been the prominent people on 
our dairy advisory committee which is an advisory committee to the 
board, These advisory committees are not appointed—not selected 
by the American Farm Bureau officers or the board. They are selected 
by the Wisconsin Farm Bureau themselves, the people interested in 
dairy. And they have their own dairy committee. They select rep- 
resentatives from this to serve on the national committee. I served 
on this dairy committee for a number of years. We do it as demo- 
cratically as possible to get the best thinning we can. I think by and 
large we have done a very good job on it. 

Mr. Tewes. I think your statement is practically an indictment of 
the way the system operates. Here you have a meeting in Madison. 
What is the purpose of that meeting’ It is to get regional sentiments 
so that you gentlemen at the top can express the viewpoint and philos- 
ophy of your membership. 

Mr. Wootzey. Actually, the Wisconsin meeting was not a meeting 
to get sentiment on this particular question. The Wisconsin meeting 
was organized before the Secretary announced any action with respect 
to the 1958 level of price supports. It so happened that this meeting 
developed into a meeting whereby there were some, oh, roughly, 70 to 
90 people there, and there were expressions made by all of the people. 
And I think 40 or 50 of them came from the State of Wisconsin. 

As to this particular meeting, to take it as representative of what 
the farmers in the Midwest—there were nine States attending that 
meeting—would be entirely misleading and incorrect. Because this 
is what | happened. They asked on a State basis how they felt about it. 
Wisconsin voted for overturning the action of the Secretary. Minne- 
sota had 4 people there, and 2 of them from that State voted for over- 
turning the Secretary's position. Two of them voted not to overturn 
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it. So that they passed. And the other seven States were opposed 
to the action that was taken by the group. 

There were nine States represented. 

However inasmuch as some 40 or 50 people were from Wisconsin, 
all of whom at that meeting represented one point of view, reports 
carried away from that meeting give a distorted idea of the consensus 
of opmion throughout the Midwest area. 

Mr. Tewes. Were these other people dairy representatives from 
these other States or 

Mr. Woottey. They were dairy representatives from the other 
States. From the State of Wisconsin they were not only dairy repre- 
sentatives but they were newspaper people, and others not connected 
with farm bureau. They were a heterogeneous group. 

Mr. Tewes. You are making the charges that the newspaper people 
voted, too ? 

Mr. Woottry. No, no, [am not making any charge at all. 

Mr. Tewes. Why did you say they were at the meeting ? 

Mr. Woottey. There were at the meeting. There was no restriction 
on anybody voting by State or anything. 

Mr. Tewes. Did the newspapermen vote ? 

Mr. Woottey. There were some 70 to 90 people there: some 50 to 70 
voted on various points. Nobody knows who it was that voted. It 
was just one of these propositions of people holding up their hands 
with so many on one as and so many on the other. 

Mr. Tewes. You are of the opinion, then, that you are today express- 
ing the viewpoint of the dairy people in Wisconsin and these other 
States in spite of what happened in Madison ¢ 

Mr. Woot.ey. The Wisconsin people have gone on record. There 
have been 3 States as Mr. Voorhees pointed out—there have been 3 
States that have gone on record as being opposed to the position that 
the American Farm Bureau Federation has taken on the question of 
price supports on dairy for 1958. One of those States is Ohio, one of 
those States is Wisconsin. 

Mr. Tewrs. What is the other one / 

Mr. Woot.ey. The other is Kentucky. 

Mr. Potk. Mr. Woolley, I wonder if you would tell us the nine 
States that were represented at the Madison meeting ? 

Mr. Wootuiry. Yes, I can tell you the nine States that were at that 
meeting. Incidentally, I have who was registered at this meeting and 
we do not know who of all of these voted. There were 70 State farm 
bureau members and staff, 3 AF BF staff members, 8 college people, 
1 from the Small Business Administration, 1 from the Wisconsin 
Council of Agriculture, 1 from the Minnesota State Grange, and 6 
people from the press and radio, and 5 that were not registered as press 
and radio people. This was the composition of the meeting. 

You were asking about the nine States ? 

Mr. Potk. The nine States. 

Mr. Anernetuy. The nine States represented. Can you name them, 
Mr. Woolley ? 

Mr. Woot.ey. If you make a circle around Chicago, it would be the 
nine States that would circle around that area. I can name them, they 
are: Minnesota, Wisconsin, Michigan, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, 
Missouri, and Kentucky. 

Mr. Asernetuy. North Dakota? 
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Mr. Wooutey. I think it went over 

Mr. Apernetuy. That is only a guess. 

Mr. Wooxtey. I am just telling you this is just the general area of 
the meeting. 

Mr. Curisroruer. I would like to ask Mr. Voorhees or Mr. Woolley, 
either, where I can find out to what extent the membership of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation actually live on and operate 
farms? I have asked that question at a dozen Farm Bureau meetings, 
and I have never had an answer to this, and I would like to know. 

What percentage of the membership of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation are actually farmers? In my home State practically every 
doctor, lawyer and businessman, merchant, car salesman and every- 
body else in all of the rural towns are Farm Bureau members. And 
I would like to know what percentage of the Farm Bureau member- 
ship in the United States actually live on and till the soil. And tell 
me if you know, and if you do not, tell me who does, so I can find out. 

Mr. Voorners. It would not be too difficult a matter to give it to you 
definitely from the records of each State. I cannot give it to you this 
morning. It varies. 

Mr. Curistropurr. I would like to have it. 

Mr. Vooruees. It varies from one place to another. Certainly, all 
of the doctors and lawyers in the State of New Jersey are not members 
of the Farm Bureau. 

Mr. Curtstorner. They practically all are in my State unless it is 
in the two big cities of Kansas City and St. Louis. 

Mr. Tewes. Your attitude quite clearly is hostile to the Wisconsin 
meeting as having been something which was overrun by people ob- 
viously in opposition to your policy y. Just how would you determine 
your policy fromthe bottom up? What would be the ideal method 
instead of this meeting to which you take exception ? 

Mr. Vooruves. Let me first differ with you in your statement that we 
were hostile to the attitude taken in the Madison meeting. This is not 
trueatall. Weare not hostile to it. 

The trouble with the Wisconsin meeting now—there was no trouble 
then—but the trouble now is the diagnosis and the interpretation 
which has been made as a result of the meeting, the votes taken and 
so forth. 

This was an exploratory meeting the same as we had in New York 
and they were hel ; just a few days apart. 

The meeting in Wisconsin was not for the purpose of making 
policy at that sitios And with all due respect to the great State of 
Wisconsin—and I have a lot of friends there; one of my grandparents 

came from there—but if we had been making policy on the regional 
level we would have, certainly—certainly, they would, I didn’t decide, 
nobody on the national level decided how it should be held—it was 
agreed at the annual meeting back in December due to the dairy pic- 
ture we ought to have these meetings. This is the reason we planned 
one in the West and the reason we had one in the East, and the purpose 
yas to study this whole thing. 

The reports were unfortunate, it was most unfortunate; it was re- 
ported here as being a well-organized meeting with equal representa- 
tion from each of the nine States. This is most unfortunate for the 
Farm Bureau, most unfortunate for the Wisconsin Farm Bureau 
and very unfortunate for the dairy industry. 
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Mr. Tewes. Well now, I do not understand you yet. You say the 
meeting was not intended to form policy. What was,the purpose? 

Mr. Vooruess. It was not a regular policy meeting. 

Mr. Trewes. Who would form the policy after the members so 
clearly demonstrated their position ? 

Mr. Vooruees. After they have studied this thing, all of these 
things will come into the meeting of the National Dairy Advisory 
Committee next month—this full report. After the Dairy Advisory 
Committee acts on it, it will come to the board of the American Farm 
Bureau. 

I failed to answer your question how the policy is made. The 
policy starts back at the local area. 

Mr. Trewes. Like the meeting at Madison? 

Mr. Vooruees. In the county, in the township. We are very, very 
proud of the fact that we have kitchen conferences—the man and his 
wife will invite in their neighbors and discuss these very crucial 
problems affecting agriculture and then they will have a township 
meeting. And from that to the county meeting. The recommenda- 
tions from these county meetings go into the Wisconsin Dairy Com- 
mittee or New Jersey’s Dairy Committee, and then they are con- 
sidered by the whole membership, and the boards of these various 
States. 

Sometimes from there we got to regional meetings. Very often we 
do. We do have the president and secretary conferences where many 
of the Farm Bureau people, the chairman of the various committees 
attend. 

Then they go to the national level and are considered by the Na- 
tional Advisory Committee and the American Farm Bureau. Basic 
policy goes to the annual meeting for decision. 

Mr. Trwes. Here was an actual bubbling over of the local senti- 
ment which you solicited from your people. You held a regional 
meeting and 80 of your Farm Bureau members showed up to make 
their position perfectly plain. Was this Madison meeting after your 
last policy meeting here in Washington? 

Mr. Woot.ry. It was after the annual meeting. The authority and 
power in the Farm Bureau is vested in one group of people—that is in 
the voting delegates. The voting delegates meet annually. The reso- 
lutions that were passed at Chicago at Farm Bureau’s last annual 
meeting which Mr. Voorhees quoted, is the responsible authority for 
the Farm Bureau. 

The board of directors’ responsibility is to interpret the resolu- 
tions. Like every recitation there is a necessity for intepretation and 
just what do the officers and employees of the Farm Bureau do to im- 
plement these policies? This is what the board decides. 

If we want to change these basic policies, it is the responsibility, if 
there is sufficient issue involved, to reconvene the voting delegates and 
get the power from them. They have spoken. Mr. Voorhees has 
recited to you what they decided, and what the board’s action was 
pursuant to the basic recitation by the voting delegates. 

Mr. Vooruers. I might add this, we have not had the National 
Dairy Advisory Committee meeting since this time or since our an- 
nual meeting—this will be next month. 

Mr. Tewes. When did the advisory committee meet last ? 

22608—58——138 
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Mr. Vooruers. Before the annual meeting of the American Farm 
Bureau and it will meet again—— 

Mr. Tewes. And when next? 

Mr. Voorners. In December it held a national dairy conference, 
previous to the national convention. Now we will meet again next 
month. 

Mr. Tews. The Madison meeting was when ? 

Mr. Woottery. It was in January, January 6 or 7. 

Mr. Tewes. And at this Madison meeting you had a really over- 
whelming expression of opinion following your general policy meet- 
ing in December. And yet today you come here and express as the 
policy of your membership what was decided in December prior to 
the Madison meeting in January. Am I correct? 

Mr. Woottey. May I make this comment ? 

Mr. Tewers. Will you answer it “yes” or no”’? 

Mr. Woottey. I would like to make this comment—let me read the 
resolution on dairy so we can get it in proper focus. 

Mr. Jounson. Could I ask one question first ? 

Mr. Anerneruy. Let the witness finish first. 

Mr. Woottry. We recommend—this is a part of this resolution on 
dairy, on page 14—we recommend that the American Farm Bureau 
board of directors sponsor a series of regional dairy conferences, study 

roposed plans, saa report the results of their studies to State farm 

ureaus. 

If you will notice that language, the idea was to study. As to this 
Wisconsin meeting, the people from Wisconsin did not have any power 
at that meeting to make policy for even the Wisconsin Farm Bureau. 

Policy for the Wisconsin Farm Bureau is decided by voting dele- 
gates inside the Wisconsin Farm Bureau. This was one of the meet- 
ings that was being held to study this question. It was turned into, 
by people on the outside, as an expression of policy of the American 
Farm Bureau, when it was not a policy meeting even of the Wisconsin 
Farm Bureau or of any other of the farm bureaus that attended 
the meeting. It was a study meeting that was held by the board or 
officers of the organization pursuant to the direction to those officers 
by voting delegates. The voting delegates covered the question, as to 
whether or not we were for changing the law with respect to price 
support. They said, “Let us stick by the law we have now.” 

And the law says 75 to 90, depending upon whether or not there is 
an adequate supply. 

The Secretary determined that there were more than an adequate 
supply. The evidence is quite apparent that we do have more than an 
adequate supply. 

Mr. Tewes. [ think that the story that you tell is almost amusing 
because of the enormous chain of command which you have estab- 
lished. In effect, you are saying to this ordinary Farm Bureau mem- 
ber who showed up at Madison, “You can’t do this because this isn’t 
the established constitutional way in our Farm Bureau organization 
of stating policy.” 

Mr. Wootzey. We didn’t say that. We said, “You do not have the 
power to set policy. The policy is vested in the voting delegates 
according to the agreement between the 48 States.” 

Mr. Trewes. So you here in Washington are unwilling to accept 
what happened in Madison as an indication of anything whatsoever 
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for the simple reason that it does not follow your established chain of 
command, is that correct ? 

Mr. Woottey. No. : 

Mr. Tewes. How can you come here after what happened in Madi- 
son, where those farmers are clear in opposition to what you stated 
today, and express their views ? : 

Mr. Vooruess. First, let me say—and this is the fact—the Ameri- 
can Farm Bureau has not been critical of the Wisconsin Farm Bureau 
in its action. Some other people would like to put in our mouths 
critical words, This we won’t do. We haven’t done. There is no 
reason to. 

And I repeat, there was nothing out of order in the meeting in 
Wisconsin. It was the interpretation of the meeting that has been 
out of order. 

Now if we want to be more specific, sir, in the matter of the Madison 
meeting, if we had intended or if Wisconsin had intended—if the 
Wisconsin Farm Bureau had intended that out of this nine-State 
meeting they would make a decision final, the American Farm Bureau 
could not have stopped this, had it wanted to. 

The State operates their business pretty well as they want to in the 
Farm Bureau. 

If they had decided to do this, then they would have had the notices 
out for the meeting, with so many representatives from each State. 
This is not the way it was. 

Certainly, if all of the folks in Wisconsin were of one opinion and 
they outnumbered all of the rest of the folks it would prevail this way. 
This was a very informal meeting. Again it was the result of the 
interpretation of the sense of the meeting. Wisconsin Farm Bureau 
members, I am sure, are as friendly to the American Farm Bureau as 
they were before this happened. 

It has been a misunderstanding of people outside of the Farm 
Bureau. We will get a full report of this. We have had it already 
but the Dairy Advisory Committee next month will give this a good 

oing over, perhaps, an extra day. But when there were six other 

tates who opposed this thing then you would not say that the Mid- 
west was opposed to the American Farm Bureau position, would you? 

Mr. Tewes. I any only this: I am concerned with the Madison meet- 
ing because it took place after your policy meeting which dictated 
the statement which you gave us here today. You are in effect saying, 
“Yes, this meeting happened at Madison and some of our good Farm 
Bureau members from Wisconsin came and expressed their opinion. 
But because their meeting didn’t happen according to our policy- 
making schedule we are ignoring it and now enunciating as our 
policy that which was decided back there in December.” 

Mr. Vooruers. We would have no alternative except to present the 
policy of the American Farm Bureau. 

Mr. Tewes. I just wanted it clear that you are expressing the 
opinion which you gathered together in December despite the fact 
that you had some pretty conerete evidence in January that your 
December policy is not that of the people most affected by it. 

Mr. Vooruess. The latter part is not true, because we heard from 
3 States, 3 States to the contrary. 
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Mr. Tewers. Let us go into that then. What percentage of milk in 
the Nation, manufactured milk in the Nation, is produced in Wis- 
consin—about 50 percent ? 

Mr. Woottey. No. Do you want the statistics on it? 

Mr. Tewes. Yes. 

Mr. Woottey. If you are interested in getting that I think I have the 
statistics, 

Mr, Tewers. Approximately what percentage of manufactured milk 
in the country is produced in Wisconsin ? 

Mr. Woottey. I can tell you this that Wisconsin produces—is the 
first State in the production of milk, and it produces 16 million pounds 
of milk. 

Mr. Jonnson. 17 million. 

Mr. Woottey. It is 16 million something. 

Mr. Jounson. Total production was 130 million, was it not ? 

Mr. Woottry. 126 million is roughly the national figure; Wiscon- 
sin is 16 million. In Wisconsin about a third of its milk goes into 
fluid use. So, roughly, 10 million to 11 million pounds of Wisconsin 
milk goes into other than fluid milk uses. There are 126 billion 
pounds produced in the United States; 50 percent, roughly, is used 
for fluid milk. So there are about 63 billion pounds of milk that goes 
into nonfluid uses, and 10 billion pounds of it comes from Wis- 
consin. So that, roughly, one- sixth of the milk that goes into non- 
fluid milk use comes from Wisconsin. 

Mr. Tewes. Twenty percent is produced in Wisconsin ? 

Mr. Woottry. One-sixth. 

Mr. Trewes. This one-sixth gave you substantial evidence in a 
January meeting on how they “felt about. this Patan, Does not 
that influence your testimony here today? re these one-sixth 
ignored simply because you have a mechanism which says that policy 
is established only by a routine which has not been followed in this 
case ? 

Mr. Voorness. You will notice—and I am sure you did—a part of 
that statement made reference to the fact that next month, we will 
continue to study this problem—next month the dairymen will meet 
again and we will be glad to offer any additional information we re- 
ceive from these conferences. That is in the statement. 

Mr. Tewes. Isn’t that a rather hollow offer in view of the fact that 
April 1 is the time when price supports are going to drop? 

Mr. Vooruers. No; I do not think so. 

Mr. Tewes. That is ‘all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Anernetuy. Mr. McIntire, do you have questions ? 

Mr. McIntire. No questions. 

Mr. Asernetuy. Mr. Johnson ? 

Mr. Jonnson. I would like to ask how large a herd of cattle you 
milk. 

Mr. Vooruegs. We are milking 40 cows. 

Mr. Trewes. I would like the record to show that while you are get- 
ting $7.50, that is approximately, $112 a day. 

Mr. Voornees. I did not say $7.50. I do not know where that came 
from. 

Mr. Jounson. That is what you said you got for fluid. 

Mr. Vooruees. I said $7.20. 
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Mr. Tewes. All right; $7.20. You are getting about $110 a day 
for the same milk for which my farmers get about $45. 

Mr. Voornegs. That is not true. I didn’t say that. I am not sell- 
ing the same kind of milk. 

Mr. Tewes. I can understand why you are not for this extension. 

Mr. Vooruess. The milk produced for fluid consumption in New 
Jersey, under the Golden Guernseys spearheading and promotion and 
what not, and disease-free and everything else, is not produced under 
the same situation as a lot of milk in Wisconsin produced for manu- 
unfacturing purposes. 

Mr. Trewes. Do you say that it costs you $70 a day more to pro- 
duce your milk than it does my farmer ? 

Mr. Voorness. Let me say that the tax bill on my farm is $2,000 
on 166 acres. Is this true in Wisconsin? All right. Let me ask you: 
Do you have a $20,000 home in Wisconsin? Is this true? 

Mr. Tewes. Not tomy knowledge. 

Mr. Voorueers. Let me ask if you are paying your herdsman $100 
a week ? 

Mr. Tewes. Most of my farmers do not have herdsmen. They are 
their own herdsmen, trying to make a living. 

Mr. Vooruees. I give my milk hands this particular term—in this 
case, he is not necessarily a herdsman and he cleans the barn—he is 
not a manager in that sense, but our costs are that much higher. 

Mr. Tewes. $70 a day ? 

Mr. Voorueges. You add this up and you will find that it is not 
$70 a day. 

It is not $70—the milk brings about $80 a day. So the cost would 
not be $70. 

Mr. Jounson. They should let the people out in Wisconsin pro- 
duce it if it costs them so much to produce it. 

Mr, Voornesrs. This is very apt to happen, sir. 

Mr. Jounson. That is all. 

Mr. Asernetuy. Mr. Krueger. 

Mr. Krueger. I have no questions. 

Mr. Apernetuy. Are there any further questions? 

I had a few little matters I wanted to go into. I noticed in your 
statement—and I have heard the Secretary of Agriculture talk about 
it—freedom of agriculture. Of course, freedom and limited produc- 
tion and good prices is something that all of us want. But I think 
this record ought to emphasize that while we are having a hearing 
on the dairy program, a segment of it, that so far as the freedom 
is concerned, the dairy farmers are absolutely free. Do you agree 
with that or not ? 

Mr. Voorners. This is one industry that has really kept out of 
the control business. 

Mr. AperNETHY. That is right. They are absolutely free to pro- 
duce as much as they want, as much as they can any day in the year 
or any week in the year and sell it on the market at a price support 
now of X percent of parity. That is correct. 

Then the reference to freedom is not a matter that is before this 
committee at this time, is it ? 

Mr. Voorueers. It is very closely related. 
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Mr. Asernetuy. I cannot see it. I want to ask this since you 
have raised the question, Has the Farm Bureau recommended the 
repeal of any of these control statutes ? 

Mr. Vooruers, Yes. In addition to this we have reeommended—— 

Mr. Anernetuy. Which ones? 

Mr. Voorures. We have recommended that we move in the direc- 
tion away from them. 

Mr. Asernetuy. We have been hearing that “moving in the direc- 
tion away from them,” Mr. Voorhees, even since Mr, Benson got to 
Washington and I have heard that from Mr. Morse several times— 
that we are moving in the right direction. I don’t know whether we 
are or not. I have an idea we are not. But I should not belabor this. 

I hear you talk about freedom for agriculture and I think that the 
farmers who have controls today are just as free as they want to be. 
They have a right to express their views in a referendum every fall. 
And if they want to throw off controls they can do it by merely one- 
third of them so expressing themselves. Although I heard that the 
bureau had recommended the repeal of these control laws, I do not 
recall the recommendation. 

Mr. Woo.iey. Mr. Chairman, we have specifically recom- 
mended—— 

Mr. Asernetuy. Repeal of all controls? 

Mr. Woottry. No. We first recommended the repeal of marketing 
quota provisions on corn. 

We are recommending the repeal of acreage allotments on corn. 
We have recommended that athe a freeing up of the wheat farmers, 
for example, in Ohio, and those areas where they want to produce 
wheat for use for feed on their own farms that they not be subjected 
to marketing quotas or other penalty. 

Mr. Asernetuy. Then the only thing left is cotton and rice and 
peanuts and tobacco which have marketing quotas and acreage allot- 
ments. Have you recommended that they be freed and given a price 
support against a percent of parity ? 

Mr. Woo.tiry. The voting delegates at the last annual meeting, in 
fact, the meeting before that, indicated that they wanted the board of 
directors of the American Farm Bureau Federation and the staff and 
the officers to work toward trying to eliminate controls. 

Mr. Asernetuy. I think all of us are working toward that. 

Mr. Woottey. The board of directors has come up with a specific 
proposal with respect to upland cotton, extra long staple cotton, corn, 
and other feed grains. 

Mr. Asernetuy. That includes the price-support program of 90 
percent of the 3-year average market price ? 

Mr. Wootiry. Yes, and 

Mr. AnerNetTHy. But you did not recommend the elimination of 
controls the other day when you submitted that to the committee ? 

Mr. Woottry. We indicated that both the voting delegates and the 
board of directors had set as the direction for us to try to work out 
of it, and a part of the proposition is that the level of price supports has 
to be such that it will permit what is produced at those levels of sup- 
port to clear the market under ordinary circumstances. 

Mr. Asernetuoy. When the Farm Bureau made this recommenda- 
tion a few weeks ago or some short while ago, I have a distinct recol- 
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lection of 90 percent support prices—90 percent of the average market 
price for the pee 3 years. I waited around quite a long time that morn- 
ing to get a chance to ask a question and I did not—I left—and I came 
down and asked Mr. Lynn, if you were recommending elimination of 
marketing quotas and so forth and he said, “No.” 

Mr. Woottey. The point I was trying to make clear is that we have 
specifically, in the case of corn, recommended it. 

We have specifically in the case of wheat recommended it in a par- 
ticular area. 

We are, also, on record as saying that all farmers who are affected 
by a vote on a referendum ought to be given an opportunity to vote 
and they, also, should have the opportunity to vote on two realistic 
alternatives. One of which is aimed at saying, “We will not have con- 
trols.” The other of which is aimed at saying, “We will have a higher 
price support and strict controls.” 

We are on record in our resolutions and in our statements for a 
number of years to that effect. 

Mr. Anernetuy. I do not think anyone would disagree with that. 
We are all in favor of that. We wish to get our prices and be free to 
produce all we want to. Of course, everyone is in favor of that. 

The point I am making—no one has come before this committee 
and recommended today the elimination of the controls that my 
farmers are now privileged to vote on themselves, or they can vote 
them down when they vote. 

The bills before the committee in substance and in general provide 
for a 1 year extension only of the present price-support level for milk. 
And I understand the bureau is opposed to those bills. 

Mr. Vooruers. Yes. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. You are opposed to those bills ? 

Mr. Vooruess. Yes. 

Mr. Apernetuy. What level do you support the price support at? 

Mr. Voornees. The law is 75 percent. This is as low as it can go. 

Mr. Asernetuy. Would the bureau be more satisfied if it were less 
than 75 percent ? 

Mr. Vooruers. I am not sure. 

Mr. AnerNETHY. Why do you say that? I don’t understand you. 

Mr. Vooruees. We could talk about this but we would have to 
amend the basic law which is 75 percent to 90. 

Mr. Anernetuy. I am trying to find out what the position of the 
bureau is on price supports. : 

Mr. Voorness. It is very probable—and this is my personal opin- 
ion—as the supply of milk continues to go up, we: would have to 
reduce the support level. 

Mr. Anernetuy. One of-the things that has concerned me about 
this particular law is that I have questioned whether it gives the 
dairy farmers the protection that is generally believed that it gives 
them. 

When a farmer takes his milk into market what is there to require 
the purchaser of that milk to pay him the price support, to pay him a 
level not less than the price support ? 

Mr. Voorness. I guess there is nothing. 

Mr. Asernetuy. There is nothing? 

Mr. Vooruess. No. 
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Mr. AzsernetHy. Do you know of any instances anywhere where 
farmers actually market their milk at less than the present level of 
price supports ? 

Mr. Vooruess. I don’t; no. 

Mr. Asernetuy. Do you suspect there are any ? 

Mr. Vooruers. There could be. 

Mr. Asernetuy. I can tell you in my area many of them do. When 
they transfer the title of that milk to a processor, a manufacturer, and 
he finds he has no market for his processed products, such as cheese, 
or dried milk, he can take it to the Commodity Credit Corporation 
and say, “Now here, this is yours.” And the CCC would have to 
take it at a price comparable to the then existing level of price sup- 
ports. That is correct, isn’t it? 

Mr. Voorners. I think so. 

Mr. AsernetHy. Which is now 80 what percent of parity ? 

Mr. Jonnson. About 8214. 

Mr. Apernetuy. That brings what price, $3.25 ? 

Mr. Jounson. Yes. 

Mr. Asernetuy. If he bought that milk for $3 flat, or any price 
under $3.25. There is a windfall for the processor ; is there not ? 

Mr. Voorness. Yes, there would be in that case. 

Mr. ApernetHuy. Well, actually, there is. 

Mr. Vooruzes. Yes. 

Mr. Apernetuy. The reason I raise that question, I think the Farm 
Bureau has some long-headed men in it and I have wondered if they 
have given any consideration to plugging that particular hole. Do 
you know whether they have or not ? 

Mr. Vooruezs. This was plugged generally where we have a mar- 
keting order. 

Mr. Asernetuy. I know, but all of the country does not have that. 

Mr. Vooruers. That is true. We have some 68, I guess, across 
the country and we continue to build more. I think this is the pur- 
pose; this is the desire on the part of the farmers when they sup- 

ort a marketing order in the area to eliminate this particular prob- 
em. At least, to a degree, of which you speak. 

Mr. Anrernetuy. I have seen letters from some of my own farmers 
to the effect that they have received considerably less than $3.25 for 
their milk that goes to manufacturing purchases. And we suspect 
that they make cheese out of it down that way and ship it up to Wis- 
consin and put a Wisconsin stamp on it and then sell it to the CCC. 
Do you think there is any possibility of that ? 

Mr. Vooruess. It is very probable. ' 

Mr, Asernetuy. I do not think there is any doubt but what it hap- 

ens. ; 
: Mr. Vooruers. This will continue to worsen in these areas with the 
additional supply of milk; will it not? 

Mr. Apernetuy. Let me ask you this question: Your dairying op- 
eration is principally confined to the marketing of fluid milk. The 
Secretary announced to the consumer, and with all deference, it seems 
to me, he was making the appeal that with this order that the con- 
sumer could expect fluid milk to drop 1% cent per quart over the coun- 
try. Would that happen? 

Mr. Voorners. Would that help the dairy farmers? 
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Mr. ABERNETHY. Will that happen, when the order goes into effect? 

Mr. Vooruess. I believe that.it will happen whether the order goes 
into effect or not. 

Mr. Apernetuy. I think it will happen; in other words, the order 
won't have any effect upon it. 

Mr. Vooruesrs. It may not. 

Mr. AperNeTHy. Would it have any effect on the fluid milk that 
you market in the New York area? 

Mr. Vooruess. Yes, it will. 

Mr. Apernetuy. It will? 

Mr. Vooruesgs. Yes. 

Mr. Anernetuy. How would it affect it? 

Mr. Voorners. It will have a tendency—it will have some effect on 
the supply and demand, additional supply and demand. And the 

rice of milk, I am sure, will come down on the streets of New York. 

he price to the farmers will come down. I am not sure that the 
price of milk will come down on the streets as much as it is reduced to 
the farmer, because of the increased cost of distribution. 

Mr. AserNetHy. Then you are saying that when this order goes 
into effect on April 1 that the price of fiuid milk to the consumer will 
be reduced. You probably can’t say how much, but that it will be 
reduced to the consumer ? 

Mr. Vooruees. I believe it will be. 

Mr. Anernetuy. How long has it been since milk was supported 
at 90 percent of parity ? 

Mr. Woottey. It was 1954. 

Mr. Jounson. 1954? 

Mr. Apernetuy. 1954. 

Mr. Woortry. Yes; that is right. 

Mr. AserNeETHY. How much was it selling for on the market, aver- 
age, at that time? 

‘Mr. Woottey. I have the figures here; I can give them to you. 

Mr. Asernetuy. Was it more or less than it is today when milk 
is being supported at 8214 percent of parity ¢ 

Mr. Woottey. Let me get the figures. 

Mr. Asernetuy. Can’t we just agree that milk was cheaper in 1954 
when it was being supported at 90 percent of parity than it is today 
when it is supported at 8214 percent ? 

Mr. Wooutey. I think that istrue. But I have the arithmetic right 
here, if you want it. 

Mr. Apernetuy. All right. I have made my point, that is all I 
wanted to do, to make the point that it was cheaper in 1954 when we 
had 90 percent price supports than it is today when the price supports 
are 821%. . 

Mr. Woottey. That is on fluid milk. That is the reason why I 
wanted to comment. 

Mr. Asernetuy. That is right, fluid milk. 

Mr. Woottry. What has apparently happened is that the people 
who distribute the milk, primarily the teamsters union through their 
operations have managed to get a considerable share of the increase. 

Mr. AserNetHuy. That just means then that everybody is getting 
more than the farmer—that is what it amounts to; isn’t it ? 
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Mr. Woottey. The dairy farmer is not in favor of those kind of 
actions that are taken beyond his gate which permits other people to 
unfairly move in and take his market away from him by their action. 

Mr. Aszrneruy. You have anticipated me again. Here is what 
happened. If the reduction of price supports from 90 percent of par- 
ity to the present level had the effect of reducing the price of milk to 
the consumer then somewhere between the farmer and the consumer 
the handlers of milk moved in and took advantage of that ; didn’t they, 
or did they ? 

a Mr. Woottey. You said “handlers”—in that term you mean every- 
ody ¢ 

Mr. AperNetHy. I mean everyone between the farmer and the con- 
sumer. 

Mr. Woottey. And if you include the labor monopoly operation. 

Mr. AperNetHy. I am including everyone. 

Mr. Woottey. All right, then you are talking in the right direction. 

Mr. AperNnetHy. I include everyone. 

Mr. Woottey. That is right. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. So what it amounted to was a transfer of what the 
farmer was receiving to the intermediate handlers of milk and the 
consumers didn’t get any benefit of it and the farmers got all of the 
damage. 

Mr. Woottey. Consumers were damaged by the action of the peo- 
ple, widening the spread by charging more for their services of deliv- 
ering the milk. 

Mr. AperNetuy. Exactly. 

Mr. Woottxy. The consumer was damaged and so was the farmer 
damaged. That is true with respect to fluid milk. But with respect to 
butter and cheese the evidence is clear that as price goes down to the 
farmer the price likewise goes down to the consumer. 

Mr. Asernetuy. All right. But the Secretary was speaking of 
fluid milk. He referred to fluid milk in his press release. And butter 
and cheese, too, but he said milk would be half a cent a quart cheaper. 
I am speaking of all people between the producer and the farmer, 
these handlers, and the consumers, they took up the slack and pocketed 
it themselves when the price was reduced from 90 percent of parity— 
that is the price support—to 821% percent. What is going to prevent 
them from doing it again after April 1? 

Mr. Voorners. I do not know. 

Mr. Aserneruy. I don’t either. 

Mr. Vooruess. In this problem that you posed, that the price of milk 
did not go down, they are related, but this was action on the part of the 
industry irrespective of the support program that made this answer 
come out this way. It was not, sir, the result of a price-support level. 
It was definitely, i in my Opinion, the result of a labor monopoly in the 
transportation of milk. 

Mr. Asernetuy. All right. You are helping me make my point. 
When price supports were reduced from 90 percent to 8214 percent of 
parity the consumer did not get any benefit from that. 

Mr. Wooutxy. If you are speaking in respect to fluid milk 

Mr. AnerNetuy. That is what the Secretary is talking about when 
he said milk, that is what he was talking about—he was not talking 
about wheat—he said milk. I will start again. 
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When price supports were reduced from 90 to 8214 percent of parity 
the consumer did not get the benefit of it. The price remained the 
same. The intermediate handlers took advantage of it and pocketed 
it themselves. The record shows now and the witness has stated, and 
I agree with him, and I think everyone in this room agrees with him, 
there is nothing in the law and no action has been taken to keep it 
from happening again on April 1. 

That has been true from 1954 up until now. Isn’t it reasonable to 
assume that they have been having some meetings and expect to do 
the same thing beginning April 1 since it has been happening during 
that period of time—would you assume that? 

Mr. Voorners. No, I would not. 

Mr. Asernetuy. You are assuming that this time they will let the 
consumers get it? 

Mr. Voorners. The most recent negotiations to deliver the milk 
have been completed in my area, and the new schedule is in effect. 

Mr. AperneTHy. But that does not have anything to do with the 
price fixed by the distributor, does it? 

Mr. Voornees. The prices he pays his labor—— 

Mr. Apernetuy. The price he sells that milk at. 

Mr. Voorness. I do not get the question. 

Mr. Asernetuy. There is not a thing in the world to prevent these 
handlers between the consumer and the farmer, to do the same thing 
they did when price supports were reduced from 90 to 8214 percent. 
I think it will happen again. I do not think anybody gets the benefit 
of it. I think the farmer gets a kick in the pants. 

Mr. Woo.tey. If the price supports had not gone down, the farmer 
would have been injured just that much more by the action of the peo- 
ple in between the farmer and the consumer increasing their take 
because it would have meant that prices to the consumer would have 
gone up just that much more. 

Mr. Apernetuy. I think that is possible. 

Mr. Woottey. And the farmer would have lost just that much more 
market as the result of that situation. 

Mr. Vooruess. Yes. 

Mr. Asernetuy. I don’t know whether I agree with the latter. I 
do not think that would happen. He may have. I do not think he 
would have lost any more markets. Milk is one thing they will buy. 

Mr. Woottey. There is elasticity of demand in milk. 

Mr. Anernetuy. I want to close with this observation. We wrote 
this law. We put a provision in it that the support prices for dairy 
products would be fixed by the Secretary anywhere from 75 to 90 per- 
cent of parity and we gave him a law to use to determine that level. 
I do not criticize the Secretary so much for what he has done. I am 
criticizing him for his inconsistency. Two years ago in the face of 
the law and an adequate supply he raised price supports, didn’t he? 

Mr. Voorners. Ithinkso. I am not sure. 

Mr. ApernetHuy. Oh, well, we all remember that when the veto came 
on the Agricultural Act of 1954, and the President’s message came 
over and it was the President who did it himself, the Secretary helped 
write the message. They said they had an adequate supply. Nobody 
questioned the availability of an adequate supply. But, nevertheless, 
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with an adequate supply staring them in the face he raised the level 
of supports. That is what he did, didn’t he? 

Mr. Voorness. O. K. 

Mr. Asernetuy. You agree with me. Was that in keeping with the 
tenor of the law and the direction that was given him by the Congress ? 

Mr. Voorners. That was his decision. 

Mr. AsernetHy. You know something about the law. I ask you was 
his action in keeping with the tenor or spirit of the law ? 

Mr. Voorners. We will assume that it was not. 

Mr. Avernetuy. I am not going to assume anything. I am saying 
that it was not in keeping with it. Since he did not see fit to observe 
the law then, I do not see why we should be so concerned or he should 
be so concerned about observing it now. He ran out on the law. 

Mr. Voornesrs. Perhaps he has learned better now. 

Mr. Aserneruy. I think he did it deliberately and I think it was 
done because we had an election facing us. 

Mr. Tewes. Didn’t the Secretary, when he appeared before us, say 
that he thought he had two different problems. In 1954 they had a 
short-range problem to overcome unexpected and adverse effects of 
the veto. Today he has a long-range problem. Was not that his ex- 
planation for the difference when he appeared before the committee ? 

Mr. Apernetuy. He recommended the veto. He was the man that 
recommended the veto. If it had not been for his recommendation 
it never would have been vetoed. Iam sure that he recommended an 
increase in the price supports so as to butter the dairy farmer up a 
little bit. I am not criticising him for what he has done today be- 
cause we wrote the law and he is now trying to follow it. I think I 
was here when it was amended. We wrote the law. He didn’t write 
it. And we put the provision in there that he could fix it at a level 
between 75 to 90 in order to get an adequate supply. We did that. 
He didn’t do it. 

We also put in the law criteria which would lower the price sup- 
ports on other commodities in keeping with the supply, such as wheat 
and corn and cotton and so on, that if the supply was high the sup- 
port prices would drop. We did that, and the price supports have 
been dropped, all to a level lower than milk. But the inconsistency 
of Benson’s administration of this thing is what I am complaining 
about. I complained then and I complain now. 

Now, since he had no hesitancy to overrule the directive that was 
given him by the Congress and clear interpretation of the law, I have 
no hesitancy now in trying to overrule what he is trying to put into 
effect on the first day of April—none whatever. Two wrongs do not 
make a right, but it may balance the books. I like to keep the books 
balanced. 

Mr. Woottery. Mr. Chairman, we were talking a moment ago about 
the question of the relationship of fluid milk prices to the farmer’s 
level of price supports. According to the statistics kept by the Agri- 
cultural Marketing Service of the United States Department of 
Agriculture, the average price paid for 3.5 percent butterfat milk 
delivered for use in fluid form was $5.43 per hundredweight in 1953, 
it was $5.15 per hundredweight in 1954, it was $5.19 per hundred- 
weight in 1955, it was $5.34 per hundredweight in 1956, and $5.46 per 
hundredweight in 1957. 
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Mr. AsernetHy. The farmer has actually received a higher price 
for his fluid milk, than he did in 1953, is that what you are saying? 

Mr. Woottey. I am saying that he got more in 1957 than he did in 
1953. It did drop down in 1954 to $5.15 per hundredweight. 

Mr. Apnernetuy. That is a very nominal increase there, though. 

Mr. Woottey. I agree with that. I just wanted to give you those 
figures. 

Mr. Apernetuy. It isn’t comparable to the increased cost of fluid 
milk to the consumer, is it ? 

Mr. Woottry. Oh, no. He has all of these charges that have been 
added which has actually operated to the detriment of the dairy pro- 
ducer, as well as the consumer, because it has the effect of restricting 
his market. 

Mr. Jounson. That is all milk sold, or just fluid milk? 

Mr. Woottry. Our discussion was about fluid milk. These figures 
are from table 260 on page 270 of the dairy statistics of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and it is with respect to the price paid by dealers 
for milk in fluid form for 3.5 percent butterfat milk. 

Mr. Anernetuy. Let me ask you this; you may be more qualified 
to answer this with all due deference to Mr. Voorhees. Do you think 
this will save the CCC any money ? 

Mr. Woottey. Yes. 

Mr. AnernetHy. You think it will save some money ? 

Mr. Woottey. It is axiomatic to the extent that you lower the level 
of price supports that you thereby reduce the quantity of butter, 
butterfat, cheese, and nonfat dried milk solids that would otherwise 
be taken over by CCC. 

Mr. Asernetoy. How much did the CCC invest in milk products 
in 1954 prior to the 90 percent order? 

Mr. Woottey. The Commodity Credit Corporation operations under 
dairy for 1954, the purchase and payment program for 1954 on butter 
was $35.7 million. For cheese in 1954 it was $12.7 million. For milk, 
which was actually the school milk and the camps—this is not the 
school-lunch program, this is the special programs for the military 
and for camps and so forth and so on, was $82.3 million. 

Mr. AperNetHyY. Do you have the milk equivalent—a table which 
would give us that? 

Mr. Woottey. The milk equivalent? 

Mr. AserNETHY. I think that is in the statement. In 1954, accord- 
ing to the statement on page four. 

Mr. Woottry. Yes. 

Mr. AnerNetHY. So I won’t belabor that any more. I want to ask 
one more question, then I will yield to Mr. McIntire. 

Do you believe, gentlemen, that this order would result in a loss 
to the American dairy farmers or a gain or that he will hold his own? 

Mr. Voorners. Inasmuch as we have a surplus of milk this order 
will result in an immediate loss. In my humble opinion, it will be to 
his credit over a longer term. 

Mr. AsernetHoy. All right. That is in keeping with the statement 
of Mr. McLain, the Assistant Secretary of Agriculture, who testified 
before the committee the week before last. He said that the Depart- 
ment feels that by reducing price supports that it will in the long 
run—I do not know how long it will have to run, whether 1 month, 
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1 year or 5 years—but in the long run, he says they have concluded 
that it will mean more income for the farmers and, therefore, they 
feel that they would be doing him a favor. So I asked the question 
then whether he did them a favor in 1954, is that the year? 

Mr. Jounson. The year is 1956. 

Mr. Anernetuy. Whether he did them a favor or disfavor in 1956 
when he raised price supports? I want to ask you, when did he do 
them a favor and when did he do them a disservice considering the 
action taken in 1954 and the one in 1956. 

Mr. Jonnson. He raised it up to present level around April of 1956. 

Mr. Anernetuy. Let me review what happened. In 1956 the veto 
message stated that they were raising the price supports from X to 
XY percent. I do not recall what the figures were. It also stated 
that the raise would provide the farmers with an additional income. 
Now they say they are going to lower the price supports from 821, 
to 75, and by so doing the farmer will receive an additional income. 
I just cannot reconcile those two statements. And if you can help 
me I will appreciate it. 

Mr. McLain did not help me very much. 

Mr. Voornees. I willtry. In 1956 the support price level was raised 
by the Secretary, in my humble opinion, this is one of the reasons for 
the problem today. 

Mr. Apernetuy. He won’t admit that. 

Mr. Vooruesrs. Well, that is entirely up to him whether he wants 
toadmit it ornot. I am just answering the question. If the price level 
was raised in 1956, which it was 

Mr. Apernetuy. It was? 

Mr. Vooruers. We are agreed on that. This did not help the dairy 
industry over the long pull. It helped them immediately, perhaps. 

This is what I say now, if the price level goes down it will bother 
us for the moment or for the short run. 

Mr. Asernetuy. How long will it be before the farmers will begin 
to receive additional income after April 1 ? 

Mr. Voorners. Are you saying that with an increased price support 
the same thing they will say, well, we just can’t lose so much and we 
will stay in itandexpand. If these dairy farmers are put more on their 
own without the Government they will decide how to run this business 
a whole lot better. 

Mr. Apernetuy, Do you think they would make more money if we 
took it all off altogether ? 

Mr. Voorners. Over the long run ? 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Yes. 

Mr. Vooruess. I, personally, would say “yes.” 

Mr. Asernetuy. Do you favor repealing the whole thing? 

Mr. Vooruees. We cannot wipe it all off with one slash now. We 
have been into it too long. But I think in the end, if we go in the right 
direction we will get rid of it. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. We did have that situation at one time, didn’t we? 

Mr. Woottey. In 1910 and 1914, we did. 

Mr. Apernetuy. When ? 

Mr. Woottey. In 1910 and 1914 we did, which is the goal we are 
trying to get back to when we didn’t have controls. 
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Mr. Jounson. I would like to have the record state, though, that the 
gentleman does not recommend changing the Federal orders in any 
way. 

Mr. Voorness. No, this was not my position. 

Mr. Jonnson. But I asked you one time before when I was question- 
ing what you would recommend. 

Mr. Vooruesgs. For changes in the order? 

Mr. Jounson. Changes in the Federal order. 

Mr. Vooruess. I didn’t know that you had asked this question, 

Mr. Jounson. It was quite a while ago. 

Mr. Vooruers. The question I answered was whether I was in favor 
of Federal orders. I said I was. I could make some recommenda- 
tions, but this has not received careful consideration by the American 
Farm Bureau board. 

Mr. McIntire. Generally, Mr. Voorhees, in his relationship now as 
contrasted with that of a year or so ago, will the April 1st adjustment 
under the Secretary’s order be somewhat equivalent to wiping out 
the more favorable feed ratio situation which exists now with rela- 
tion to, let us say, a year or 2 years ago. 

Mr. Vooruers. One will balance the other. 

Mr. McIntire. It will? 

Mr. Vooruess. It will come closer to doing it. 

Mr. Mc/ntire. If one lives in the northeast, the Secretary’s order 
would not be affecting the class 1 price to the farmer, in your opinion ? 

Mr. Vooruers. Not directly. Indirectly it will. And eventually 
it will. 

Mr. McInrime. The blend price will be affected and the class 1 or 
fluid milk price, is that a fair statement ? 

Mr. Vooruers. I think so. 

Mr. Woottey. The figures that I have in mind with respect to the 
Boston milk order is that they were going to take a 66 cents per 
hundredweight cut in price in January and a 22 cents per hundred- 
weight cut in February, and a 22 cents per hundredweight cut in 
March, as a result of the overproduction of milk in that area, which 
has nothing whatsoever to do with what the Secretary announced. 
The fact that the producers in that area have produced so much milk 
that under the supply part of the formula of the Boston order they 
were going to lose that much in price as the result of the increased 
production. 

Mr. Voorness. This is true of the New York order, too. The last 3 
months we have had a reduction of 26 cents and 22 cents in the blend 

rice. 

; Mr. McIntire. There are a lot of factors in the Boston formula 
that are going to come into play and some that are now in play. I 
have had information which leads me to believe—although I am not 
sure that I am right, but, Mr. Woolley, if you have any figures or 
any opinion on it I would appreciate it, that on the April 1 adjust- 
ment—and there will be one, anyway, under the formula—that about 
60 percent of the April 1 adjustment which is dictated by the formula, 
the Secretary’s order would probably add another 40 percent to that 
adjustment which would be effective April 1. Is that a reasonable 
assumption ? 

Mr. Woottey. This is my understanding, 25 percent per hundred- 
weight reduction would contribute about 60 percent to the normal 
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operation of the formula and the other 40 percent would be due to the 
action of the Secretary. I think that is correct. 

Mr. McIntme. There is an adjustment in the formula? 

Mr. Woottxy. That is correct. 

Mr. McIntire. Of course, in time we will face substantial interpre- 
tation on that adjustment as in relation to the Secretary’s order which 
by reaction of human nature might be proportionate to the arith- 
metical percentage by which that order affects the adjustment. 

Mr. Woottey. I think that is right. 

Mr. McIntire. That is all. 

Mr. Trewes. Mr. Voorhees, you said you were personally in favor 
of going to the supply and demand market. I would like to put that 
in the terms used by agricultura] economists, and ask you whether 
you are in favor of $1.80 per hundredweight for milk? This is gen- 
erally the figure which is agreed upon as the price to which milk will 
go unsupported and in a supply and demand market. ime 

Mr. Vooruers. If we can get rid of this present overproduction, in 
answer to your question, the price of milk might go and probably 
would go to that, if we continue our present program of production. 
But with a free market it won’t do this. I will be out of business. We 
won’t have the supply. That is, you can’t have all of one and part 
of the other. They either go out in your proposition—as I said a while 
ago we have had this for a quarter of a century now, and we have 
gotten into a situation in which we can get out of gradually but we 
cannot wipe it out overnight. It would go to $1.80 tomorrow if we 
said “This is it.” But giving the farmers an opportunity to adjust 
their production, I would be out of business before that time and so 
would many of the others. 

Mr. Trwes. In other words, then you are in favor of having the 
price drop to $1.80? 

Mr. Voorners. No, I am not. I did not say that I was in favor of 
having it go to $1.80. I agree with you that it would go to $1.80 to- 
morrow if we had no support. 

And, also, I say we could not wipe this thing out this quickly be- 
cause we have been 25 years getting into it, but given time it would 
not go to $1.80. I would have in the meantime adjusted my produc- 
tion and so would many others. 

Mr. Tewes. Then you are in favor of going to a supply and demand 
market ? 

Mr. Voorners. Not tomorrow. But I am eventually. 

Mr. Woo.tey. There seems to be a feeling in some quarters that the 
American Farm Bureau Federation does not want the farmer to make 
the maximum amount of money. This is a complete error. We say 
that the farmer will make the maximum amount of money if we 
avoid the kind of artificial interference which increases production 
and then destroys the market. 

If a group of people who are in the processing business, regardless 
of how they are organized, if they are in the processing business and 
they can turn their product over to the Government, do not have to 
maintain salesmen, do not have to maintain quality, do not have to 
exercise ingenuity, then what is happening is that the farmer’s agent, 
the processor, who should be fighting to expand his market, is sitting 
down doing nothing to help expand the market and is getting pay- 
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ment from the Federal Government. We say that the thing that made 
America great was people going out and working and expanding 
markets. The thing that has made America great is the fact that we 
have the greatest market in the world. We would never have had this 
market except for hard work. 

A man wrote an article that took the factors that were in play with 
respect to the philosophy of government that obtained in Portugal at 
the time the United States was first settled. He applied the same kind 
of reasoning, that is, political reasoning that has been developed in 
Brazil, applied it to the United States, and what he got was this: the 
great Midwest from which you come, and from which I come, would 
still be an undeveloped area of the world. It would be an area that 
was needing help from other places and Brazil if they had adopted 
the political philosophy and economic philosophy that was planted in 
America, Brazil would have the Amazon River Valley opened up and 
Brazil would now be aiding underdeveloped America. This is the very 
crux of the American Farm Bureau Federation position. 

We say that we want to open up transportation. We want to open 
up markets. We do not want the Government to artificially inter- 
fere with sound markets. 

We say we are in favor of price supports. People say how in the 
world can you reconcile, on the one hand, that you are in favor of 
price supports and that they will ruin your markets. We say, “Let 
us have the level of price supports so that it does those things that 
actually help farmers and not destroy the market.” 

We only start being in conflict with other people when they say, 
“Let us get the level of support up to such a point,” and get so much 
interference that it does two things, that it ruins farmers’ markets, and 
it begins to interfere with farmers operating their own business. 

Mr. Tewes. Let me interrupt there. I agree with you on the wisdom 
of free markets and freedom in business. I am a businessman myself 
and I believe just as strongly as anyone about that. 

But there is something else here which disturbs me all of the time. 
I am a Congressman from Wisconsin, elected by the people of Wis- 
consin to come here and represent their views as well as do that which 
is right for the whole country. What we are talking about here is 
Mr. Voorhees, who is getting $7 for his milk, under a milk marketing 
order. 

Mr. Woottry. He got $7 before the order. 

Mr. Tewes. All right. What Mr. Voorhees is really saying to me 
this morning is, “Well now, I am certainly sorry about this, Mr. Tewes, 
but 20 percent of all of the manufactured milk comes from Wisconsin. 
Since we have to get farmers out of the dairying business, it is quite 
likely on the basis of economics that they will all come from Wisconsin, 
but that is just too darn bad.” 

While I am a firm believer in the free enterprise system, I am try- 
ing to exercise a little humanness. I think it is perfectly natural for 
you to adopt the position you do because you really are going to be 
little affected by what happens on the first of April. On the other 
hand, people are going to be seriously affected. And the ones who will 
be going out of business under this program you have suggested are the 
farmers in Wisconsin and not the farmers in New Jersey. 
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Mr. Voorness. We will be affected very materially by what happens 
on the first of April. And when you compare my price of $7.20, also, 
add to that—I am sure you will be glad to—that it is 5.15 in butterfat. 
It is not 3.5. How much did I get for milk that we sold from the 
farm? That is what we get. But it happens to be 5.15 produced under 
quite different conditions than many dairy farms. 

Mr. Trewers. You pay the same per cooler as my farmer does in 
Wisconsin. 

Mr. Vooruess. I think I pay more. 

Mr. Tewss. Not 2 or 3 times more? 

Mr. Voorners. No. I mentioned some costs that I have that are 
very much higher. 

Mr. Tewes. My farmer has a $2,500 investment for a cooler. You 
have the same cost. And yet you are getting 214 times more for your 
milk than he is. There are some expenses that you have that may be 
greater. I recognize these differentials. But they are not 214 times 
across the board onallitems. That is all I have. 

Mr. Woottxy. The big reason why Wisconsin is the No. 1 dairy 
State is because you can produce milk more advantageously in Wiscon- 
sin than in any other area of the country. 

Mr. Tewes. We also have almost all of the surplus in the Wisconsin 
area so we can’t market this product we produce so efficiently. 

Mr. Asernetuy. I hope we can close this in a minute. 

I do not want to cut you off, because you have a question to ask. 

We have Congressman Christopher. 

Mr. CuristopHer. I would like to have about 15 minutes. 

Mr. Anernetuy. We will be happy for you to have 15 minutes. 

Mr. Woottey. You have the biggest production because you are the 
most efficient area and can produce more advantageously than other 
areas, but in the State of Wisconsin, as in a lot of the dairy industry 
throughout the country, there are real problems of marketing which 
are acting against the interests of farmers. We think that we ought 
to concentrate our attention on building up and improving the market- 
ing system and expanding our markets rather than CONOUN SEE on 
getting a Government support which has the effect of keeping those 
adjustments in the marketing system from being made that should be 
made to have healthy markets. 

Mr. Tewes. You are preserving Mr. Voorhees’ market for him by 
Federal orders during this process of eliminating farmers until we 
get to a free market. are preserving farmers in New Jersey while 
you are destroying farmers in Wisconsin. 

Mr. Woottey. i think it is fair to say Mr. Voorhees got a better price 
for his milk when they did not have a milk marketing order in his area 
than they do now. 

Mr. Vooruesrs. That is a fact. It isa fact. I ship to and order, a 
fluid order, and about the first of April, 70 percent of the production 
in the order will go into manufacturing—into the manufacturing pro- 

ram. 
: Only about 30 or 35 percent will be fluid milk used in this order. 
Prices are fixed by the order.. The reason I am getting $7.20—the 
premium is because my dealer is willing to pay to get my milk. 

T have sold thisto him. He does not have to pay this price. 

He has given me premiums beyond the order. 
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I trust that when you use my price or when you refer to it, it is made 
clear it is not typical of New Jersey milk production. 

Mr. Hagen. Mr. Voorhees, Mr. Woolley, California has a milk law 
which governs the sale of all fluid milk in California. However, in 
spite of that fact recently, as I understand it, the California farmer 
bureau federation came out in favor of Federal pegging of the price 
of manufacturing milk at the old level for 1 year on the premise that 
a self-help program would be adopted through Federal legislation 
which would be a help to the dairy farmer as a permanent program. 

And I might say, parenthetically, that most of California milk is 
marketed as fluid milk, yet they seem to feel that they have a stake in 
this Federal support program. 

What was the position of the California delegation to the farm 
bureau board of directors on this dairy question ? 

Mr. Vooruerrs. At what time ? 

Mr. Woottey. Do you mean at the annual meeting when our resolu- 
tion was passed on this? 

Mr. Hacen. Yes. 

Mr. Woottey. There was no dissent on the part of the voting dele- 
gation and there were a number of them from California—there was 
no dissent on the part of the voting delegation against the action that 
was taken at the fast annual meeting of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation in its convention in Chicago in December. 

Mr. Hacen. Have you been made aware of the fact that the Cali- 
fornia farm bureau group have gone on record for pegging it tem- 
porarily ? 

Mr. Vooruesrs. Is this pegging on the part of milk control] board in 
the State of California ? 

Mr. Hagen. As I understand it, they went on record as favoring a 
holding of the current Federal level of supports on manufacturing 
milk. 

Mr. Vooruers. I have no knowledge of that. 

Mr. Woottey. I have in my file right here all of the letters we have 
received from the States. We have received no communication from 
California. 

Mr. Hacen. That is my understanding that they have adopted that 
position in California in spite of the fact that most of their milk is 
marketed as fluid milk under a State milk control law. 

Mr. Vooruers. I am inclined to again say that I believe there is some 
misunderstanding and that it was in relation to their State milk con- 
trol rather than the Federal control. 

Mr. Hagen. It relates only to this Federal support level, if my 
understanding is correct: The other half of the premise is that the 
Congress will enact. some self-help program similar to the Abernethy 
bill to which you indicate opposition. 

Mr. Woottey. Congressman Hagen, and Mr. Chairman—we would 
like to have the opportunity to go over the bills that have been intro- 
duced on self-help, and point out what our misgivings are. We would 

refer 
. Mr. Apernetuy. You will have that privilege because there will be 
a hearing on those bills. 

Mr. Woottey. We would like to have those hearings, if we might, 
after we have had this roundup of our dairy advisory people who are 
now discussing this all over the country. 
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Mr, Asernetuy. I do not know when that will be. That will be 
undoubtedly soon, unless the chairman decides to hold a meeting of the 
full committee. 

Mr. Woottrey. We would be better able to reflect the results of all of 
this discussion in the country if it could be held after that. 

Mr. Asernetuy. They will report on them soon, I hope. I told Mr. 
McLain if they did not report we would be calling him, anyhow. I 
am sure that the Department will report on those soon. 

Anything further ? 

Gentlemen, I want to thank you for your statements and your ap- 
pearance. That has been interesting, rather controversial, but contro- 
versy I think is always for the good. 

So we thank you for coming by. 

Mr. Voorners. We thank you, Mr. Chairman, very kindly for the 
courteous manner in which you have heard us, and also for your 
questions. 

Mr. Asernetuy. At this time, the committee will hear from Con- 
gressman Christopher, of Missouri. 

I would like to say, Mr. Christopher has manifested considerable 
interest in this matter and called me a few days ago and expressed a 
desire to testify and I told him that we would hear him this morning. 

He wants 15 minutes. 

I am sorry, Mr. Christopher, that we have not been able to reach you 
until this later hour but we will stay right here with you. So you 
just proceed. 


STATEMENT OF HON. GEORGE H. CHRISTOPHER, A REPRESENTA- 
TIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE FOURTH DISTRICT OF THE STATE 
OF MISSOURI 


Mr. Curistoruer. I thank you a lot for bearing with me now, and 
the opportunity to appear before this committee. 

I realize that the hour is late, and it is time that we all fed our 
faces. And I will try to be brief. 

I sold grade A milk in Kansas City for 25 years. I am still selling 
milk, but I am selling to Borden at the present time. Grade A milk 
would still bring me more money than the manufacturer is paying for 
my milk now but the labor situation became such on my farm, with 
only my youngest son operating it, that I either had to hire high-priced 
labor on that farm or go to manufactured milk. 

So I went to manufactured milk. 

I was rather forced to do that. But for 25 years I produced grade 
A milk for Kansas City. 

In 1952 my income-tax report will show that the farm delivered 
200,000 pounds of grade A milk to Kansas City. And it sold for an 
average of $6 a hundredweight, retailed for 20 cents a quart. 

The same report in 1955 will show that I delivered 186,000 pounds 
of grade A milk to Kansas City and milk sold for $4 and retailed for 22 
cents a quart. And to say that I do not like it would be the under- 
statement of the last decade. 

I am speaking from experience, a man who has milked cows ever 
since he was big enough to set a bucket under one. 
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I was born, the son of a farmer, about 70 miles south of Kansas 
City, and a mile and a half from where I am living at the present time. 
Except for my service in Congress, I have had no other job that took 
me away from the farm for any considerable length of time, definitely. 

1953 was the first year for an 11-year period that farm production 
had sold on the average for less than 100 percent of parity. The law 
called for 90, and the market gave us 100, consistently, for 11 years. 

I will take a little different angle on this proposed reduction in dairy 
supports the 1st of April than has been taken here today and maybe 
a little different angle than has been taken before this subcommittee. 

In 1956, this country produced a national product, that is, at $414.7 
billion. That was the national product of the United States. 

That was the dollar goods of all services and goods produced from 
Maine to California and from Canada to the gulf. That was the 
national product. 

Those are not my figures. You will find them on page 2, column 
1, Economic Indicator for January 1958. 

I got in contact with the Legislative Reference Service and the 
Library of Congress. 

They told me that the first price paid to the producer of raw ma- 
terial in the United States was $31 billion to the American farmer. 

Seventeen and one-half billion dollars for minerals, including coal 
and petroleum products, Three billion for products of American 
forests, and $369 million for the fish that were caught in the waters 
in and adjacent to the United States and Alaska. 

Add those up. And it is $51,869 million. That national product 
was made by processing, shipping, packaging, selling that raw ma- 
terial, and by servicing the people that did it in every way, religiously, 
legally, medically, politically. And the total came to 414.7. 

I find if you will multiply 51,869 million by 8, you will come up 
with that national product. 

That means to me just one thing: every dollar that was paid to 
the producer of the raw material in the United States was translated 
into $8 national product. 

If you will multiply that $414.7 billion by .18, or 18 percent, you 

will come up with the tax take of the United States, some $74 billion. 

That proves this: When you take $100 away from the producers 
s raw material in the United States you reduce the national product 
$800. 

When you take $100 away from the producers of milk you take $700 
away from the rest of the economic population of the United States, 
and you take 18 percent of that $800 out of the Treasury of the United 
States or you prevent it from getting there. 

Let us get to the dairy proposition. It has been estimated to me 
by the best economists that I can get in contact with in the Legis- 
tive Service and the Library of Congress as well as the Bureau of 
Statistics in the Department of Labor that to reduce dairy supports 
from 82.5 percent to 75 percent will mean $250 million less to the 
rr farmers of the United States in 1958 than they received in 
1957. 

I maintain that if the dairy farmer receives $250 million less in 
1958 than he did in 1957, that the economy of the United States will 
lose $2 billion because of that, because that $250 million would have 
been translated into 8 times $250 million in national product. 
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It will cost the dairy farmer $250 million, it will cost the rest of the 
economy $1,750 million and it will cost the Treasury of the United 
States $160 million. 

Do we want to do that ? 

We know that there are some 414 million people in the United 
States out of a job at the present time. Everybody is worried about 
it unless it is Secretary Benson—I do not know whether he is or not— 
I have not heard from him. 

I do know the President is, because he has proposed a $2 billion 
relief program in the form of building new post offices and overhaul- 
ing old ones and making the service better. 

He has recommended that be done to relieve the economic situation. 

The Federal Reserve Board realizes we have a problem in the United 
States and they are reducing the rediscount rates to their banks and 
trying to make credit more available and interest rates lower. That 
isall good. That isa step in the right direction. 

I would like to pat them all on the back. Unless we remove the 
disparity in farm prices it will not be effective. 

Let me go back to those raw material figures for just a minute. The 
$1,750 million that was paid for minerals and petroleum products was 
paid at more than 100 percent of parity. The forestry products, the 
sale value of them, was 100 percent of parity or more. The fish that 
the fishermen sold firsthand were at 100 percent of parity. 

Incidentally, what is parity? Equality of income—nothing else. 

But the farmer sold $31 million worth of food and fiber at 80 per- 
cent of parity on the average. He should have received $750 million, 
more for the food and fiber produced in 1956 than he did receive. 

And had he received that $750 million, it would have been translated 
into $60 billion so I have added to that 414.9, and the Federal Govern- 
ment, tax take would be $10.8 billion more than it was. 

This economy is so interrelated that you cannot impoverish a sec- 
tion of people that produce $3 of every $5 worth of raw material in 
the United States without it affecting every other segment of our 
population. 

I said on the floor of the House 3 years ago—and few people paid 
any attention to me—I was just an old farmer from Missouri, perhaps 
had a grouch and wanted to bellyache a little. 

Mr. AsernetHy. You always have something good to say. 

Mr. CuristopHer. You could start the question on the American 
farm but you could not keep it there. That would break out and go 
to the town, then it would go to the city, and it would end in unemploy- 
ment. 

And it would end in all sorts of fiscal difficulties. 

It is just beginning. Why didn’t it begin sooner, a man asked me 
the other day. 

The reason is this: during those 11 years in which the farmer re- 
ceived 100 percent of parity on the average for all of the food and 
fiber he produced, he had built up savings. He spent those savings. 
Then he increased his indebtedness 58 percent. That is what has 
happened in the last 5 years. The farmer’s indebtedness has in- 
creased 58 percent. 

Now he is ceasing to buy. That old 9-year-old tractor, he will use 
again next year. That old combine that he had wired up with baling 
wire, he will use it again next year. 
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It is beginning to affect people in the United States that really 
amount to sonieehiing, people who do not live on farms. 

I knew it would happen when it started on the American farm. I 
watched it in the early twenties. 

I watched it again in the thirties. I am watching it again today. 
And the principal reason why that is happening is the Eisenhower- 
Benson farm program. That is exactly what is the cause of it. And, 
that situation unless it is corrected, and corrected soon, is already and 
will continue to be more so a political milestone around the neck of 
every Republican Congressman on this Hill. 

Politically, it is like a colleague of mine said to me the other 
day in the subway, “How much are you Democrats paying for Ben- 
son’s campaign funds?” 

I said “Brother, we are not paying him a cent. The man is 
working for us for nothing and boarding himself.” 

And that man who shall remain nameless said, “I wish he would 

uit it.” 
: I said “I agree with you. I wish he would quit it too.” 

I know what is happening. And I know what is going to continue 
to happen. 

I am sure that you gentlemen will report out a bill that will keep 
Benson from reducing the price of dairy supports to 75 percent of 
parity on the 1st of April. And I am just as sure that if a bill ever 
comes to the floor of the House to reduce price supports on the basic 
to 60 percent of parity as the President has recommended, that 98 
percent of the Democrats will vote against that and at least 90 percent 
of the Republicans will vote against it. Because it is not only the 
Democrats that have had enough of Benson, the Republicans are fast 
getting enough of him too. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Asernetuy. We thank you and we are glad that you could 
come down and be with us. 

Mr. Hagen. Mr. Christopher, you are, certainly, a very positive 
witness, as you always are. 

How many cows do your family milk? 

Mr. CuristorHer. There are about 30 on the line at the present 
time. And we used to milk more than that. But we have a Holstein 
herd and we were producing 3.8 milk. 

I used to have a Guernsey herd. I had one for years. It averaged 
5 percent. And, of course, there are a lot of things that I could go 
in about the dairying industry. 

What makes our butter surplus is fluid milk is not sold like the 
cow gave it. The cow gives milk Guernsey or Jersey, that has 514 
or 5.6 butterfat, but it is sold at 3.5 and 3.2 and 2.8, and the butterfat 
that they take out of the milk is sold. That makes what the butter 
surplus is, if we have one. 

r. Hagen. With 30 cows are you principally a dairy farmer? 

Mr. CuristopHer. The whole farming operation revolves around 
that dairy herd. We produce about 80 head of butcher hogs a year, 
and some beef. I did have a white-faced herd, but I sold them last 
summer. 

Incidentally, I rented my wheat ground to Mr. Benson. 
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_ He is paying me $29.11 an acre for it. There is not that much profit 
in an acre of wheat even if it makes 30 bushels, because there is too 
much expense. 

So long as he gives me that for that 64.6 acres of wheat he can have 
it from now on. 

I know I will get it. 

Mr. Apernetuy. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Curisropuer. I have a little bill that I will not go into. I 
have no pride of authorship in it and if there is some other bill we 
can pass easier on the floor of the House, I will be right there, doing 
everything I can, and again I want to thank this committee. 

Mr. Averneruy. We will next hear from Mr. Russell E. Spaulding, 
who is general manager of the Sanitary Milk Producers of St. Louis. 

We will be glad to hear from you now. 


STATEMENT OF RUSSELL E. SPAULDING, GENERAL MANAGER, 
SANITARY MILK PRODUCERS, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Mr. Spautpine. My name is Russell E. Spaulding. I am the general 
manager of Sanitary Milk Producers, 2208 Washington Avenue, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Sanitary Milk Producers is a cooperative association of dairy 
farmers, most of whom produce milk for the St. Louis market. 

There are about 5,000 dairy farmers supplying St. Louis and sub- 
urban markets with fluid milk, and approximately 147,000 farmers 
in Illinois and Missouri producing milk and cream for sale. 

Our members reside in 25 of the 101 counties in Illinois, and in 59 
of the 115 counties in Missouri. The numerical] distribution in the two 
States is about half and half. 

Sanitary Milk Producers is opposed to the Secretary’s action reduc- 
ing the price-support level for manufacturing milk. We endorse 
the short-range emergency legislation proposed in bills to prevent the 
Secretary’s action, and to define by law a dependable formula for 
establishing a parity equivalent price for manufacturing milk. 

At this point, we wish to state also that we support the long-range 
proposal for a self-help program as sponsored by the National Milk 

roducers Federation, with whom we are affiliated, and by the Na- 
tional Grange. Weare referring to H. R. 10048. 

We realize that action cannot be taken to effectuate the self-help 
plan by April 1, 1958. We believe it is imperative, therefore, not only 
to continue the price-support program until the self-help plan can be 
put into operation, but also to prevent the Secretary from lowering the 
price-support level April 1, 

We endorse the bills that have been introduced to provide a stable 
arity equivalent formula and a price-support level of $3.50 for manu- 
acturing milk. Unless this legislation is passed, dairy farmers in 

Illinois and Missouri, as well as other sections of the Nation, will face 
further economic hardship. 

In 1957, a total of 703 million pounds of milk was utilized in the St. 
Louis, Mo., market. The prices received for that milk were consider- 
ably lower than in 1956. In 1956, the price for class I, or bottled milk, 
was $4.62 per hundredweight. In 1957, it was $4.26, or 86 cents per 
hundredweight less, Our class I milk represents about 79 percent of 
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our total utilization. Therefore, our uniform or blend price was)33 
cents per hundredweight less in 1957 than in 1956. 

The decision of the Secretary to reduce the price-support level for 
manufacturing milk to $3.03 will further reduce all our prices by 22 
cents per hundredweight, because fluid-milk prices in St. Louis are 
directly related to manufacturing milk prices. 

If the Secretary’s action is allowed to stand, by the end of the 1958- 
59 marketing year, these reductions will reduce our income from 1956 
by at least $3.9 million. The further prospect of an additional reduc- 
tion of 65 cents per hundredweight, if and when the President’s recom- 
mendation authorizing a price-support level at 60 percent of parity is 
effectuated, can only result in chaos for the St. Louis market. 

If the price-support level is reduced to $3.03, which the USDA 
claims is M5 percent of parity, the St. Louis uniform price will ie 4 
22 cents per hundredweight. A reduction to $2.38, which the USD 
claims is 60 percent of parity, would result in about a 21 pro drop. 

We have estimated the loss of income, based on 1957 production, 
that dairy farmers in Illinois and Missouri can expect to face if the 
price support level is reduced 22 cents April 1, and to 60 percent of 
parity. 

Tilinois farmers will lose about $12 million in the drop to $3.03, 
and an additional $34 million if the level is subequently dropped to 
$2.38, or a total of $46 million. 

Dairy farmers in Missouri can expect to lose $9 million at $3.03 
and an additional $26 million at $2.38, or a total of $35 million. 

We are convinced that such losses will not only bankrupt many 
farmers, but will wreck overnight producer cooperatives that took a 
generation and more to organize and to build. If these conditions 
materialize, and we cannot see how they can be avoided if the inten- 
tions of the President and the Secretary are carried out, it would be 
impossible to prevent a recurrence of the violence, misery, and waste 
that the St. Louis market experienced during the bitter strike of 1930. 

Since 1948 our national surplus as a percentage of total production 
has ranged from less than 0.05 percent in 1951 to 8.3 percent in 1953. 
It is estimated to be about 5 percent for 1957. 

In view of this relatively small surplus, considering the seasonal 
production aspect of the dairy industry, and the need for reserve sup- 
plies, we are convinced that the Secretary’s action and the President’s 
recommendation are ill advised, harsh, and disruptive and must be 
prevented, if we are to preserve any semblance of orderly marketing 
in the St. Louis area, or in any other fluid-milk market. 

We urge the committee to report favorably on the emergency bills 
to establish a support level of 83.50 for manufacturing milk, and to 
provide a stable parity equivalent formula. 

Mr. Asernetuy. Thank you very much, Mr. Spaulding. 

Mr. Spavuupine. Thank you. 

Mr. Apernetuy. We have here a resolution which has been sub- 
mitted to me by Mr. Johnson, which he would like to have incorporated 
into the record, and without objection that will be done as though read. 
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(The resolution referred to is as follows :) 


RESOLUTION PASSED BY THE WISCONSIN GUERNSEY BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION AT 
THEIR ANNUAL MEETING Fresruary 12, 1958, IN OSHKOSH, WIs., HAROLD 
LE JUNE, PRESIDENT 


Whereas the Congress of the United States has now before it several bills 
pertaining to farm legislation and in particular pertaining to milk and dairy 
products; and 

Whereas most Members of Congress readily admit that some form of farm 
legislation must be enacted in 1958, and most of them admit that they are not 
sure what form that legislation should take; and 

Whereas this combination of congressional attitudes will obviously produce 
considerable debate and controversy over farm legislation; all of which will 
cause considerable delay beyond April 1, in the adoption of a program: Be it 

Resolwed, That the Wisconsin Guernsey Breeders’ Association believes that the 
present prices of manufactured milk should be maintained at not less than 82.5 
percent of parity until such time as a self-help milk price program is adopted 
by this session of the 85th Congress. 


Mr. Azernetuy. That will close the hearings. 

I appreciate everyone coming here this morning. 

I think we have had a fine hearing. 

(Whereupon, at 12: 30 p. m. the committee was adjourned. ) 


x 





